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ES =1S hard, methinks, 
£ 5 that a Man cannot 
BY EZ) Publifi a Book, but 


© wel 
* — <= 


give the World a 
| Reaſon for t; when yet there's. 
not One Book of 7 ons that 
will bear A Reaſon not One 


— 


Man of a ae perhaps, | 


that is able to Give One; nor 
One Reaſon of a Thouſand (when 


. © they 


0 he muſt preſently 


%, 


* 
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To the Reader. 


they are given) that was the 


True Reaſon of Doing it. The 


True Reaſon (L ſay:) For there 8 


a great Difference, many times, 
betwixt a Good Reaſon, for the 


doing of a thing, and the True 
Reaſon why the thing was done, 
The Service of God is a very 
Good Reaſon for a Man's going 
to Church; and yet the meet- 
ing of a Miſtreſs. There, may, 


perchance, be the True Reaſon 
of his Going. And ſo likewiſe 


in Other Caſes, where we co- 
ver our Paſſions and our Inte- 


reſts under the Semblances of 
Virtue, and Duty. But hows- | 
euer, fince ag ; (the Plag 4e 


1 3g 


e it fo, that a With had as 
good & go to Court without his 


K Cravat, 


To the Reader. 
Cravat, as ſhew himſelf in Priut 
without a Preface ; I ſhall e'en 


Content my Self to play the 
# Fool too, in fo Much, and in ſo 


Good Company, ( General De- 
dications being no Other, than 
Faſhionable Fopperies. ) For 
what can be more Nidiculous 
than for a Man to Treat Princes, 
and T zukers ; Coxcombs, and Phi- 
loſophers., Men of Honour, and 
Raſeals ; promiſcuonily; all in 
@Stile 2. 

No w. as it is no Eaſie Mat- 
ter to give a Good Reaſon for 
Writing at all; ſo it is yet more 
Difficult to give That Reaſon in 

an Epiſtle ; which, at beſt, ſtands 
in need of another very good 
Reaſon, for its own ſupport. But 
Prefacer, at the Ordinary rate 
of Prefaces, are wholly Inex- 
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Zo the . Reader. 


euſable; Only an Idle Deal of 
© Fiddle-Faddle betwixt the Mri- 


ter and the Reader, made wor ſe, 
by Care, and Pains ; and Di- 
geſted, out of Vulgar and Pe- 
Aantic Common Places, into one 


Maſs of Patid and Elaborate 
Folly. This Liberty of Pre- 
Facing againſt Prefaces, may 
ſeem a little VUnrea/onable ; but 


Common Scriblers are allow'd 


the Privileges of Common Straum- 
pets. One of the Frankeſt Pro. 
 fitutes that ever I knew ſince l 
was born, had Theſe Words the 

ofteneſt in her Mouth: Lord . 


(ſays ſhe) ro ſee the Impudence 
of ſome Women ! 

To come now to the Reaſons 
that induced me to the Tranflar- 


ing of this Little Book ; I ſhall 


| 209 with the . of the if 


H ork. 


2b the Reader. 
Work it ſelf; which has ever 
been Eſteemed, both for the 
Method, and Matter of it, as one 
of the moſt Exact Pieces of the 
Kind that ever was written, and 


the moſt Trifrattive of Humane 
Life: In fo much, that Cicero 
himſelf valu'd himſelf upon This 
Tract of Morals, as his Maſter- 
Piece, and accordingly recom- 
mended the Study of it to his 
Beloved Son, under That Illuſtri- 
ous Character. Secondly, as it 
was Compoſed in a Looſe, and 
Trouble ſome Age,. ſo was it ac- 
commodated AG to the Cir- 
cumſtances of T; haſe Times ; for 
the afſerting of the Force and 
Efficacy. of Virtue, againſt the 
utmoſt Rs our and Tniquity of 
Fortune. Upon which Conſide- 
Wien e 1 have now 
; 22 turn d 
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To' the: Reader. 
turn'd it into Engliſo, with à 
regard to a Place, and Seaſon, 
that extremely needs it. I do not 
ſpeak This, as if at any time it 
would have been Superffuous; 


but that Deſperate. Diſeaſes re- 
quire the moſt Poierful Res. 


aies. 


Fo giveyou the Sum of i it in 
a 1 Words; It is a Manual of 
Precepts for the Government 
of our ſelves, in all the Offices, 
Actions, and Conditions of Hu- 
man Life; and tending, not 
only to the Comfort of Men in 
Society, but to the Condut- MW 
ing of Particulars alſo, into a 
State of Felicity, and Virtue. 


It is a Leſſon that ſeryes us 
from the very Cradle, to the 


Crave. It teaches us What we 


; Owe to Mankind to our Conn- 


try; 


D the Reader. 


try; to our Parents; to our 
Friends; to our Selves; what 
weare to do as Children; what, 
as Men; what, as Citizens: It 
ſets, and it keeps us Right in 
all the Duties of Prudence, Mo- 
deration, Reſolution, and Juſtice. 
It Forms our Manners ; Purges 
our Afeftions ; Enlightens our 
Vnderſtandings; and leads us, 
through the Knowledge, and the 
Love of Virtue, to the Frattice 
and Habit Nie 
This Treatiſe of Offices, find 
to be one of the Commoneſt 
S$choot- Books that we have; and 
as it is the Beſt of Books, ſo it 
is apply'd to the Beſt of Purpo- 
Jes; that is to ſay, to the Train- 
ing up of 7outh, in the Study 
and Exerciſe of Virtue. The 
Foundations of an Honourable, 
and 


* 


To the Reader. 
and a Bleſſed Life, are laid in 
the very Cradle; and we ſuck 
in the Tincture of Generous or 
Perver ſe Inclinations, even with 
our Mothers Milk : Inſomuch 
that we may date the greater 
part of our greateſt Miſcarria- 
ges, from the Errors, and In- 

” felicities of our Firſt Inſtituti- 
on, and Education. But tho}, 
upon the whole matter, I do 
highly approve of the U/age of 
This Book in Schools, I muft 
confeſs yet, with Submiſſion, 
that I am not at all fatisfy'd in 
the ordinary way of uſing it. 
For the cutting of it our into 
Particles, here and there a Chop, 
makes it a Leſbn, to the Boys, 
rather of Syntax, than Morali- 
ty; beſide the prejudice that it 

_ ſuffers under the Trivial _ bo 
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tothe Re ader. 


of a School-Book ; and the dif 
guſt which naturally continues 
with us, even when we are. Men, 
for that which we were en 
for, when we were Boys. 


Now the Matter of This Book 


being ſo Excellent; and truly 
the Latin of it hardly Cicero- 
nian; it ſhould be our buſineſs 
rather to inculcate the Doctrine 
than the Stile; and yet in ſuch 
manner too, that the Ore may 
be Atrended, without Neglet?- 
ing the Other. And This may 
be effected to the Common Be- 
nefit of the Scholar, in Both 
Kinde; by, Firſt Neading, and Ex- 
pounding Theſe Offices, M hole 
to him, in Engliſh, before he be 
put to Hack, and Puzzle upon 
them by Snaps in the Original; 
the One Og: and Pre- 


paring 


To the Reader. 

paring him for the Other. Let 
him be, Firſt, and in his Mo- 
ther-Tongue, inſtructed in the 
Principles of Moral Duties; 
and he ſhall then with the more 
Eaſe, Profit, and Delight, take 
the ſame Notions down in La- 
tin, and Digeſt them. Where- 
as in beginning with the Latin, 
the Pupil has little more to do, 
than to bring together the No- 
minative Caſe, and the Verb, 
without either Underſtanding, 
or Heeding the main Scopes and 
Intent of the Book, 

Imight! here entertain the Rea- 
der with Twenty Stories of the 
Tnterruptions I have met with, 
in the Courſe of This Tran/lati- 
on; how it has been only the 
Work of Broken Hours; and I 
Went plead 7 fe Diſtractions 


in 


To the Reader. 

in excuſe of all its Inequalitze s, 
and DefeFs. But ſuch as it is, 
Plain, and Simple, I do here 
preſent it to the Publick, with- 
out either Vanity, or Comple- 
ment : and, I hope, without gi- 
ving unto any ſort of Reader any 
Juſt Cauſe of Complaint. For 
He that does not like it may let 
it alone; and there's no Hurt 
done. | 
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FEST HE Reader weed not be 
G told what a great Repu- 
tation this Book of Mo- 
1 TIS .rals hath conſtantly had in 
725003" EThe World ever finee it 
was firſt written; nor how much 


oftner it has been Princed. fince the 


revival of Aricient Learning, than 


any other Treatiſe of Heathen Mo- 
rality z nor how this juſt Opinion 


C ts Uſefulneſs and Excelle nce has 
OC 


Advertiſement io 5 
occaſioned ſo many Tranſlations of 1 


the Benefit of leſs Learned Rea — 
ders. 1 | ) 
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Firſt, why this Tranſlatien, after 
ſo long an Intermiſſion, is now ſent 
abroad again a- new with ſuch Alte- 
rations as are here offered: Eſpeci- 
ally after another very uſeful 'Tran- - W 
ſlation with Notes by Mr. Corkmas 
has had a courſe. of twenty. Years in 
the World. . 
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Secondly, what he may expect to 
find in this New Edition, different 
from the former. 1 


Now as to the firſt of theſe, he 
may be pleaſed to know, that it 
was neither any Partiality to the Me- 
mory of Sir Roger L. Eſtrange, nor 


IH 


* 


any intended Diſreſpect to Mr. Cocł- 
man's excellent Performance, thai 
gave Occaſion to this Attempt; but 


the Reader. 


an earneſt deſire that fo Inſtructive 


— 


2 Draught of Moral Precepts might, 
by a variety of Copies from different 


Hands, be more univerſally known 


to ſuch as have no means of directly 


viewing the inimitable Original. For 
ſince all Men have not the ſame 
Taſte of any Performance, it was 
judged that a Aa of manner in 
repreſenting ſo excellent a Piece of 


Tully might be a means of recom- 
mending it to the peruſal of ſome, 


who would not otherwiſe have con- 


cerned themſelves with it. Upon 


this account there was good reaſon - 
to think, that a Ferſion which had 
formerly been ſo well received by 
the: Publick, as to have undergone 
five large Impreſſions in a few:Years, 


had ſomething in it which: deſerved 


not to be intirely thrown: away: 
Though at the ſame time it was c- 
vident to all competent Judges, that 
there were many ſuch apparent Mi- 
Rakes left ſtanding, even in the * 
4. 2. | | 


Atoertiſonent 70 


of thoſe Impreſſions, as plainly ſhew- | 4 5 
ed that neither Sir Roger's Skill in 4 g 
the Latin Tongue, nor his Acquain- $ ] 
tance with the other Philoſophical WW 
Writings of Tully, were any ways 
Equal to his admired Talent of ex- 
preſſing himſelf in Engliſh. And in- 
deed if they had, he would. * 
have told: the Reader ſo roundly, 
he does in his Preface, that be L. 
rin of it in hardly Ciceronian. Now 
to remove theſe Blemiſſies, and yet 
to preſerve what was commendable 
in Sir Roger's" Performance, was the 
true Occaſion of this preſent Under- 
taking; and *tis hoped the Reader 
will take this for an 1 to the 
firft N e e 


As to the Werd VIS. what 115 
provement he may expect to find in 
this new Edition. This Account 
may be truly given: That the whole 
Verſion has been very carefully exa- 
mined by the beſt Editions of the 
Original Latin. And in Correcti 
fuch Places where the Author's Sente 
Was cither n eee, or mani- 
5 28 


the Reader." 


" Fs miſtaken, the Ar Me- 
| = thod has been obſerved. 


Firſt, where. the Alteration or Ad- 
dition of one or two words would 
reſtore. the true Senſe, there it was 
thought moſt convenient not to en- 
large further; though indeed ſomt 
few, Expreſſions, 4 as Fleſh and 
Bload,Charity, &c. have been changed, 
notwithſtanding their being of com- 
mon uſe among us; becauſe being of 
Scripture Original, Pg were thought 
improper to be uſed in tranſlating of 
a Pagan Author. Some few —— 
have been alſo changed, becauſe they 
were too trivial ane pelaw the Ugo 
uy of the Subject. | 


Sec ondly, where: a greater Alem 
tion was found nece ry, yet cven 
there care has been taken to retain as 


F 


0 


e much of Sir Roger's Phraſe and man- 
ner of Expreflion as could be dane 


conſiſtently with repreſenting he true 
8 W — 417150 
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* 7 & v 
It wo 
here to mention any particular pla- 


ces which are ſo corrected, or to 7 
mention the inſtances in which they 


wanted Correction; ſince thoſe Rea- 
ders who do not underſtand Latin, 
though they may perhaps find ſome 
of thoſe places more inte 1 72 than 
they were in the former Editions; 
yet cannot judge of their agreement 
or diſagreement with the Original. 
And as for thoſe who do underſtand 
the Original, tis preſumed they will 
be better ſatisfied with viewing the 
Corrections as they ſtand in the 
Book it ſelf, if they think it worth 
their while to compare them. And 
for their greater Convenience in Un- 
dertaking ſuch a Compariſon, the 
ſeveral Chapters or Sections are num- 
ber'd in this Edition as they are in 
the lateſt Latin Editions, that they 
may more eaſily examine and judge 
for themſelves. And though the Un- 


dertaker is neither ſo vain as to think 


the Work perfect, nor ſo weak as 
to imagine, that if it were much 
ö better 


uld be a piece of Vanity 
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the Reader. 


better than it is, it could give Sa- 
tisfaction to all Readers; yet he 


hopes 
all equitable Judges will take it for a 


reaſonable Requeſt, not to paſs an 
hard Cenſure before they have exa- 
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HE Advantage of Good Inſti- 
ution, aud Good Example, 
D Fage I 
Dee Greek and Latin both in Khe- 
P92 torick and Philoſophy do well 
A 2 
Cicero ha a Peripatetich, and a Better O- 
rator than Philoſopher, ibid. 
None of the Greeks Excellent in both Kinds, 3 
Tully's Reaſons for Writing upon the Sub- 
77 7 of Common Daties, * ibid. 
e Taxes the Epicureans, 4. 
Nothing defirable for it ſelf but Virtue, F 
All Diſputes ſhould begin with a oy 
+ 3 rf. 
Two ways of treating concerning Duties, 6 
Deliberation reduced by Panztius za Three 
„ 39 bon hn oe Iv ibid. 
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The Contents. 


But Cicero makes Five, 7 
Deſire of Self- preſervation 16 Net ibid. 
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Of Juſtice, Liberality, Prudence, ibid. 
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¶ herein Bridewts. Ja ies 3228 4 
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Two forts of Tujuſtice, vin. 'The Injurious 
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cence, Ambition, Luxury, ibid. 

Difference of -Injurres, 16 


As Injuries of Omiſfion, and the Cauſes of 
rbem: Expence, Fear, Sloth, Buſineſs, ibid. 
Promiſes not always to be kept; ; for the Du- 


ry Changes with the Occaſion, 18 i 
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The Rules, and End of Mar, 
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I. LTO ven, after Twelve . , 
PNY ede ſpent 2 1 ap Hor? ad- 
= Of Cratippus, a hat at e, 
N WY Athens 21 you cannot (my Tov 
| Son Marcus but be abun- 44 Good 
= _—"dantly inſtructed in the Pre- Example. 
cepts and Inſtitutions of Philoſophy, by rea- | 
ſon of the Great Authority of the Maſter, 
as well as of the Place; the One for Eru- 
dition, the Other for Example : I am yet of 
Opinion, that you ſhall do well, neverthe- 
leſs, to take the ſame Courſe in ar Stu- 
dies, that I have done in Mine, and to mingle 
ks B Latin 


2, 
Greek, 


and Latin, 
Rhetorick 
and Philo- 


- 


_ TvurLy's Offices. Book I. 
Latin with your Greek; as a Method which 
I have ever found very much Conducing 
to the Bus'neſs, both of an Orazor, and of 


ſophy. do a Philoſopher : Beſide, that it will give you 


ther, 


Cicero 
half a Pe- 
ripate- 
tique. 


well toge- 


the Command, indifferently, of Both Lan- 
guages. In this Particular, I am-perſwaded 
that I have done my Country-men no ſmall 
Service; and that not only thoſe who have 


no Skill at all in Ereeꝶ, but even the Learn- 


ed Themſelves will acknowledge, that 1 
have in ſome ſort Contributed to the Ad- 
vantage, both of their Eloquence, and Judg- 
ment. Wherefore, as you have the greateſt 
Philoſopher of this Age for your Maſter, 
you ſhall alſo Learn of him as long as you 
pleaſe : and ſo long, certainly, you ought 


to deſire to learn, as you find your ſelf the 
Better for it. Upon the Reading of my 


Writings, you will ſee a great deal in them 


of your Peripatetiques (for we are both Fol- 


lowers of Socrates, and of Plato). As to 


the Matter it ſelf, you are at liberty to uſe 


your Own Judgment; and yet the Acquaint- 
ing of your ſelf with my Writings, will un- 
duubtedly.be of ſome Uſe toward the Im- 


provement of your Latin Tongue. And let 


better 
Orator 
than Phi- 
loſopher. 


me not in this be thought arrogant neither; 
For, allowing my ſelf the meaneſt of many 
Philoſophers, 1 have yet ſome Right, me- 
thinks, after an Age ſpent upon this Study, 
to value my felf upon what peculiarly be- 
longs to an Orator; as Propriety, Perſpi- 
caity, and the Flowers, and Orwaments of 


I«i!-ſpeaking. Wherefore I muſt Earneſt- 


* 


e 
— 


1y recommend unto you the Peruſal, not 


only of my Orations, but likewiſe of my 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, which are now 
ſwell'd almoſt to the Bulk of the Other: 


and that you will read them with Intention 


and Care: for tho? there may be, in the O- 
ther, a greater Force, and Dignity, yet This 


ſmooth and temperate kind of ſpeaking is 
not to be neglected. Amongthe Greeks, ] None of the 


have not found any Man that has Succeſs- 2 


xcellent 


fully apply'd himſelf to the Language of the i» zo, 


Bar, and to this gentle way of Argamenta- Kd 
tion, both at once; unleſs I ſhould reckon. 


Demetrius Phalerens for one: who was in- 
deed a ſubile Diſputant, no very powerful 


Orator; but then had ſuch a Vein of Sweet- 


neſs with him, that a Body might eaſily 
know Theophraſtus had been his Tutor. For 


my own part I have labour'd in Both Theſe - 


Kinds; and with what Effect, let the World 


judge. Plato, I believe, would have made a 


Ready, and a Weighty Pleader, if he had 


bent his Mind to't: And Demoſthenes, a a 
Ozeint and a Polite Philoſopher, if he would 


but have treated of, and ſtuck to, what he 


had from Plato. And this, I judge, was 


the caſe alſo of Ariſtotle, and Iſocrates: they = 


were each of them fond of their Own Way, 
and flighted the other. e CET ON no; 


A 
. 


II. Bor being reſolved to Write ſome- Hs Rea- 
what to you at. preſent, and more hereaf-/” forthe 


choice of © 


ter; I bave made it my Choice to begin up- 74;; 5,4. 
on that Subject, which 1 look upon to bet. 


molt accommodate to your Age, and beft 
N B 2 de- 


it F 

1 | 

5 a * x— 
| | $. TUuLLY's Offices. Book . 
| | becoming the Authority of a Parent. There 
'Þ are many Profitable, and Important Points 
'F in Philoſophy, which have been accurately, 
x and copiouſly handled by divers Learned 
| Men : But that which I take to be of the 
4 Greateſt Latitude, falls under the Head of 


Offices, or Duties betwixt Man and Man; 
whereof they have tranſmitted to us many 
Precepts and. Directions. For there is no 
Condition of Life, either Pxblick, or Pri- 

vate; from Courts of Fuſtice, to Particular 
Families; either Solitary, or in Society; but 

there is ſtill a place for Humane Duty: 

Aud it is the Well, or Ill diſcharging of this 
Office, that makes our Character in the 
World, either Glorious, or Shameful. And 

this is the Common Theme too of all Phi- 
loſophers ; for who ſhall dare to Uſarp 

that Sacred Name, that never preſcrib'd 

Rules for the Government of Life? _ 

He taxes BUT there are ſome Secs yet, that upon 
be Epicu- a Miſtake about the Meaſures of Good and 
iea25- Epil, render Theſe Offices wholly Vain and 
Uſeleſs. For whoever thinks of Separating 

the Supreme Good from Virtue, conſulting 

his own convenience, and not ſtrict honeſty 

in the Caſe: That man can never be, either 

a True Friend, or a Juſt and a Generous Per- 

ſon, upon That Bottom; that is to ſay; in 

a Conſiſtence with himſelf, and without 
ſubmitting ſome time to the Direction of a 
Nature better than his Principles. Can any 
=: Man be Brave, that makes Pain the Worſt. 
Wo of Evi? Or Temperate, that makes Pleas 
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Book I. FurLy's Offces. | 4 
ſure the Supreme Good? This is ſo Obvious, 


that there is no Room left for a Doubt: be- 


ſide that'T have ſpoken to this Point in Ano- 

ther Place. The Patrons of Theſe Opinions 
cannot pretend in any ſort to intermeddle 

in This Matter, without contradicting. 
Fhemſelves: for there can be no Sound, 
Stable, and Natural Principle of Duty, erect - 

ed upon any other Foundation than This; 

that Virtne is Only, or at leaſt Chiefly Deſi- Nothing 
rable for its Proper Self. So that the Stoicks, f 
Academicks, and Peripateticks, are the only =” ET 
Perſons fit to direct in "This Particular: As tue. 

the Whimſies of Ariſto, Pyrrbo, and Heril- + 

lut ate long ſince exploded, and out of 
doors, Not but that they had the ſame 

Right to a Freedom of Debate with other 
People, if they would but have left us in a 
State or Capacity of Election, without cut- 

ting off the very Means of any Communi- 
cation with Humane Duties. Wherefore, 

at This Time, and upon This Subje&, I 


| ſhall chiefly follow the 8 as an 


Expoſitor, but (after my Uſual Way) I ſhall 
Draw what Water I think fit from that 
Fountain, and then Apply it according to 
my own Diſcretion. © + | 
BEING no to treat in this Diſcourſe of A. Diffs. 
the Offices or Duties of Mankind; it will Per te be- 
be Proper, in the Firſt place, to define what $2277 * = 
is meant by the Word Office: a Thing omit- on, 
ted by Pauætiut, which I much wonder at. 
For all Reaſonable Methods of Inſtruction 
in any Matter ſhould" be introduced by a2 
SN ——_ Defini- 
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 FwvrLy's Offices. Book I. 
Definition, for the b:tter underſtanding of 
the Matter in Debate. 
Twe ways III. THE whole way of treating con- 
ef rreating cerning Duties or Offices is divided into two 
L, kinds: the Oze has a Reſpect to the Sum- 
mum Bonum; the Other conſiſts in certain 
Rules and Practices accommodated to the 
Uſe and Conduct of Humane Life. Under 
the Former, there Occur Theſe Queſtions. 
Whether All Offices be Perfect or not: whe- 
rꝛber One Office be Greater or Leſs tban Ano- 
_ ther, with others of the like kind. But 
_ thoſe Offices that are deliver'd to us by Pre- 
cept, though they have a Relation alſo to the 
Conſtitution of the Sovereign Good; yet do 
not ſo immediately appear to have it, be- 
cauſe they ſeem to be rather a Proviſion for 
the Ordering of Life in Society. Theſe are 
the Offices which we ſhall Diſcourſe of in 
this Book. There is alſo another Diviſion 
of Offices; ſome are call'd Middle, and im- 
perfect, others Perfect; We may call the 
Latter, a Right, (according to the Greek 
word Kerplous) and the Other, a Common 
Office, (xab ijne) defining ſo as to make 
That a Perfect Office which is exactly Right; 
and That a Middle Office, whereof a "46 
may give a Reaſonable Account for the doing 


F. | 


Deliler- No w, according to Panætius, in forin- 


ton, «c- ing any Reſolution of acting, there are 
eos hg Three general Heads of Deliberation. The 
ps, under Firſt Queſtion is, Whether the thing delibe- 1 
three rated upon, be Good, or Evil? Wherein ſe- 
Heads. 4 4 veral 


Book I. TuLLy's Offices, 7 
veral Men are many times of ſeveral Opini- 
ons. The Second Enquiry or Conſult re- 
fers to the Eaſe, Pleaſure, or Convenience 
of Life ; as Eſtate, for the purpoſe ; Wealth, 
or Power ; by which we are enabled to be 
helpful, both to our ſelves, and our Friends: 
Whether the Matter in debate be convenient, 
or not? And this fort of Deliberation falls 
wholly under the head of Profir. The Third 
Point of Deliberation, lies in a Caſe, where 
the Honeſt and the ſeemingly „ 
come in Competition. For when Utility 
ſeems to drive Oue way, and Honeſty to invite 
us Another, there follows a Diſtraction of 
Mind, and a dubious Anxiety of Thought. 
It is a great failing to leave out any thing in cicero 
a Diviſion; and yet there are Two things 7-5 
omitted in This. For the Queſtion is not?. 
only, Whether a thing be Honeſt, or not? 
but where there are Two ws, © Honeſt, be- 
fore us, which is the Honeſter? and of Twa 
Profitables, whether is the more Profitable? _.. 
So that his three Branches muſt be extended. 
to Five. Firſt therefore we ſhall Diſcourſe 
of what is Honeſt, under two Heads; then 
of that which is Prefitable, under as many; 
and laſtly, of the Compariſon between 
IV. ALL Living Creatures are Original- Deſre of 
ly mov'd by a Natural Inſtin, toward the f %, 
means of Self-preſervation: As the Defence i, Natu- 
of their Lives, and Bodies; the Avoidance ral. 
of things hartful to them; the ſearch, and 
proviſion of all re tor Life; as Food, 


4 Shelter, 


— 


TuLLy's Offices. Book l. 


Shelter, and the like. The Appetite of Pro- 
pagating and Continuing their Kina, is like- 
wile common to all Animals, together with 
a certain Care, and Tenderneſs for their 
The Diffe- Iſſue, Now betwixt a Man, and a Brute, 
_ 7ence in. there is eminently this Difference. The One 
ſtink and is catry'd on by Sexſe, and to That only 
Reaſon, which is preſeut; with little or no regard to 
what is either paſt, or to come: whereas the 
Other, enjoying the Benefit of Reaſon, 
(whereby he ſees the Conſequences of Things, 
views their Cauſes, and obſerves the ſeve- 
ral Steps, and as it were the Train in which 
one goes before another; compares Reſem- 
| Blances of Times, Adtions, and Events, and 
| tacks the Preſent, to the Future) can eaſily 
take in his whole Life at one View, and 
prepare all things neceſſary for the Uſe, and 
/ ² dats eget Gs 
The Seeds I is by force of the ſame Reaſon, that 
of Juſtice. Nature makes one Man a Friend to ano- 
ther; that ſhe moves us to the Love of Com- 
Liberality. nunication, and Society; that ſhe implants 
in us a particular Affection to our Children, 
and dictates to us the Neceſſity of Commu- 
nities, and Councils. This is it that puts us 
upon providing for Food, and Cloathing ; 
and not for our ſelves alone, but for our 
Wives, our Children, our Friends, and for 
all thoſe that ate under our Protection. 
This Impreſſion raiſes great Thoughts in us; 

and fits us for Action: but there is nothing 

ſo Appropriate, and Pecaliar to Mankind, as 
the Love, and Faculty of Tracing out the 
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Book I. TorLys Offer. 

Truth. Inſomuch, that we are no ſooner = 

at Liberty from Common Cares and Bi- 

eſs, but our Heads are preſently at work 

upon ſomething to be either ſeen, or heard, 

or learnt; accounting upon the knowledge 

of things wonderful, and hidden, as a neceſ- 

ſary Ingredient. into a Happy Life. From 

whehtce' may be drawn this Concluſion, 

That whatſoever in True, Simple, and Sin- 

cere, is moſt congruous to the Nature f 

Man. This love of Trath is accompany dd 

with a deſire of Rule . ſo that a*Gererons Magnani- 

and Well- qualified Mind, will never be *g. 

brought into Subjection, unleſs either for 

Learning, or Iuſtruction ſake; „or in ſub» 

miſſion to a Juſt, and Lauful Governonr, 

for the Common Good. This Elevation be- 

gets a Contempt of Fortune, and a Dig- 

nity of Spirit. And it is no ſmall matter Mode, 

neither, the power of Reaſonable Nature 44 Ten- 

even in This reſpe& : that Man alone un- 

| derſtands Order, and Decency, and the pro- 

; WE per Bounds to be obſerved in Hords, . and 

| Actions: That of all Creatures ozly May is. 

: affected with the Beauty, the Gracefulneſs, 

F and the Symmetry of Viſible Objedts, Now: _ 

J if Nature, and Reaſon, purſue an Ana- 5 

logy or Reſemblance between the Eye and 

the Mind; then how much a aeg Va- 

luè muſt ſhe ſet upon the - Grace, and 

Conftaucy of our Manners ; and the keep- 

ing ſuch a guard upon all our Words, © 

and Deeds, that no Uzmanly thing, not a 

looſe. Syllable, . or * eſcape us? This“ 
7 5 i 18 
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TuLLy's Offices. Bock I. 
is the Compoſition of that Honeſty we look 
for, which is never the leſs Venerable, 
though it be not ſet off with any ontward 
Ornaments. For without any approbation 
from abroad, the whole Earth cannot yet 
hinder it from being praiſe-worthy in its 
own Nature. . 

V. Tus, my Son Marcus, you ſee a 
faint Idea or Sketch of Honeſty, which if. 
it could be preſented to our Eyes in its Ge- 
nume Luſtre, how wonderfully ſhould we 
be tranſported (as Plato ſays) with the Love 

of Wiſdom. 285. | | 
hn 7 aver THERE is not any Virtue whatſoever 
Virrues, but ariſes from Oue, or Other, of theſe four 
_ he Heads; and Ne N either, Firſt, = wr 
me. e perception of Truth, and a ſagacity of Mind; 
_— 1 5 re in the CAS of Vn · 
mane Society; giving every man his Aue, 
and keeping faith in all Promiſes, and Con- 
tracts; or, Thirdly, in the Greatneſs, and 
force, of a Brave, and Invincible Courage; 
or, Fourthly, in the Order, and Meaſure of 
all our Words and Actions; according to the 
Rules of Modeſty, and Temperance, _ 
Diffin# Now though theſe four Virtues may be 
| 3 „. Complicate, and Linkt together, there are 
4 Complti 5 a © 1 
cation of yet certain diſtinct Duties, that iſſue ſeve- 
Virtue. rally from each of them: As for inſtance, 
Proderc, the Scrutiny and Bolting out of a Trauth, 
fearches the Ariſes from that part which we firſt deſerts: | 
Truth of bed, in which we placed Wiſdom and Pre 
Things, dence. The fearch of Truth is a buſineſs par- 
ticularly appertaining to That C irtut : * 
5 | he 
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he that makes the beſt judgmgnt of theTrath © 
of Things; he that moſt readily finds te 
way to't; and gives the beſt account of the | 
Reaſon of it, we conclude him, without all 
diſpute, to be the wileſt Man. So that ef- 
fectually, the proper Szbjed of This Virtue, 
is Trath : But the Bulineſs of the Other Fuſtice 
three Virtues, is, to procure aud maintain Fils / 
Neceſjaries, for the Commodity of Lyfe ; ciciy. 
the upholding of Communities, and Society; 
and to ſhew the Dignity of the Mind, as well , 
in the Communicating of our Fortunes, as wary of 
in the Acquiring of them ; and more yet (if difficulties, 
chere ſhall be occaſion) in the deſpifizg of 75-pe- 
them. But Order, Conſtancy, Moderation, rde, and 
and the like, require ſomething of Action, Meaſure. 
in concurrence with the Operations of the 4 dec 
Mind: And he that would acquit himfelf in if 
the Courſe of his Life, with Reputation and all, 
a good Grace, muſt obſerve Order, and Mea- 
ure. | : 1 8 
4 VI. OF theſe Four Parts, into which we Prudexce 
have divided the Nature, and the Power of“ np | 
Virtue ; that which concerns the difquiſition '* "TH 
of Truth, holds moſt affinity with the So 
of Man. We are all of us, both draws, 
and lea, to a deſire of Knowledge ; and eve- 
ry man values himfelf upon being wzſer than 
his Neigbbour; but on the other fide, . to 
Fail, to Miſtake, to be Ignorant, and to he 
deceived, we look upon as a wretched, and 
a reproachful thing. 
Is the purſuit of this moſt Natural Vir Have: a 
we, we mult take heed. of Zwo 2 : ebb lh 
5 Ir 


** 


. 


— 
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Credulity, Firſt, the taking vp of Things upon Truſt; 
ns and flattering our 8 that we know more, 
than effeQually we do. He that would keep 

Clear of this Rock (as every man ſhould en- 
deavour it) mult diligently attend his Buſi- 
ness, and allow himſelf time to conſider of 
Curioſity. it. The Other is the beſtowing of more 
Pain and Study upon things that are ob- 
ſcure, hard, and ſuperfluous, than the Mat- 

ter is worth : whereas by avoiding theſe Er- 

rors, and employing the ſame application 

vpon profitable Knowledge, and the ſtudy 

of Virtue, a Man gains to himſelf deſerved 
Commendation. We have heard of Cajus 
Hulpitius, for his Aſtronomy ; and have known 

Sextas Pompeius famous for his Geometry; 

and other perſons eminent for Logique; 

and more for Civil Law; which Sciences 

are all of them exerciſed in the Inveſtigati- 

on of Truth; and yet for a Man to divert 
himſelf, by theſe Studies, from Common f. 

feces, and Buſineſs, is againſt the Nature of 
Humane Duty. For the Excellency of Vir- 

tue lies in Action; but yet not without In- 
tervals, there being frequent occaſions of 
returning to Study. Not that the Mind is 

ever Iale; but ſtill in a Conſtant Agitation 

of Thought, even when we do not actually 

deſign it: and all the Motions of it ate apply'd 

either to the deliberating, and adviſing up- 

on things Honeſt, and tending to a good and 

happy life; or upon the Acquiring of Hſ= 

dom, and Knowledge, And fo 1 for 
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Prudence, which is the fir/# Fountain of 
WV irtze. — _ a, 
| VII. Or the 0ther Three Virtuet, we find Tuſtice 
That to be of the largeſt extent, which di- and Libe- 
Irects the Ordering of Men in Society; and 74: 
in a kind of Community of Life. Of This, 
there are Two parts; Fuſtice, which is the 
more Glorious Virtue ;, and entitles us to 
the very Name, and Character, of Good 
Men; and Beneficence, which is of near 
affinity with it, which we may otherwiſe 
call Liberality, or Bounty. The firſt Duty The duties 
of Juſtice is This; That we hurt no Man, Juſtice. 
unleſs provok'd to it by an Injury, and in 
our Own Defence. We are then to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt things Common, and Particu- 
lar; and to uſe them accordingly: Not that 
any thing is Private in its Own Nature; The bounds 
but as it becomes ſo, either by Ancient poſ- Ait H the 
ſeſſion, as appropriated by the firſt Occupant pn 
or by Conqueſt, upon the right of Arms; - 
or elſe by Law, Agreement, Condition, or 
Lot. From hence the Arpine Field is ſaid 
to belong to the People of Arpinam, and 
the Txſcalan Field to thoſe of Taſculum: 
and in like manner is the deſignation of 
Private Poſſeſſions. Now ſince Cuſtom and 
Uſage, have rendred. many things Private, 
which Nature made Common; let every 
man quietly enjoy his Lot; and whoever 
ſhall attempt to break in upon it, ought to 
be look'd upon as one that violates tze 
Rights of human Society. But becauſe (as © 
Plato ſays. fingularly well) we are not 2 
2 * 4 


- 
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for our ſelves alone, but for our Country, our 
Parents, and our Friends : and becauſe (as 
the Stoic hs will have it) the Earth, and all 
the Productions of it, were Created for the 
Uſe of Man; and Man only for Mans fake 
begotten ; that one might be helpful to ano- 
ther: What can we do better than to fol- 
low, where Nature is our Guide? To lay 
Common Benefits in Common ; and by an 
Intercourſe of Good Offices, as Giving, and 
Receiving ; by Arts, Induſtry, and all our 
Faculties, to Incorporate Mankind into One 
Society. - 

THE Foundation of Juſtice, is Faith; 
That is to ſay, a Hirmuneſt, and Truth in our 
A forced Words, Promiſes, and Contract. The Sto- 


Ty re; es, that are great Etymologiſts, will have 
des. des to be ſo called, quia fit quod dictum 


eft ; (becauſe that which is ſaid, is done.) 

his may ſeem to be far fetch'd; but 
however we have taken the Freedom to ap- 

ly it. | | 

r- 3 n are Two ſorts of Ixjuſtice: 
of 1nju- One is the Immediate doing of an Injury ;. 
fie. and the Ocber is, the not protecting, or de- 
fendeng the Injur d perſon; for ſo much as 

Te injuri- in us lies. For he that Iujuriouſiy offers 
„s Violence to any man, either in his Kage, 
ger. or any other Paſſion whatſboever, may de 
tak en to be in ſome degree, conſtructively, 

And the a Mnrtherer ; and he that does not his beſt, 
Deſerter. to ſave his Neighbour from harm, and o 
keep off the blow, is as well to blame (thoꝰ 
not ſo much) as the Deſerter of his * 

. is, 
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his Friends, Or his Country. ; N OW there are An injury 
many Injuries done us upon Ser purpoſe to o 27 fear 
hurt us, which ariſe yet from Feats; as 
when he that watches to do another man 
miſchief, does it upon prevention, for fear 
the Other ſhould hurt him. But the greater 
Part of Injuries are done with a deſign to 
compaſs ſomething we have a mind to: 
wherein Avarice has a very great ſhare. Avarice. 
VIII. As to the Matter of R:ches, they 
are deſir'd, partly for our Neceſſities, and = 
partly for our Pleaſares, The deſire - of Magrif- 
Money in great Minds, is to make an In- bence. 
tereſt by it: and to get into our Power, the 
means of obliging. It was lately the Saying 
of Craſſus, that be that would be Upper moſt Amlitim. 
in a Commonwealth, could never have Money 
enough, till be was able to maintain an Ar- 
my at his own Charge. There is a pleaſure Luxury. 
alſo, in a Splendid, and Magnificent Appea- 
rance ; Rich Furniture; and Men take de- 
light to live in Reputation, Glory, and Pleu- 
ty; which begets. an Inſatiable Thirſt of 
Money to maintain it. And yet we are not 
forbidden to advance, M excreaſe our For- 
tunes; provided it be done without wrong 
to Another ; but the injuring others is al- 
ways to be avoided. But men are apt to 
forget the Kules, and Meaſures of Juſtice, 
when they come once to be tranſported - 
with the deſire of Empire, High Places, and 
Titles. | It goes a great way, that ſaying of 
Eunius, There 1s no Faith, or Fellowſhip in 
Empire. Tis a hard matter to preſerve 
1 Friend» 
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Friendſbip, and Agreement, in a Caſe where 
_ there are many Competitors, and but one can 
ſucceed: which maniteſtly appeared in that 
Tempeſt which C. Ceſar lately brought up- 
on the Government: who confounded Hea- 
ven and Earth, and overturn'd all Laws Di- 
vine, and Humane, for the compaſſing of 
that Power, which he (out of a miſtaken 
judgment of things) propounded to himſelf. 
And great pity it is, that this inordinate deſire 
of Honor, Dominion, Power, and Glory, does 
for the moſt patt infeſt the moſt Famous 
Wits, and the largeſt Minds: ſo that 
an Error in this Caſe, is the more to be 


avoided; + N 
Difference Now in all Injaries, there is a great dif- 
ef 1njurici- ference betwixt that which is done upon the 
Sudden, and in Hot Blood (which is Com- 
monly but Short, and Tranſient) and that 
Which is done upon Fore- thought, and Coun- 
ci]; for thoſe in a heat, are much lighter 
than thoſe upon deſign and preparation. 
And this ſhall ſuffice to have ſpoken of 1z- 
juries offer'd, or done. E 
Injuries of IX. Now why we do not Protect and 
omiſſion; Defend the Oppreſſed, but abandon our Da- 
on rs of ties; there may be ſeveral Reaſons. We 
them. are not willing to be at the Charge, or Trou 
Expence. hle: we are loth to make Enemies; or it 


58. may be, we are negligeut, lazy, fluggiſh ; 


» Z 
ry * 


VBus ef. taken up with particular Studies, or hin- 


der'd by Bas*neſs: and This makes us leave 
thoſe expos'd to Ruine, whom it is our Du- 
ty to preſerve, Wheretore we muſt take. 

8 8 heed, 
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heed, not to reſt upon that which Plato ob- 
ſerves of the Ph:loſophers : as if the ſkudyimg 
and endeavouring to find out the Truth, the 
vilifyiug and deſpifing of the things that moſt 
Men vehemently defire, and quarrel about, 
entitled them preſently to the Character of 
Honeſt Men: Not conſidering, that while 
they are ſo zzft on the One ſide, as to wrong 
uo Body, themſelves : they are yet ſo an uf, | 
on the Other, as to leave Other People to 
do it: And ſo rather than quit their Szzdtes, 
they forſake their Duties, and their Friends, 


whom they ought to defend. And there- 


| fore ('tis thought) they would have nothing 
| to do with the Community it ſelf, if they 
were not compell'd by Force: A thing 


which ought rather to be done, by Good-- 


Will; and by Choice. For it is not the Qua- 


{ity of the Act, let it be never ſo rigbt, but 
the Intention of it, that makes the Virtae. 
There are ſome, that either for ſaving of 


their Ow# ſtake, or out of an Averſeneſs e- 
ven to dealing with Mankind, cry, Let eve- 
ry Man look to his Own Bus neſs; I meddle 
with no Body: And all this, to get the Re- 


putation of Harmleſs people. Theſe Men, 
while they ſhun One Injuſtice, they fall into 
Another. For he that contributes neither 
Study, Labour, nor Fortune, to the Pablick, 


is a Deſerter of the Community. Now theſe 


Two ſorts of Injuries being laid down, to- 
gether with the Cauſes of them; and having 
{tated beforehand the Boxnds of Juſtice, it 
will be no hard matter to aſſign unto eve- 
8 2 | ry 
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ry Perſon, and Occaſion, its proper Duty, if 
we be not over-partial to our ſelves: but 
in another bodies Caſe, it is difficulr to be 
equally careful: Although Terence's Chremes 
thinks no Caſe another bodies whichts com- 
mon to Manina: But yet being more ſen- 
ſible, and quicker lighted in our Own Con- 
cerns, than for the Good, or Evillthat be- 
fals others ; (which we look upon as very 
Remote) we paſs upon the One, and the 
Other, (tho? in the very ſame Caſe) a quite 
Different Judgment. It is good advice 


De nothing therefore, to forbear acting, where we doubt 


with 
doubting. 


Promiſes 
wort al- 


Ways to 


4. keps. 


The Duty 
changes 

with the 
Orca ſian. 


whether the thing be good or bad. For the 
Right is as Clear as tho Sun; but doubt- 


ing implies ſome deſign at leaſt of an- 
juſtice. 23 | 


X. Bur it often falls out, that the ſame 
thing which at one time would become a 
Man of Honour, and Faſtice, would at ano- 


ther time not only vary, but prove the Clear 


Contrary : As the delivering up of a Truſt 
to a Mad man; or keeping Promiſe with 
him. Nay in matters of Faith, and Trath, 
it is juſt, in ſome Caſes to deny; and in 
others, not to keep Touch; for all muſt re- 
fer to thoſe Fundamentals of Juſtice alrea- 
dy propounded. As Firſt, to wrong no 
Man ; and ſecondly, in all Caſes to confult 
the Common Good. So that the Duty is not 
always the ſame ; but changes with the Oc- 
caſion. Suppoſe ſuch a Promiſe or Con- 
tract paſt, as if it were performed, would 


* manifeſtly tend to the Damage, either of the 


Party 


a + 
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lence, or over-aw'd by Fear, or out. witted, 
and over-reach'd by Fraud, every body 
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Party promiſing, or of the Perſon to whom | 
the Promiſe was paſſed, to have it perform- 

ed. If Neptune (as it is in the Fable) had 


not made good his Promiſe to Theſeas, The- 
eus had not been deprived of his Son Hip- 
polytus : for the Story goes, that of Three 
wiſhes, the Laſt was in his Paſſion the de- 


ſtruction of —— and the Grant of 


that requeſt, caſt him into Inconſolable Sor- 

rows. So that neither are we to keep thoſe 
Promiſes that are unprofitable to the Promi- 

ede Or more bartfal to the Promiſer, than 
advantageous, to the Other. * Tis againſt 4 greater 
the Nature of our Duty, not to prefer a 5, 
greater before a leſs: At if I promiſe to before 4 
plead any man's Cauſe, and in the Interim, eſs. 

my Son falls dangerous III; it is no Breach . 

of Faith, or Duty in me, not to appear, but 
rather the contrary : and it were yet worſe, 

in hin to Whom the Promiſe was made, 


to complain of ſuch a diſappointment. And 


now in matters where a man is under Vio- 


knows that Thoſe promiſes are not Binding: 

many of them being diſcharg'd in Form, by 

the Prætors Court, and ſome by the very 
THERE are ſeveral Injuries, that are Injuries of 


I meerly matter of Cavil, and only advan- £7444 and 


tages taken, by a Crafty and: malicious In- 
zerpretation of the Law. From whence 
that ſaying, Extreme Right, is Extreme 
Mrong, is now become a common Proverb. 


* 2 
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Of This Sort, there have been many Practi- 
ces, even upon a Publique Score: One 


_ agreed upon a Trace with the Enemy for 


30 days, and afterward made Incurſions up- 


on him, and deſtroyed his Country by night: 


becauſe the Ceſſation was for days, not 
uighis. Neither can I juſtify our Country- 
man, if it be true: Q. Fabius Labeo, or ſome 
body elſe (for I have it only upon Hear/ay) 
was by the Senate Conſtituted Arbitrator of 
the Boundaries of Nola and Naples. When 
he came to the place, he took the Com- 


miſſioners apart, and adviſed them in pri- 


vate, not to do any thing greedily, or to 
reſs too much; but rather to abate of their 


Pretenſions, than to demand more: and pre- 


vailed ſo far upon them, that there was a 
good ſpace of ground left betwixt them; 
ſo that when he had marked out their 
Bounds, according to their own ſeveral De- 


mands, that which was left in the middle, 


he adjudg'd to the Romans, This was ra- 


ther a Cheat than a Judgment; and this In- 


direct, and Crafty way of Impoſi ſhould 
be avoided in all Caſes. 255 int 


XI. THERE are certain Dxties to be 


obſery*d:alſp, even to thoſe that do us the 
reateſt wrong; for there muſt be a Meas 


in the very Prniſhment; and Revenge : aud 


1 0 not know, but it may be ſufficient, 
for the Aggreſſon to be brought to Repent of 


his Injury, both for his Own Amendment, 
and the Terror, and Example of Otber. 
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TE Laws of War, among all Nations, The Rules 
ſhould be ſtrictiy and punQually obſerv'd. T Her. 
For ſince there are but Tuo ways of Con- 
tending, the One, by Diſpute, the Other, by 
Force; the One, Humane, and the Other 
Brutal : we muſt of neceſſity have recourſe 
to the Latter, where the Former will not 
take place.” Wherefore the end of Har is The En4 
to ſecure our ſelves from Violence, in a ſtate of War. 
of Peace: and in caſe of /i&ory, we ſhould 
preſcrve thoſe that behaved themſelves with 
Honor, aud Ceneraſity in the Action of the _ 
Par: As our Anceſtors receiv'd into the The Ro- 
very Privileges of the City,, the Tuſculans, N : 
the Æqui, the Volſci, the x Bach the Her- their En- 
: nici + but Carthage, and Numantia, . 
, I wholly raz'd. I could wiſh they had ſpar d 
bc Corinth: but they had a reſpect, I ſuppoſe, 
co the ſtrength, and ſituation of the Place, 

and ſo deſtroy'd it : that for the future it 
might not, ſome time or other, prove an 

Encouragement to a Revolt. In my Opi- 
nion, Peace ſhould be always conſulted, 
nu dere it may be had without Treachery : 
and if my advice had been hearkned to in 
This matter, we might yet at this day have 
had ſome ſort of a Republique, though not 
the Beſt whereas now we have juſt none 
at all. We ſhould provide likewiſe, not | 
only for thoſe that are Overcome in the Field; And to 
but for thoſe alſo that throw down n 
Arms, and caſt themſelves upon the Faith ; 
of the General, who are, to be receiv'd,. e- 
ven after the Battery is begun, and the meg 
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made. In which point, we have been ſo 
ſcrupulouſly Juſt, that according to the Cu- 
ſtom of our Anceſtors, thoſe that took Ci- 
ties, or Nations, conquer'd in War, into the 
Roman Allegiance, were made Patrons, and 
Protectors of thoſe they took. And the 
Rights of War are ſet forth with exact ſo- 
lemnity in the Proviſions of the Fæcial Law; 
wherein we are given to underſtand that no 


pon War can be Juſt, and Warrantable, unleſs 


W Hat 
Terms to 


it be grounded upon ſome matter of Claim, 
wndertake Or denounced beforehand, by Proclamation. 
« War. Poppillius (the General) held a Province: 


and a Son of Cato's liſted himſelf a Soldier 


A Cenſci- under his Command. Poppillius, finding it 
convenient to diſcharge ove Legion, Cato's 
Son, ſerving in that Legion, was alſo diſ- | 
miſt ; but he continuing ſtill in the Army, 
out of a love of action, his Father wrote a 

Letter to Poppillius, Requeſting him, that if | 


his Son continu d with him in Arms, he would 


entious In- 
Hance, 


give him the Military Oath, over again, be- 
cauſe his former being diſſolv'd, he could not 
otherwiſe juſtifie his putting himſelf into the 
uarrel. Such was the Reverence they bare, 
even to the Conſcience of making War | 
There is extant, an Epiſtle of Marcus Cato 
the Elder, to his Son Marcus, when he was 
a Soldier in Macedonia, in the War againſt 
Perſeus, wherein he tells his Son, that þe 
Heard the Conſul had diſmiſt him; and 
charges him not to engage in any Battel, as 
a thing unlawful for him, that was no longer 
4 Soldier, to fight an Enemy. 
Nats Sn XII. IT 
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XII. Ir is remarkable, the changing of the 
word Perduellis (a public Enemy) into Ho- 


ſtis; to ſweeten the Foulneſs of the Thing, 


by the Softneſs of the Term. For Hoſtis (with 


our Forefathers) was the ſame as Peregri- 
nus, (a Stranger) is with us, as appears by 


the Twelve Tables, Aut ſtatus dies cum 
Hoſte. And then, Adverſus Hoſtem Aterna 


8 Aathoritas, What can be Gentler, than to 


Treat an Enemy in this eaſie Language? 
Although Caſtom, I muſt confeſs, has made 


it harſher, by transferring the ſignification of 


it, from That of a Stranger, to the proper 


Denomination of one that bears Arms againſt 


75, Nay in the Cale of a War for Honor, 
or Dominion, there mult yet be the ſame 
Cauſes, and Grounds before- mentioned, to 


make it Juſt: but ſtill all Conteſts of This 


kind muſt give fairer Quarter. For as in Con- 


| teſts between Fellow-Citizens, wediſtinguiſh 
| betwixt an Enemy and a Rival, our Title and 
Dignity lies at Stake in the Ore Caſe ; but 


our Life and Reputation, in the other; ſo 


the War we had with the Celtiberi, and the 


Cimbri (the Spaniards, and Danes) was a 
War of Eumity: and the queſtion was not, 
who ſhould Govern, but who ſhould Live. 
With the Latines, the Sabines, the Sammites, 
the Carthagintans ; and with Pyrrhas, the 


{ quarrel was Empire. The Carthaginians 


were perfidious; Hannibal was cruel ; but 
the Reſt more Honourable. It was a Glo- 
rious Declaration, that of Pyrrbus, about 

9 5 Kb: Fo the 
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24 TuLLy's Offices. Book l. 
the diſcharge of ſome Priſoners, as we find 
it in Eunius. | Th 


A Brave Let Mercenaries Truck, and Treat for Gold; 
1 en Honor's a thing not to be Bought or Sold. 
thus) Courage and Steel muſt eud this Glorious 
thus. 8 2 | * 
zrife e | | 
And in the Caſe of Victory, or Life, 8 
Fortunes the Fudge. We'll tate the Chance 
f War: | 
And what Brave Man ſoever ſhe ſhall ſpare 
Mith Life; depend upon't, Pl ſet him Free; 
Let him but Own the Gift, to the Great Gods, 
and Me. 3s 25 


T EIS was a Royal Speech, and Reſo- 
lution, and well becoming the Blood of 

LEacus. | LEES aA | 
Faith muſt XIII. BUT even in the Caſe of a private 
be kept promiſe : and upon what pinch, or neceffi- 
Enemy. ty ſoever; Faith is yet to be kept, even 
A noble with an Enemy. When Regalus was taken 
exempl: of Priſoner in the firſt Punique Yar, and ſent 
Salus. to Rome to ſolicite the exchange of fome 
Priſoners, upon his Oath to return; ſo ſoon 
as ever he came There, he adviſed the Se- 
nate againſt himſelf; and that they ſhould 
not agree to the Exchange. His Friends, 
and Relations preft him extremely againſt 
going back __ but he choſe rather to re- 
turn to the Torture, than to ftay and break 

his Faith to an Enemy. 

IN the ſecond Punique War, after the Bat- 
tel of Cannæ, Hannibal ſent ten Priſoners to 
= == Rome, 


Bock I. TurLy's Offices. 
Rome, under an Oath of returning ; unleſs 
they could obtain the Liberty of ſuch and ſuch 


Priſoners in Exchange. They were no ſooner Agtorions 
out of the Camp, by Hannibal's permiſſion, ? 


but one of them found out a ſhift to evade the 
Oath : and preſently went back under co- 


lour of ſomething left behind him, and then 


returning, went his way, as if the Obliga- 
tion of the Oath had been diſcharg'd. And 


ta all Promiſes, the Intention is to be conit- 
der'd, not the Letter. The Cenſors ſet a 


Fine during life, upon all their Heads that 
vere forſworn : and upon His, among the 
reſt, that invented this it. But the moſt D Ro- 


mans 4 


Generous Inftance of Juſtice to an Enemy, 


was that of our Anceſtors in the Caſe of E 


Pyrrhus : There was a Deſerter that made 
a Propoſal to the Senate, for the Poyſon- 


ing and Diſpatching of Pyrrhus: but the 


Senate, and Fabritias deliver'd up the Trai- 


they had for Treachery, that they would 
not make uſe of it, tho? to the deſttuction 
of a Powerful and an Invading Enemy. 
And ſo much for Military Duties. 


We muſt not forget neither, that to- F tie- 


to Infers- + 


ward the meaneſt of men alſo, there is a 
ſaſtice to be obſerv'd; even in the Condi- 
tion, and Fortune of Slaves: and it is good 
Counſel, to adviſe the uſing of them as Hire- 
lings to require their Fork; and to make 
them a juſt and reaſonable allowance. 
No there are 75 we ways of doinga man 
= an 


ſo it was in Words, but not in Effect: for 


tor to his Maſter : Such was the deteſtation 


ors, 


iece of 
uſtice. 


nero#s 
nemy. 


_ * 


r 


”_ 
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26 . TuLLy's Offces. Book I. 
Of Force an Injury : the one is by Force, the other by 
andFraud. Fraud. The One is the quality of the Tux, the 
Other of the Lion. They are neither of them 
proper for. a Man: but yet Fraud is the more 
Odious of the TWO: and of all Iujuſtices 
that is the moſt Abominable, and Capital, 
which impoſes upon us under the colour of 
Honeſty and Good meaning, at the time 
when the greateſt act of Knavery is intend- 
ed. And this ſhall ſuffice for Juſtice. 
Of Libera- XIV. To purſue my purpole, I ſhall 
tay. now handle the Point of Liberality, or 
Bounty: than which there is nothing more 
accommodate to the Nature of man: But 
How to it falls under many Limitations. It ſhould 
e 19 be our firſt Care to ſee, that what we Give, 
to Whom, may not be to the diſadvantage of the Per- 
ſon we would oblige, or of any other body: 
and next, that it be not above our Proportion: 
and then, that it be ſuited to the Diguity 
. of the Receiver. For the firſt is the Foun- 
dation of Juſtice, to which all theſe Cir- 
cumſtances are to be refert'd. He that pre- 
tends to gratifie any man witn that which 
is rather to his Damage, than to his Benefit, 
is ſo far from deſerving the Reputation of 
being Liberal, or Bountiful, that he is to be 
accounted as the moſt pernicious of Flatte- 
rers. And Thoſe alſo that Rob one man, 
to give to another, are guilty of the ſame 
Injuſtice, with them, that take Money out 
of their Neighbors Pockets, to put into their 
Own. There are many People that look 
big, and ſer up for men of Honor, that yet 
| have 
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have this humour of rating from one, and 


wing to another; and reckon upon it, as a 
Rien piece Oey, if they can but advance 


riend, upon what Terms 

ſoever. Bat This is ſo far from a Good. 
Office, that it is the clear Contrary, Let us n to 
therefore ſo govern our Favours, that we %%ge. 
may oblige thoſe we love, and yet hurt no 


body. Shall we call it Liberality, in L. Sylla, 
and C. Cæſar, the Tranſlation of fo many 


Eſtates from the Right Owners, into the 
poſſeſſion of Strangers? There can be no 
Liberality in a Caſe of Injuſtice. The Se- 

cond Caution is the keeping of our Bounty 
within Compaſs :' and not to give beyond Give in 
our Ability: for they that extend their Kind- - reporti- 
neſſes beyond this Meaſure, wrong theit 
Relations, by 8 Bounties to 
Strangers, Which they ſhould rather have 


communicated, or left to their Friends. This 


humour of Liberality, is commonly accom- 


panied with a certain Greedineſs, that makes 
no Scruple of getting any thing, though by 
| Rapize, or Injury, fo they may but have 
| wherewithal to ſupply a miſtaken Bounty. 


Nay, there are many that give largely, Gert 
merely to be Thought Bountiful ; and s 
only upon a Score of Vanity, without any ver. 
Frankneſs of Heart; which is rather a flaſh 
of Oſteutation, than an act of Genero/ity, f 
and Virtue. The Third Caution is, the ma- The Choi: 
king Choice of a worthy Perſon: wherein % Fer- 
we thould conſider the Morals of the Man““ 
that we would oblige; his particular diſpo- 

C 2 ſition 


— 


\ 


TurLY's Offces. Book, 
ſition towards us ; our entercourſe with 
him in Community, and Society of Lite; 
and the good Offices he hath already done 
us. It would be well, if we could find a 

Concurrence of all theſe : but if not, the 
more Inducements we have, and the greater 
| they are, the more is their weight. 

There is ns 'HOWBEIT, ſince we do not live with 
. „Men abſolutely Perfect, either for Virtue, 
or Wiſdom; but with thoſe that acquit them- 
ſelves very well, if they can but arrive at 
ſome faint reſemblances of Virtue: let this 
be alſo taken into Confideration, that no 
Man whatſoever is to be neglected, in 
whom there appears the leaſt ſign or glim- 
mering of Goodneſs. But ſtill we are to 
ſet the greateſt Value upon him, that we 
find beſt endow'd with the ſoft, and gentle 
. Virtues of Modeſty, Temperance, and that 
_ Faftice, of which we have alnfady ſpoken 
af large. For a Bold, and M Courage, 
in a Man that is neither Good r iſe, is 
commonly more forward, Meager, per- 
haps, than is Condenient. e Other are 
more properly the Virtues Wa Good Man. 
ö a” ſo much for the Mom, of the Per- 
| A 5 

How to T oUCHING the Good Will that any Man 
— bears us: it is, Firſt, our Duty to do mucb 
Good, where we are much Beloved: but 
then we are not to judge of that Good Will 
like Childten from the Ardour, and Fond- 
neſs of Paſſion: but from the Conſtancy, 

and Steadineſs of it. f 
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Book I. TIL Vr Offices. 


IN the Caſe of an - Antecedent Merit, Benefits ts © 


where we are not now to Euter into an 
Obligation, but to Acknowledge, and Requite 
it: there muſt be a more than Ordinary Care 


taken. For Gratitade is the moſt Indiſpen- 
able of all Daties.. If Heſiod bids us, Re- 
tore what we borrow ; if we can, in a Larger 
| Meaſure: what ought we to do in the Caſe 
of a Prior Obligation? Are we not to imi- 
tate Fruitful Lands, that ſtill Return more 
than they Receiv'd? We are ready enough 
to oblige thoſe that we hope to be the bet- 
ter for hereafter. How ſhould we behave 
our ſelves then, towards ſuch as we are 


the Better for already ? Since ſa it is, that 
there are tuo ſorts of Liberality, the One, 


of Beſtowing a Benefit, and the Ozher of 
Returning it: It is at our Choice, whether 


we will Give, or no: but an Honeſt Man 
is not at Liberty in the point of Keturning 


it: provided that it may be done without 
Injury. And yet we are to diſtinguiſh alſo 
| b2twixt Benefits Receiv'd : and the Greater 


the Benefit, the Greater no doubt is the 


Obligation. Now the Obligation is to be 
| valu'd according to the Mind, the Inteuti- 
on, and Good Will of the Giver : For many 


zcople do many things ry, without 
Fu 


29 


be repaid 
with In- 
tereſt. 


Reb 


gment, or out of a Diſtemper of Mind. %. 


They Squander away indifferently upon all; 
carry'd on by ſuddain, and impetuous Pafſi- 
ons, as if they — by the Wind. 


Jour theſe Benefits are not ſo much to be 
eſteem'd, as thoſe that are confert d with 
N CY >. --. ne» 
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Whom to 
requite 
5. 


to our Relations: and to give moſt to thoſe ÞÞ 


Naſen 


and Speech 


are the 
Bond of 
Humane 


Cociaty. 


Diſcretion, Conſideration, and Steadineſs. 


moſt People do the Contrary. For they ; 


and good Correſpondence among Men, we 


Of it: which, by Teaching, Learning, Com- 


ment the whole woe” into a kind of Natu- 


Of one 


TuLLy's Offices. Book l. 


As to the Placing of our Bounties, and Re- 
turning of Acknowledgments, (ſuppoſing 
other things to be Equal) it is our Duty to 
help him Firſt, that is moſt. in azz; tho 


are there moſt Officious, to offer their Ser- 
vice, where they hope for moſt again; tho' 
in caſes, where their help was. not at all 
needful. OD N 

XVI. Fox the Preſervation of Society, 


ſhould do well to proportion our Bounties Þþ 


that are our neareſt Friends. But for thoſe 
Principles of Nature, which regard Com- 
munities, and Humane Society, they muſt 
be fetch'd higher; as the Firſt thing that 
we take notice of in the Fellowſhip of 
Mankind. Reaſon, and Speech are the Bond 


municating, Diſcourſing, and Fudgivg, ac- 
commodate one Man to another, and ce- 


ral Community, Nor is there any thing 
wherein we are further remov'd from Beaſts, 
than in this Advantage of Society. It is 
uſual for us to ſpeak of Courage, and Bold- 
zeſs, in Lions and Horſes, but we hear no- 
thing of either Juſtice, Equity, or Goodrefi 
in them: and the buſineſs is, that they have 
neither Ky oc nor. Reaſon, This Society 

an with another, and of Al, with 
All: This Society, (I ſay) General, and Par- 
- 1 ticular, 


Book I. TurLy's Offices. 
ticular, is of a large extent: and herein 
there muſt be a Community preſerved, of 


all thoſe things which Nature hath brought 
forth, for the Common Uſe of Men : pro- 


vided always, that ſuch things as are limi- 
ted by Laws, and Civil Ordinances, may 


be obſerved according to the Conſtitution. 
As to the reſt ; they may be reduc'd to the 
Greek Proverb, Friends have all things in 
Common. Now all thoſe things that Men 
hold in Community, are ſuch, as Eunius ha- 
ving laid down in One Inſtance, may be ap- 


 ply'd to Many. 


To put aWandring Traveller in's Way, 
I but to light One Candle with Another : 


Pre ne er the leſs of light, for what I Give. 


FROM this one Caſe we may learn, that 
whatſoever we may part with to another, 
without any Damage to our ſelves, it is our 
Duty to Give, or to Lend Freely, tho? to 


a Stranger. Of this ſort, we reckon many 
things to be in Common; as Water from a 
River, Fire from Fire, Good Counſel to a 


Man that is in doubt, or diſtreſs. All theſe 
things are profitable to the Receiver, with- 
out any toſs, or burthen to the Gizer. So 


that we may both uſe theſe things our ſelves, 


and yet be ſtill contributing of ſomewhar 


\40' the Common good. But in regard that 


particular perſons have not much to Give, 


and the Number of thoſe that want, is al- 


moſt infinite; Common Liberality muſt 
C4 have 
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Benefits in 
common. 
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TurLLy's Offices. Book I. 
have a reſpe& to that End of Exnizs, 
I've ne er the leſs of hight, that we may 
have the Means of being bountiful to our 
OWN, | 
Degrees of XVII. To deſcend now from Humane 
CORE Society in the Latitude, of which there ate 
© many degrees; there is a nearer Bond yet, 
betwixt People of the ſame Province, the 
ſame Nation, and the ſame Language: And 
it is yet ſtricter, betwixt Men of the ſame 
City: For among Citizens, there are many 
things in Common : As Markets, Tem- 
ples, Walks, Ways, Laws, Privileges, Cu- 
ſtoms, Courts of Juſtice, Right of da rage; 
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Privileges 


befide frequent Meetings, and Familiarities, 
Common Bus'neſs, Commerce, and Con- 
tract. And there is yet a nearer Tye; and 
That is the Society of Kindred, which is 


Contracted into a narrow compaſs, out of 
the vaſt Society of Mankind. For where- 
as the deſire of producing their kind, is by 
Nature common to all living Creatures ; 
Marriage, The firſt Society is in Wedlock, the next, 
Children, in Children; it comes then to a Family, 
Families. and a Community of all things. And this 
is the Original of a City, and as it were 
the Seminary of a Commonwealth. The 
Relation of Brothers comes next; and af- 
ter That, of Brothers and Siſters Children; 
who, when they are too many for One 
Houſe, are tranſplanted into Others, as in- 
to Colonies. And then follow Matches, 
and Alliances, with farther extent of At- 
nity : and from this increaſe of Kindred, 
| | All 
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and their Off-ſpcing is the Beginning of a 
Commonwealth. "There is no doubt but Kindred, 
Relation of Blood, and the Kindaefs that 

ariſes from it, muſt neceſſarily endear Men 

to one another. For it is a great matter to 

have the ſame Pedigree: to exerciſe the 

ſame Religion, and to depoſite their Aſhes 


in Common Sepulchres: But of all Aſſo- Friendſbip. | 


ciations, there is none ſo Firm, none fo 
Noble, as when Virtuous Men are link'd 
together by a Correſpondency of Manners ; 
and a Freedom of Converſation. For ſuch 

is the Oharm of That Honeſty (which we 
have often occaſion to ſpeak of) that the very 
diſcovery of it moves us, tho' in a Stranger, 
and makes us Friends to the Poſſeſſor of it, 
where- ever we find it. Now tho? all Vir- 


tue whatſoever is of it felf Amiable, and 


AttraQive ; inſomuch that we cannot but 


have an Eſteem for thoſe that we find poſ- 


ſeſõ'd of it; yet Juſtice and Liberality gain 

upon us in a higher degree. But there is 
nothing more Lovely, or more Engaging, 6's 
than a Conformity, and Agreement of Good Similituge 
Manners. For Where there ate the ſame F Han- 


Inelinations, the ſame Deſires, and the ſumne 


Will, the one cannot chuſe but be delight- 

ed with the other, as with his proper ſelf: 

and it effects that which Pythagoras requires 

in Friendſhip : the making one, of many: 

And it is a conſiderable Society that is crea- 

ted by the reciprocation of Benefits, that Exchange 


paſs Forward and Backward, in Exchange: , bene. 


which being mutual, and gratetul ; muſt 
| | 8 nkeds, 


r - * tA * 
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needs, upon the Entercourſe, produce firm 


TuLLyY's Offices, Book L 


and extraordinary Friendſhip. But when 
you ſhall have lookt over all the Ties in 
Nature, as far as your Mind, and your Rea- 
fon can carry you: you will find nothing 


dearer, no Obligation of greater impor- 
tance, than that by which we are every one 
of us Ty'd to the Commonwealth, Our 


Parents, Children, Kindred, Acquaintance, 


gur Duty are all dear to us; but our fingle Country 


T0 ou, 
Country. 


is, more than all zhe Reſt: and every honeft. 
man is ready to lay down his life for the 


advantage of that ſacred Intereſt. How 


&red and 
Friends. 


execrable then is the barbarous Impiety of 
thoſe people, that have torn their Country 
to pieces, by all ſorts of Villany : and who 
not only. have been, but are at this inſtant, 


conſpiring the deſtruction of it, by a final 


deſolation? But if there ſhould. be any Di- 
ſpute or Compariſon, where to pay our du- 
ty, in the firſt place; our Country and our 


|  - Parents ate the Principal; to whoſe Bene- 
Dur Rin- 


fits we are the moſt Obhlig d. Our Children 
and our Families are next: as depending 
upon us alone, without any other Retreat: 
After Tbeſe, our Friends and Relations: 
which. are commonly. of our own Rank; 
and Condition. Wherefore we owe the 
neceſſary. helps of Life to theſe beforemen- 
tioned : But for Converſation, Table-So- 
ciety, Counſels,, Exhortations, Conſolati- 
ons, and (upon Occaſion) Reproofs: Theſe 
things are found moſt amongſt Friends: 
and let me tell you over again: The plea- 


ſanteſt 


IO 7 ©s $4 0 0 ww 99 v2 
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ſanteſt Friendſhip is That, which is contract- 
ed by a Similitude of Manners. 8 
XVIII. Now in the Exerciſe of all theſe Dwic: 
Duties, we ſhould obſerve what every man 2 w#% 


C 


has moſt need of; and what with our help, he ,,,... 


may, and what without our help, he caunot 
attain ; and in ſome caſes there is a reſpect 
to be had to Times, and Occaſions, even be- 
fore Relations : There are ſome Offices that 
we ſhould rather pay to one than to ano- 
ther: as I would: ſooner help a Neighbour 
in with his Harveſt, than either a Brother, 
or Familiar Acquaintance : but in a Suit of 
Law, I'll defend my Kinſman, or my Friend, 
before my Neighbour. Wherefore theſe Cit- 
cumftances, and the like, ſhould be duly 
conſider'd in all Offices. By Cuſtom, and 
Exerciſe, we ſhall become as it were good 
Accountants in matter of Duty: For it is 
by Adarag and Subſtracting, that we come 
to know what Remains: and conſequent- 
ly, in all Caſes, the Bounds, and Limits of 


our Duty to each particular. But as nei- 
ther Phyficians, nor Commanders, nor O- 
rtators, tho? never ſo well inſtructed in the 


Rules of their Profeſſion, ſhall ever be able, 
without Uſe, and Practice, to make them- 
ſelves Eminently famous: to the ſame end, 
are the Precepts of Humane Duties deli- 
ver'd, as L my felf am now delivering 
them: but yet the difficulty of the thing 
does over and above require Uſe and 
Practice. Now in what manner that. Vir- 


tue (or Honeſty) upon which our Duty de- 


pends, 
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| pends, 13 derived from ſuch things as con- 
| cern the Rights of human Society, we have 
almoſt faid enough already. x. 
I x the propounding of Four general 

Heads, from whence all Virtues, and Du- 

ties flow; That which is done with a No- 

Aagnani- ble, and Exalted Mind; a Mind advanced 
. to the Contempt of Fortune, and Worldly 
[ things: that Virtne, I ſay, ought to be re- 
| puted the moſt Glorious: and therefore in 
matter of Reproach that (of Euniu,) is al- 

ways at hand where there is ground for it: 


| Young Men, in ſhew, but Women, in 
our Hearts | 
| | White Clelia plays the Brave, aud acts 
And likewiſe agen 
Nut re for Exploits that coſt no Sweat, nor 
Blood, &c. g ih ; 
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AND on the other fide, in matter of Praiſe, 
with what Tranſport and Rapture do we 
extol the honour of Brave, and Gallant, and 
Courageous Actions? From hence comes 

that Field of the Rhetoricians, upon Mara- 
thon, Salamis, Platee, Thermopyle, Leuctrie: 
and from her ce it is, that our Cocſes, the 
Decii, the two Scipios, Marcellus, and a 

| World of others, and eſpecially Se 

| people in general, are grown ſo famons, 
| for the greatneſs of their Minds. And 
| their atnbition of Military honour, may ap- 
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peer in This, that almoſt afl the Statues they 
have left us, are dreſsd up in Armour. 

XIX. An yet that Elevation of Cou- 
rage which is ſeen in Haxards, and Ad- 

. 7 ventures, unleſs accompanied with Juſtice, 
and contending! rather for the Publique, 
than fot ones ſelf: That Courage (I ſay) is ſo 
far ie, So Virtue, that it is a Fault, 
and a brutal Ferity, inconſiſtent with the 
Tenderneſs of humane nature. Wberefore 
the Stoiquet have well defin'd it, in calling 
Courage, a Virtue rontending for Equity. courage 
Nor did any man ever gain the Reputation he. 
of True Jalour, by Treachery, or Malice. 
Nothing can be Honeſt, but what is Juſt : 
and therefore it was notably ſaid of. Plaro. 
At that knowledge (fays he) which is divided 
from Juſtice, is rather Craft, than Wiſdom ; 
/o that Courage, which is Bold, and Ad- 
venturous, is rather Temerity, and Fool- 
hardineſs, than Valor : if it be carryed on 
by Paſſion, or Intereſt, rather than for a 
Gant Good. ' Wherefore all Men of 
Valor, and great Undertakings, ſhould. be 
likewiſe Men of Goodneſs, Simplicity, Can- 
dor, and Friends of Trurb, and Strangers 
to all Fraud; which Characters are all In- 
ſeparable from Juſtice. But the Miſchief 
is, that this Tumor, and Elation of Mind, 
breaks out many times into a Pertinacy, and Pertinacy 
an atnbitious defire ot Rule. For as Plato 3% an- 
obſerves, that the Lacedemonians, in al! 
their Manners and Cuſtoms, were Natu- 
rally inflan'd with an Axdent _— of 
| ver- 
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aàppearing ſo. No man can be ſaid to be a 


eſt Soul, is the moſt addicted to aſpirin 


or by any Publique, and Lauful Conſtituti. Wl! 


Fortunes: whoſe bufineſs it is, rather to 
make themſelves Greater, by Violence, than] 
to keep in a Sation of Equality by Fuſtice. 


and Magnani mous, that keep off 
not Thoſe that offer it.. He that is truly 
Wiſe, and Stout, places That Virtue which 
is moſt conſonant to Nature, in Action, and 


ry man the higher his Stomach is, and the 
ly is he tranſported to do Unjuſt _ 


n 
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Overcoming : So whoſoever has the great 


Thoughts; and to fet himſelf above all 
or in Truth rather to ſtand Alone. It is 
very hard matter, for a Man to obſerve the 
Tenor of True Equity (which peculiarly 
belongs to Juſtice). in the Inordinate Appel 
tite of Swpertority,' and Dominion. Fron 
whenceit comes to paſs, that ſuch men will 
not be over-ruled, either by fair Reaſoning . 


on. This humor ſtarts Factions in a Com- 
monwealth, that work by Bribery, and Cor - 
ruption, to advance their Power, and their 
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But the harder any thing: is, the more. ex- 
cellent it is: nor is there any Time, or 
Seaſon, that can diſpenſe a man from Ju- 
ſtice. Wherefore Thoſe are Truly Brave, 

an Injury, 


not in Gry: and in making himſelf more 
Confiderable than other mep, rather than 


truly Heroique, or great Man, that depends, 
for his Reputation, upon the miſtaken Opi- 
nion of the ignorant Multitude, But eve- 


greater his Thirſt of Honor, the more eaſi- 
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a+ He ſtands. upon a flippery place: For where 

ine is the Man, who after all his hazards, and 

1.881 ravels, does not deſire, and expect Glory, 

as a reward of his Adventures? 
XX. You ſhall knowa man of Generefi- True Mag- 
2 aL and Courage, Chiefly by theſe .] o Mart. 11. 


7 e firſt is, that he deſpiſe o#tward things, 
Nupon an Opinion that a man ſhould not ad- 
: mire, wiſh for, or deſire any thing but what 
is Becoming and Honeſt ; nor ſabje& him- 
ſelf to any Perſon, Paſſion, or Fortune. 
he Other is, that having ſuch a Diſpoſiti- 
on of Mind, as is before mentioned, he at- 
tempts things Greaz, and mighty Profitable; 
but withal, very difficult, laborious, and dan- 
rous, as well in the matter of Life it ſelf, 
as in other Conveniences that belong to't. 
All the Splendor, and e (and let 
me ſay, the Profit alſo) of Theſe two Things 
reſts in the Larter: but the Cauſe, and the 
Motive, which makes Men truly Great, is 
in the Former : For There is the Riſe, and 
Spring of great Refolves, that carry men 
even aboye the Confideration of any thing 
that is below. The thing it ſelf is ſeen in 
Two particulars + Firſt in Judging That on- 
ly to be Good which is Honeſt: and Second- 
ly, in a Freedom of the Mind from all Per- 
zurbations, For it muſt be confeſt to be 
the part of a Brave and Generous Mind, to 
look upon Thoſe, as Little Things, which 
many Account to be Gteat, and Glorious; 
and to Contemn them, upon the Foundati- 
on of a firm, and ſettled Judgment. 0 15 
| like⸗ 
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Contempt 


f Many, 


on of Glo- 
y. 
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vincible Mind, to bear all the ſeveral ſort 


of Calamity, and Affliction, to which the 
Life and Fortune of Man is expoſed, ſo a. 
neither to depart from the Order of Nature, 
nor to deſcend below the Dignities of g* 
Wiſe man. And again, how Incongruous 
is it for a man that ſtands the ſhock of Fear, 
to be broken with Deſire ? or to endute 
the Fatigue of Labour; and then to be over-M 
come with Pleaſure ? Theſe things muſt 
therefore be well attended to, and the greedy. 
deſire of Money muſt alſo be carefully a. 


voided. For there is not a greater Argu- 
ment of a Narrow, and Wretched Mind, 
than to dote upon Pelf: Nothing more ho- 
norable and brave, than to deſpiſe it, if we 


have it not; and to employ it generouſſ), 


W 
Aﬀetati- ſo for the Affectation of Glory : We muſt 


beware of it (as is ſaid already) for it robs 
Men of their Liberty, which a Braye Man 


will rather dye, than part with. Weſhould 
not be ſollicitous neither for Offices of 


down. We muſt deliver our ſel 


Power 3 which in ſome Caſes, we ſhould 
not receive, and in others, we M Jay 


ves from 
all diſorders of mind ; not only Defire and 


Fear, but likewiſe Grief, and Softneſs of y 


Mind, and Anger; that we may be Calm, 
and Secure: In which State, we ſhill find 


both Steadineſs, and Credit. There are at 


M 


this day, and there have been many, that 
to gain this Repoſe, have wholly 9 5 
25 rawn 


; J ; ; 5 
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arawn themſelves from Publique Buſineſs, 


loſophers; and ſome men of great Severi- 
ty, and OL who could neither endure 
the Manners o People, nor of their Rulers: 


1 : and ſome have betaken themſelves toa 
| Country Life, pleaſing themſelves with the 
u management of their own private Eſtate. 


And theſe men, in this Receſs, had the 
ſame Deſign with Princes, that they might 
want e ee not be under the Con- 
troll of any, but enjoy their Freedom, the 
peculiar privilege of which, is to live ac- 
cording to our Kind. r 
XXI. WHEREFORE, ſince both Thoſe 
affect Power, and the other Retired Per- 
fons that I ſpeak of, aim at the ſame thing; 
and have This in common betwixt them; 


5 the One chink, they may Gain their End, 
a if they had but ample Fortunes: and the 
A Other, 'Theirs, if they can but be content 
with their Own, and with a Little. They 
may be Both, (for ought I know) in ſome 


| meaſure, in the Right. But it muff yet be 

allowed; that a Private, and Retir'd: Life, 
is both Eafier and Safer: And leſs Impor- 
tune, and : Troubleſome to Others. | But 
the Life of, Thoſe that apply themſelves to- 


eat Affairs, is more profitable to 


nagi 

Man aore £ 

quifitioft. of Honor, and Reputation. in the 
World. Wherefore there is ſomething 2 


: and more conducing to the Ac- 


4 


Wand taken Refuge in Retirement. Among 4 Retired 
theſe, the nobleſt, and moſt eminent of Phi- Life. 


Publique Buſineſs, and are engaged in ma- 


. 
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But for thoſe that have none of this Pre-. 


great eſtimation ; I do not only, not ap- 
prove of them, but take them to be much 
to blame. Not that I can eaſiſy diſallow 


bours, and Troubles, of incurrin 


_ cauſe they ſeem manifeſtly afraid 1950 La- 
ſure or ſuffering a Repulſe, as if rt were off 


Fame, but dejected with Difgrace. Now 5 
Theſe things are not fo Confiſtent as they 


fitted and qualified for civil buſineſs," | M 


and to fhew the Greatneſs of thp Mind. 
And publique Officers, as much perhaps, 


TuLLy's Offces. Book! 
be ſaid for thoſe Excellent Wits that dediF 
cate themſelves to Letters; without med. 
ling in Publique Affairs: and alſo for ſuch 
Others, as either for want of Health, of 
perhaps ſome more powerful Impediment 
have quitted their publique Stations, being 
well fatisfi'd, that others ſhould enjoy the 
Power and the Credit of the Employment 


] 
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t 
t 
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tence, to talk of deſpifing Government, 
and Offices, which moſt people have in 


their Judgment, in the little Conſidera- 
non they ſeem to have for Glory; but be- 
iſplea- 
Ignominy or Diſgrace. For there are many 
that behave themielves Unequally in Contra- 
ry Caſes : Severe Contemners of Pleaſure, 
but they fink under Pain; Regardleſs of 


ould be: But thoſe that are by nature 


ſhould adviſe to apply themſelves to it with- 
out delay: and to take ſome Commiſſion BW 
in the Government. For This is Neceſſa - 
ry, both as to Publique Adminiſtration; 


as Philoſophers themſelves, (if not more) 
. ſhould ; 


Jedi 
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ſhould: be affected with a generous Con- 
tempt of External things, (which I have of- 
ten occafion to mention) and ſtated in an 
Immoveable Tranquility, and Security of 


Mind, if they expect to be free from Anxie- / 
ty, and live a life of Conſtancy, and Ho- 
nor. Now this Point is by ſo much eaſier 


for a Philoſopher to gain, by how much 


Anis Life is leſs expos'd to the Stroke of 


Fortune, and there are not ſo many things 


in that he ſtands in need of: beſides, that in 


7 places, are expoſed to 5 perturbations 
of Thought, than thoſe 


caſe of any diſaſter, his Falt is not fo dan- 
gerous. It is but reaſonable therefore to 
conclude, that Men in great and publique 


that live in Privacy 


and Repoſe. So that a greater Stock of 


Courage is there neceſſary, and a Mind at 


Liberty from Trouble, and Care. But for 


him that puts himſelf into Baſineſ; let him 


firſt conſider the Honeſty of the Employ- 


ment; and then, his Own Abilities, to go 
thorough with it. Wherein let him nei- 
ther, raſhly deſpair, out of heartleſneſs, and 
ſloth © nor be over-confident neither, in the 
Opinion of himſelf. But in all matters of 
Buſinefs, a man ſhould diligently prepare 
himſelf before he goes about it. 
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XXII. Bur fince moſt Men take Mili- A compe- 
tary Charges to be of à greater Confidera- , of 


Military 


tion than Civil, This Opinion ſhould be a Vue 
little qualifi'd. For 'tis a very Common with ci. 
thing for men to apply themſelves to that “ 


courſe of Life, out of an Itch of Glory ; 
ia . 
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ſtill mentioned as a Memorial of his noble 
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and this happens moſt 6 tn Men 
of large Souls, and Abilities : Eſpecial! 
Where the Genius lies that way, and the 
Diſpefition carries them to the Profeſſion of MW 
Arms. But if we would deal impartially, 
there have been Greater and more Glorious 
things done in the Senate, than in the Field. 


for although Themiſtocles be worthy of all Mr 


honor, and his Name, and Memory more 
Illuſtrious than that of Solon, Salamis being 


Victory over Xerxes, which is ſtill prefet' d 
before the Counſel of Solon, for the Inſtitu- WE 
tion of the Areopagites ;. yet This muſt not 
at all give way to That: For the Oze did Þ 

once deliver, preſerve, and help the City; 
but the Other will ever do it. This Coun- WE 
ſel preſerves the Law of Athens, and Con- 
ſtitutions of their Anceſtors. en e 
cannot ſay that ever he help'd the Areopa- 
74s, but the other may truly boaſt of ſerving 
he miſtoclet. For Solon was the Founder 
of That Senate, by advice whereof the War 
was managed. And ſo for Pauſanias, and 
Lyſander : It is true, that their Actions, and 
Conduct, enlarg'd the Territories of the 
Lacedæmouiant; and yet the Laws and Diſ- 
cipline of Lycurgus, are Incomparably. to 

be preferr'd. Nay, and upon That very 

Conſideration, their Armies were both more 

at Command and Bolder. It was ever my 

Opinion, that when I was a Boy, Marcus 

Scaurus was not inferior to Caius Marias; 

and that when I came afterwards into recs 
ick 
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nick Buſineſs, Q. Catulus was not one jot 
eiow Cneius Pompeius. For what ſignifie 
e Armies Abroad, without Counſel at Home? 
Neither did Afriaauus (tho' an Excellent 
„Man, as well as a great Captain) do the 
ommon- wealth a Nobler Service in the 
Raiſing of Numantia, than Pub. Naſica (a 
Private Man) did at the ſame time, in cut- 
Wing off Tiberius Gracchus, Now this In- 
ance is not purely Civil; but in ſome re- 
pect Military, becauſe it was done by a 
Violent hand: But ſtill it was done by a 
vil Direction, and without an Army. It 
vas a memorable Saying of mine, that is ſo 
often caſt in my Teeth, by a ſort of Mali- 
cious, and Envious people. 
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Let Swordmen 20 the Gown give place, 
And Crown the Orator with Bayes. 


= For to paſs over other Inſtances : Did 
not the Sword give place to the Gowz, when 
the Commonwealth was under My Admini- 
tration? Never was there a more Dange- 
Irous Conſpiracy; nor did ever leſs Diſtur- 
bance enſue; ſo quam by the influence 
of my Counſel and Diligence, did the very 
Arms drop out of the hands of the moſt 
8 Audacious of the Mutineers. When was 
there ever any Action done in the Field, or 
any Triumph Comparable to ĩt? This Boaſt, 
to You, my Son, that are to inherit the ho- 
nor of my Actions, and to whom I would re- 
commend the Imitation of them; This Boaft, 
to You, (I ſay) may be allowed me. Nor 
| iS 
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is it any more than Cu. Pompey (a Man 
laden with Military honors) aſcribed to me 
in a full Audience. My Third Triumph 
(ſays he) would have been to little purpoſe, 
if Cicero, by preſerving the Commonwealth, 
had not left me à place wherein to Triumph. 
So that Domeſtique, and Civil Reſolution, Wl 
is not Inferior to Military. And it requires 
more Pain, and Study, to be employ'd upon it. 
XXIII. T rar Virtue without diſpute, 
which we look for from a High, and Illu- 
ſtrious Mind, is acquired by the Force of 
the Soul, not of the 479 7 And yet the 
Body is ſtill to be kept in Exerciſe; and ſo 
affected, as to obey the Dictates of Counſel 
and Reaſon, in the diſpatch of Buſineſs, and 
in the bearing of Toil. But the 4oxeſty 
here in queſtion is wholly plac'd in the 
Care and Conſideration of the Mind : where- 
in the Men of the Kobe, in Civil ddminiſtra- 
tion, bring no leſs advantage to the Pub- 
lick, than Thoſe that bear Arms Fot 
Wars are many times, either not begun, 
or otherwiſe finiſh'd, by their Advice: Nay, 
and ſome brought on too: as the Zhird Pu- 
nique War was by the advice of M. Cato; 
where his Authority prevail'd, even when 
he was dead. Wherefore the Faculty of 
Determining, is more deſirable than the abi- 
lity of Contendiug. Always provided that 
we ſteer not our Courſe rather by an Aver- 
ſion to War, than a Conſideration to publick 
Berefic. In the Undertaking of a War 
there ſhould be ſuch a proſpect, as if the 


Only end of it were Peace. It is the 5 
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a Valiant and Reſolute Man, not to be 
compoſed in diſaſters, or to make abullle, 
Id be put beſide himſelf; but to maintain 
preſence of Mind, and Judgment, with- 
ut departing from Reaſon. And as this is 
We Mark and Effect of a great Courage: 
© is the other, of an excellent Underſtand- 
gg, to forecaſt in our Thoughts the Events 
We things to come: and to weigh before- 
Wand the Good and the Bad, which may 
Appen; and what's to be done when it 
Woes happen, without being put to the fooliſh 
Exclamation of who would have Thought it ? 
Theſe are the Works of an elevated Soul, 
Hat ſupports it ſelf upon Prudence, and 
judgment: but raſhly to thruſt himſelf in- 
p Dangers without fear, or wit; and en- 
Wage an Enemy hand over head; this is on- 
y Brutality, and Outrage: But yet when 
he time comes, and neceſſity requires it, 
kt a man fight with his Sword in his hand, 
Ind rather loſe his Life, than his Honor and 
Freedom. | 
XXIV. In the Caſe ef Rafing or De- Clemency. 
poliſhing of Cities, there ſhould be great n. 
are taken, that nothing be done either“ 
Fleadily, or 3 It is the part of a 
reat and Noble-ſpirited Man, upon due 
xamination of the Caſe, to -puniſh the 
Puiltiy; but ſtill to ſpare the Mwltitage ; Spare the 
nd in all conditions, to adhere to that which Mnitude. 
s Right, and Honeſt. 
AS there are ſome that eſteem Feats of 
lim above Civil Adminiſtrations : 2 is 
afore- 
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aforeſaid) ſo there are many that think it | 
more great and noble, to deal in Darnge- 

rows, and Hot Advice, than in Quiet and 
Confiderate-Connſels, We muſt never in 
ſuch manner avoid Dangers, as to appear 
Courage Weak and Faint-hearted, And we muſt | 
with D'ſ- likewiſe have a care, on the other fide, not 
erte, to thruſt our ſelves into Unneceſſary ba- 
| zards:; which is one of the greateſt Follies 

in the World. Wherefore in difficult caſes, 

we ſhould do like Phyſicians, - that apply 

Gentle Remedies to Gentle Diſeaſes : but in 

caſes of Extremity, a deſperate Diſeaſe mu 
have a deſperate Cure. None but a Mad man 
will wiſh for a Storm in fair Weather. But 
it is. yet the part of a Wiſe man, to wea- 

ther it the beſt he can, if he falls into a 

Tempeſt. - And ſo much the. more, if the 

advantage of the ſucceſs be greater than the 

miſchiet of putting it to hazard. 
Danger ACTIONS of great Adventure are dan- 
Pwblick, gerous, ſometimes to the Undertakers, and 
w_ nin part to the Comuonwealih. Again, fome 
mien run the hazard of their Lives: Some 
of their Good names; and Others of the 

Love of the people. Now we ſhould more 

frankly venture our ſelves, than the Pub- 

lick : and more chearfully expoſe our 

ſelves for Honor, and Reputation, than for 
Amiſtake other Commodities. Some there are that 
in peint of make no ſcruple of hazarding their Lives, 
% and Fortunes in the defence of their Coun- 
try; and yet are ſo nice and ſcrupulous in 
the matter of Reputation, that, rather than 
| | run 
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tun any riſque of their Honor, they will 
leave their very Country in danger. As 
Callicradidas the Lacedemonian Admiral, in 
the Peloponneſian War, after many glori- 
cous Exploits, ruin'd all at laſt, by not re- 
moving the Navy from the Argiuuſæ, and 
making his Retreat without giving the Azhe- 
uian Battel, as he was advis'd to do; to 
which he made This anſwer, that F the La- 
 cedemonians loſt one Fleet, they might ſet 


out another; but that if be ſhould fly, his 
Honor was loſt for ever. But the Lacede- 


monians however might have born this Los ; 
whereas the Other Blow was mortal, when 


Cleombrotus, for fear of an Ill Report, un- 


| adviſedly engaged with Epaminondas, where 


the whole power of the Lacedemonians was 
cut off at a Blow. How much better now 


was the conduct of Q. Fabius Maximus, of 
| whom Ennins, 


Fabius was flow, zur ſure, and his Delay 
Reſtor'd the tottering State. Now tas his 
To mind his Bus'neſs, not what people ſaid : 


He liv'd a Great man, but he's Greater 


dead. 


| Tm1s is an Error, of a Quality to be 


/ avoided alſo in civil matters. For 'there 
are many that dare not ſpeak their Opinions, 


tho? for the beſt; for fear of falling under 
Envious'Tongees.: s. 


D XXV. Turns 


WH 


"Plato's 


5 To EL Y's Offices. Book J. 
XXV. THERE are two Precepts of Plato 


. —_ to be obſerv'd by all Men of Authority inthe 
agt- 


Arates. 


Government. The One is, in ſuch ſort to 


aſlert and defend the Publiek Intereſt, that 


all their Actions ſhould refer to That, 
without any regard to their own advan- 


tage. The other 4s, to attend the ſervice 


of the whole body politick in ſuch fort, 


that while they are ſerving one part, they 
do not abandon another. It is in the Ad- 


miniſtration of a Goverument, as in the caſe 
of a Ward: The Commiſſion has a regard 
to the benefit of thoſe that are deliver'd up 
in Charge: and not thoſe to whom ſuch a 
charge, or care is Committed. But they that 
provide for One part of the people, and 
neglect another, bring into a City the moſt 
pernicious things in the World ; that is to 


The danger ſay, Diſcord, and edition: and when they 
bg acti- are ſplit into parties, ſome fide with the 


man into Eu, or Hatred, by Calumny, 


People; others with the Nobility : but none 
mind the Whole. This wrought great Diſ- 
ſentions among the Athenians: and in aur 
Republic not only Sedition, but the moſt 
peſtilent Civil Mars. A courſe not to be 
endur'd by a ſober, and valiant Patriot; 
Or any man that deſerves a place in the 
Government: For ſuch a man will apply 
himſelf wholly to the care of the Pablick, 
Without deſigning either upon Wealth, or 
Power to himſelf; and in ſuch manner de- 
fend the whole, that he alſo provide for 
every part of it: Neither will he bring any 
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Book I. TuLLy's Offices, 51 
or Subornation; but reſolutely adhere to 
Juſtice and Honeſty ; maintaining his Poſt, 
in ſpite of all Oppoſition; and rather die 
than deſert the aforeſaid Duties. 
AMBITION or the Thirſt of Honor is of An- 
a wretched thing: Of which Plato ſays ve- bition. 
ry well ; they that ſtrive who ſhall be Up- 
permoſt in the Repablick, do as if Mari- 
zers ſhould contend which ſhould be at the 
Helm. And he tells us farther, that we 
are to account thoſe for Enemies, that take 
up Arms againſt the Commonwealth ; and 
not ſuch as with their (t, though diffe- 
rent) Judgment labour to defend it. Such 
was the Controverſie betwixt P. Africanus, 
_ Q. Metellus, without any ſort of bitter- 
neſs. | > 18 535 
GIVE no ear to thoſe that take it to be 47a? 
the part of a Brave, and Reſolute man, to Aer. 
be violently Angry with an Enemy: For 
there is nothing more commendable or bet- 
f ter N a generous perſon, than Cle- 
ft mency and Good Nature. Nay towards a 
e Free People, where all are liable to the Law, 
e 
7 
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we ſhould ſhew an eaſineſs of acceſs, and a 
Mind above being diſturb'd at little Matters, 
leſt if we ſhould accuſtom our ſelves to Tran- 
2 ſports upon unſeaſonable Addreſſes, or too 
r eager Importunities, weſhould fall into a hu- 
mor of moroſe and unprofitable Sourneſs : 
r Provided that with theſe ſoft, and gentle, 
ways, we uſe ſeverity alſo, where the Pub- 
„ lick requires it; for without That, a City 
r can never be kept in order. 
D 2 n 
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52 


of Ne- 
ul. 28 


Correction. 


 T'viLy's Offices. Book Tl. 
ALL Reproof, and Correction, let it be 
without Contumely, as being directed only 
to the profit of the Commonwealth; with- 
out regard to the gratifying of his Paſſion, 
or Intereſt that gives either the Woras, or 
the Bio. And the Puniſament like wiſe 
ſhould be proportion'd to the Fault: For 
4t is unjuſt that one man ſhould have Blows, 


and another not ſo much as a Check, for 


the ſame tranſgreſſion. But above all things, 
Correction is not to be given in Anger; For 
a man in Paſſion will never obſerve that 
due mean betwixt the two extreams of too 
much, and too little, which the Peripate- 
riques are much in the Right for approving; 
if they would not alſo commend Anger it 
ſelf, and account it given us by Nature for 
our Advantage. But I am for the avoiding 
Of it in all Caſes; and I could wiſh that 
Magiſtrates were like the Laws Themſelves, 
which never proceed to pauiſi, from An- 
ger, but only the Keaſon of the thing. 


Meoderati- XXVI. LET us alſo in Proſperity, and 
nun both when we have the World at will, as much 


Fortunes. 


as poſſible, avoid Pride; diſguſting of eve- 


ry thing; and Arregance; for it is the ſame 
Levity to be Traniported either with Good 


Fortune, or with Bad: And it is an Excel- 


lent Thing to obſerve an Equal Tenor of 
Life, and to have ſtill the fame humor, 
and the ſame countenance; as we find it 
recorded of Socrates, and C. Lælis. Phi- 
lip of Macedon was outſtript by his Son, 
in Glorious Aichievements, and Military Ex- 

| ec.ꝗcutions, 


wg 
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ecutions; but in Gentleneſt, and Humanit 

e ot manners, Alexander came ſhort of him: 
So that the Oue of them was n f 
and the Other was many. Times Baſe, and 


. Brutal. Tis good Advice, that bids us, 
r the Higber we are, to be the more Hum- 


> e. Panatins tells us of Africauus (his 
: © Diſciple, and Familiar Friend) how: he was 
„ wont to ſay, that as we put out Horſes of 
Service to Riders, for the Training them, 
„ and making them fitter for uſe, When they 
rare grown Fierce, and Unmanageable, by 


being chaf'd, and heated by the Action of the 
Battle; ſo ſhould we commit Men, that 
are Tranſported with Proſperity, and over- 
E confident in Themſelves, to ſome Guide 
that ſhould keep them, as it were in the 
Ring; or within the bounds of Reafon, and 
good Government, to make them under- 
ſtand the Uncertainty of Humane Affairs, 
and the changes of Fortune. It is in the 
| height of our Proſperity, that we ſhould 
chicfly conſult our Friends; and allow 
them more Authority over us than at other 
times: *Tis then alſo we muſt have a Care 
of Entertaining Flatterers, and of being im- 
pos'd upon by Fair words, wherein we are 
too eaſie to be Miſtaxen. For ſuch is the 
conceit we commonly have of our ſel ves; 
that we think no Commendation more 
than we deſerve. From this weakneſs there 
ariſe Innumerable Errors. For when we 
come once to be blown up with Praiſes, and 
high Opinions of our ſelves, we do but 
| D3..- ſerye. 
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TuLLyY's Offices, Book 1, 
ſerve to make ſport for Others, and labour 
under grievous Miſtakes. And fo mach 
for this Point. 

THEIR Bufineſs that Govern Com- 
monwealths, muſt of neceſſity be of the 
greateſt moment, and require the largeſt 
Souls; becauſe it has the largeſt proſpe ct, 
and concerns moſt people. This is to be 
given for granted; and yet it muſt not be 


Grearnes deny'd neither, on the Other ſide, that great 
Find in Generofity of Mind is and has been many 


a private 


Life. 


times ſnew'd in a private Life, by ſuch as 
have employed themſelves either in the 
ſearch, or attempt of Great Matters, yet 
keeping within their own Bounds ; Or by 
ſuch as taking a middle way between Phi- 
loſophers, and Men in Publick Buſineſs, 
contented themſelves with looking after 
their private Eſtate : Neither ſcraping to- 
gether by all manner of Ways, nor debar- 
ring their Friends from the uſe of what 
they had, but rather dividing with Them, 
and with the Republick where there was 
Occaſion. Now for This Eſtate, let it be, 
Firſt, well gotten, and neither by Shameful, 
nor by Odious ways: Let a man next do 
good with it to as many as he can; (ſo they 
be worthy) let him encreaſe it, with Pru- 


dence, Diligence, and Good Hutbandry: 


and let him rather indulge Liberali- 
255 and Bounty, than Luxury, and Loft. 
He that obſerves theſe Rules may live 
Splendidly, Grandly, and Generouſly ; and 


* 


. 
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5 no leſs Candidly, Faithfully and Amicably 


EZ with all Men. 1 


XXVII. Wx are now to ſpeak of the 
only remaining part of Honeſty; wherein 
= Baſhfulneſs, and a certain Gracefulneſt of 
Lite, which is, Temperance, . Modeſty, the 
Compoſute of all Perturbations of the Mi nd, 
and Moderation, are to be conſidet'd. Here 
it is that we find that ſame Decoram, (as it 
may be called in Latin; for the Greeks call 
it tot) Which is of ſo Excellent a Na- 
ture, that it is Inſeparable from: Virtue. 
For whatſoever is Decent; is likewiſe Ho- 
| eſt; and whatſoever is Honeſt, is becoming. 
But the difference betwixt this ſame Hone/- Honeſty 
| ſly, and Decornm, may be better under- cone 
| {food, than explained: For That which be- n. 
comes us, does only Then appear, when Ho- 
ne ſty goes before. F 

Now this Decorum does: not only ap- 
pear in that part of Honeſty now in queſti- | 
on, but alſo in the Three former. For the 4 Dece» 
Right and Prudent uſe of Reaſon, and ug . 
Speech; the doing of every thing Conſide s 
rately; the finding out of Truth, and the 
Defending of it, looks well in Any man; 
as on the Other ſide to be Deceived, to Mi- 
ſtake, to Slip, to be Impos'd upon, is as 
misbecoming, as if a man were in a fit of 
Dotage, or out of his Wits. And ſo what⸗- 
ſoever is Juſt, is alſo Graceful and what - Ii Juſtice, 
ſoever is Vnjuſt, or Diſhoxeft, is not only - 
baſe, but likewiſe mitbeſeeming. And the 
ſame Rule holds. in Fortitude: For what- In Fort. 

D 4. ſoever #445 


Torr vy's Offices. Bookl. 
ſoever is done Generouſiy, and like a Man 
of Courage, cannot but be Gracefwl too, 
and well-becoming a man; and the Con- 
trary as Reproachful, and Misbecoming. 
Wherefore the Decorum I here ſpeak of, 


And in ali appears likewiſe in all other Virtues ; and 
uinnes. does in ſuch manner appertain to them, that 
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it lies open; and there needs no Myſtery to 
the finding of it out. There is in all Vir- 
tue, ſomewhat that is Gracefz/, and only 
ſeparable from Virtue, by Imagination: As 
the Gracefulneſs, and Beauty of the Body 
cannot well be ſeparated from Health: 
And ſo it is with the Gracefalzeſs here in 
queſtion. It is a Decoram that is in a man- 
ner ſo contuſed with Virtue, that it is In- 
corporated with it; but in the Mind and 
Conception, it may be diſtinguiſn'd. And 
there are of it, Two Sorts. The One is 4 
certain Gegeral Decorum, that ſhines in all 
Virtues; and. there is Another that is ſub- 
ject to This, or dependent upon it, which 
reſpects every Virtue in particular. The 
Former is Commonly defined thus, Deco- 
rum is what is Congruous to the Excellency 
of Man, in that which diſtinguiſpes his Na- 
ture from Other Living Creatures. But the 
Special Decorum, as dependent upon the 
General, they define to be a quality ſo Con- 
gruous th Nature, that Moderation aud Tem- 
perance appear in it, with an air of good 
breeding. 1 
XXVII. Tn1s we may judge by that 
5 Decotam, which the Poets obſerve; where- 
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of chere is generally much ſaid upon other 
occaſions. However Poets are then ſaid 


to obſerve ſtrict Decorum, when every Mora, 
and Action is fitted to the Dignity, and Con- 
dition of the Perſon, As what could be 
more Improper, and Unſeemly than to 
& bring in Aacus, and Minos with theſe words 
in their Months, 


| -:---IWell, let them hate me, ſo they do but 


fear: 


; Or N 
.I Father is the Childrens fitteſt Tomb. 


becauſe the Expreſſion ſuits with the Per- 


w- 


; Becauſe they are generally taken to have 
been juſt and virtuous Men. But when 
Atreus ſays it, what Acclamations are there, 


ba! Thus the Poets judge what's proper 
for each according to the Perſon he ſaſtains; . 


But Nature her ſelf, as to us, has given 
every man his Part, with great Excellency, . 


| and advantage over other Living Creatures. 


Wherefore in a great variety of Characters, 


Poets muſt confider what's fit and be- 
coming to be ſaid, even by Perſons of the 


moſt vitious CharaQer. t fince Nature 


has aſſigu'd us our parts of Conſtancy, Mo- 


detation, Temperance, Modeſty; and the 
lame Nature teaches us not to be wholly 
careleſs, how we demean our ſelves to- 
ward one another; it is clear to us, both - 
how fas hes Perera ee that Wong 
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58 TuLLY's Offices, Book1, 
to Honeſty or Virtue in general, and alſo 
how far this extends, which is viſible in 
every particular Virtue, For as the Beauty 

of the Body, with an apt diſpoſition of the 

Parts, moves the Eye; and delights us by 

the graceful] Correſpondence, and Sym- 

The Deco- metry of all the Members ; fo this Deco- 
rum, that appears ſo b-autiful in Life, gains 
dine: and Upon all thoſe we converſe with, by the 
Moderati-Order, Steadineſs, and Moderation of alt 
2 our Words, and Deeds. Wherefore there 
ſhould a Certain reverence be uſed toward 

men, not only of the greateſt worth but 
allothers : for *tis a ſign not only of an Ar- 

rogant but a Diſſolute Man, not to care 

what the World ſays of him. But there's 

a difference betwixt Faſtice, and Modeſty, 

in the Regards we owe to men. It belongs 


to Juſtice not to wrovg men; and to Mo- 
deſty, not to offend them: Wherein the 


Power, and Virtue of Decorum, does moſt 
eminently appear. This is enough ſaid, 1 
ſuppoſe, to make it underſtood, what is in- 
tended by that which we call Decoram. 
-4 Deco-- THE Duty that proceeds from it, is 
Cann. chiefly to preſerve our ſelves in a Confor- 
:y 10 Na. mity to Nature; A Guide That will never 
ture. miſlead us; but conduct thoſe that follow 
her, to a natural acuteneſs, and perſpicaci- 
ty of Underſtanding ; to the beſt means of 


IE Uniting men in Society ; to That which 


is ſtrong, and manly. But the mighty 
Power of Gracefalneſs is in That part 
which we are now upon : For not wy 
the 


\ 
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the Motions of the Body, according to Na 
n tute, are to be approved, but the Motions. 


7 ol the Mind likewiſe much more. 
je XXIX. TRE Natural Power of the From the 
y Mind, is Two fold: Ons part is plac'd 3 


1 = the Appetite ; the Greeks call it pus : that turbati- 
carries a man hither and thither: The Other, ons, . 

in Reaſon, that teaches us, and explains to 

\e us what to do, and what to avorg, by which 

means, Reaſon is the Governing part, and 

re © Appetite the part in Subjection. In all 

d Caſes, we ſhould have a care of Raſnneſs 

it and Neg/igence ; and do nothing but what 

r. © we can give a fair Account of. This is in 

e ſome degree, the Image and Deſcription of 
Duty; But then we mult ſo order it, that 

the Appetite follow the Dictate of Reaſon, 

ſo as neither raſbly to outrun it, nor out of 

Heawvineſs, and Sloth to deſert it; but keep 

it ſelf quiet, and calm, and free from all 

Perturbation. This will make us Eminent 

for Conſtancy and Moderation : For Theſe 

Appetites that wander aſtray too far, and 

when they do as it were offer to break out 


* 
N 5 PE 5 3 r > 


either in covezrvg or avoiding, are not ſuffi- 
— ciently reſtrained by Reaſon, will without 
r queſtion paſs all-Boxnds and Meaſure ; for 


they relinquiſh and caſt off their: Allegiance 

to Reaſon, which they ought to obey by 

the Law of Nature: and their III Effects Paſo» 
are Imprinted, not only upon our Minds, Ai,, 


| « . rn ib Mind, , 
but alſo viſibly upon our Bodies: As in od Body. 6 


the Tranſports of H/rath, Luft, Fear, Plea- 
fare ; What an Alteration is there of Coun- 
Mb TIT | Fenance, 


T'uLLy's Offices. BookT. 
tenance, Voice, Motion, Geſture ? Now to 
return, to give an idea of this as it is a Duty, 
we may from hence Collect, how neceſla- 
ry it is to moderate, and govern our Paſſi- 
ons; and ſo to keep our ſelves upon a 
Guard, that we do nothing heedleſly, as it 
were by Chance, without Care, or Conſi- 
deration. For man was never ſo made by 
Nature, as if he were intended only for 
Sport and Levity, but rather for the ſeve- 
rity of grave, and weighty Studies. Not 

The Bounds that we are to be debarr'd the Freedom of 
«/ ith. Divertiſement and Pleaſantry ; provided 
| that we uſe them only as Sleep, and ſuch 
other ways of Repoſe; after the diſcharge 

of our Serious and more Important Duties. 

And our very Liberties in Diſcourfe muſt 

not be Profuſe neither, nor Immodeſt; but 

only Genteel, and Facetious : For as we 

do not allow our Children all ſorts of 

Games; but only ſuch ſports as hold ſome 
proportion with honeſt Actions; So in Kail- 

{ery it ſelf, there muſt be a mixture of Good 
Manners as well as Wit. | 

Two Sorts | THERE are two ſorts of Raillery, or 
Terre Jeſting; the One is Courſe, Petalant, Cri- 
boni ard miual, and Foul; the Other, Neat, Court- 
Jace;ion:. ty, Iugenious, and Facetions : Of which 
kind, not only Plautus with us, and the 

Old Comedians at Athens, but even the 
Writings of Philoſophers who were fol- 
lowers of Socrates, ate very full, And 

there are a great many witty Sayings and 
Conceits of ſeveral Authors, as the Col- 

lection 
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o lection made by Cato the Elder, called A. 

y, bopbtbegmt, &c. Now 'tis an eaſie mat- 

ter, to diſtinguiſh betwixt a Genteel and a | 
. Clowniſh way of Feſting. The One, if it | 
a be in ſeaſon, only for Recreation, is worthy 

it of a man of Honor. The Other, not fit 

- for any man above the rank of a ſlave; | 
y I eſpecially where fil:by Things are deliver'd 

r MW in obſcene Words. | EEE? | 
Na in our very Recreations, we fhonld Honef and 

t keep within Compaſs; and have a Care that 2 ; 

f & we do not laſh out into Exceſſes, and paſs* e 

j the Limits of Modeſty, in the Tranſports 

h of our Pleaſures. The Chaſe of Wild 

e Beaſts, and the Military and Manly Exer- 

; ciſes that are PraQis'd in our Field, (or 

Campus Martis) I reckon to be creditable 

t ways of Diverſion, which we need never 

; Want e nee e 

f XXX. BUT it is ſomething to the clear- The Ex- 

ing any point of doubt concerning our Da- {nc of 

5 to have always in our Thoughts the 

| xcellency of Humane Nature, above that 


of Brutes; which are only puſh'd on by 
Violent Appetites to Senſual Pleaſures : 
Whereas the Entertainment of a man's 
Mind, is Learning and Meditation; it is ne- 
ver Idle, bat ftill employed either upon 
Enquiry, or Action; and charmed with a 
delight that ariſes from what we hear, or 
lee. Nay the very man himſelf, that is Brava 
moſt addicted to his Pleaſures : (if he has Peau 
but the Soul of a Man in him, and not on- | 
ly the Name, without the Efecd? (for ſuch 
| there 
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Man has 
Two ca- 
pacities, 


A great 


Diverſity difference in Bodies: 


both in 


Minds and 


Bodies. 
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there are) Though he may be overcome by. 
his Laſts, he yet ſtands ſo right, as to be 
7 of, to conceal, and to diſguiſe his 

ove of T hoſe pleaſures, even for Modeſty 
ſake; which ſhews that Pleaſures of the 
Body, are not worthy of the Dignity of the 
Soul; but rather Contemptible, and to be 
rejected. But if any man ſhould be found 
to have any real Regard for Pleaſures, let 
him be ſure to uſe. them with Moderation, 
In our very Cloaths, and Diet, we ſhould 
{till keep an Eye rather to matter of Health, 
and Strength, than to the -humouring of 
the Fancy, or Palate ; and if we ſhall but 
duly weigh, and examine the Dignity, and 
Excellency of Nature ; we ſhall quickly 
find how ſhameful a Thing it is to diſſolve 
in a luxurious Softneſs, and Delicacy: And 
how becoming, on the other ſide, to live 
K rugally, Temperately, Gravely, and So- 

1; | B 

EVERxM man muſt be underſtood to be 
inveſted with To Capacities; the One Com- 
mon to Mankind, as endu'd with Keaſon, 
and in a preference to Beaſts; from whence 
we do not only derive the Knowledge of 
Decency, and Virtue; but the very means 
of finding out our ſeveral Duties. The 
Other is a Propriety that has a reſpect par- 
ticularly to lzdividuals. There is a great 
One man is better 
for a Courſe, Another for a Scale ; and ſo 
in Beauties; One Beauty is Graceful, and 
Majeſtical; Another Charming, Now there 
p ; , I a So ; are . 
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by. are at leaſt as great or greater Diverſities, Several 
be and Varieties in our Minds. L. Craſſus, Humour. 
us Be and L. Philippus, were both of them of a 
Mature, Wonderfully Witty and Enter- 

ne © raining ; and this Quality was yet more E- 

. minent, and more Labour'd too, in C. Cæ- 


ar, the Son of Lucius. There was at the 
d ame time a ſtrange Auſterity of Humor 
et in M. Scaurus, and in M. Draſus when he 
„was but a Youth. C. Lælius was Gay, and 


d Pleaſant,; his Friend Scipio more Ambiti- 
55 ous, and Referved. It is reported, that So- 
WW crates, among the Greeks, was a Gentle. 
tand a pleaſant Companion; a Wit that lay 
; much upon Izuoccut Raillery, and had an 


Excellent faculty of ſpeaking his Mind, un- 
der an agreeable Diſguiſe, which ſort of 
1 WM Perſon the Greeks call &pwr, Or a Droll. 
> Pythagoras, on the other fide, and Pericles, 

_ advanc'd themſelves to great Credit, with- 
out any Gayety of Humor at all. Among 
the Carthaginians, Hannibal, and among 

| our Own dry Q. Maximus have 

| the Name of Men extremely Subtle, and 

a Secret, Silent, Diſſembling ; notably good 
at Stratagems, or ſetting Spies upon an 
Enemy, and diſappointing their Counſels. 
Thoſe that the Greeks have the greateſt 
eſteem of in this kind, are Themiſtocles the 
Athenian, and Faſou the Pherean. But 

above all, they magnifie that crafty, and 
politick Fetch of Solon: who, for the ad- 
vantage of the Commonwealth, and. for 

his Owa Security, counterfeited barge 
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Mad. There are others now, ſo far from 
This Artifice, that they are Simple and Open: 
to the degree of not enduring any thing but 
what's done above aboard ; They will not 
ſuffer any thing that looks like T reachery, 
Theſe men are the Servants of Trath, and 
the Enemies of Fraud. There are others 
again, that will bear any thing, and crouch 
to any man, for their own Ends; as we 
have ſeen M. Craſſus do to Syila: The La- 
cedemonian Lyſander is ſaid to have been a 
great Maſter of his Art in This kind; and 
yet Callicratides, that ſucceeded him in his 
Command of the Navy, is reported to have 
been quite of another humor. And we 
find diverſity as well in the Stile, and 1 
en Of Speaking, as in the difference of Man- 
nern. As you ſhall fee men of great Au- 
thority, and Parts, that yet wont themſelves 
to the Phraſe, and Language of the Com- 
mon people: As the Tuo Catulus's, Fa- 
ther and Son, and the like Q. Mutius Man- 
cia, which I my ſelf am a Witneſs of. Nay 
J have heard old men ſay, that P. Scipio 
Nafica had that way with him ; but his Fa- 
ther on the contrary, had no affability of 
Speech in the World, I ſpeak of him 
that by ſevere puniſhment put an end to 
the Seditious attempts of Tiberius Gracchus. 
And no more had Xenocrates, the ſevereſt 
of Philoſophers ; and yet Famous and Emi- 
nent for that very Sourneſs. There are a 
world of Oiber diſſimilitudes, both of Na- 
: es 


4 
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ture, and Manners, which yet are not to be 
diſcommendec. „ 
XXXI. So that every man ſhould do 
E well to ſtick to that Inclination that nature 
has given him in particular; provided that 
it be not Vitious: and by ſo doing, we 
ſhall more eaſily retain the Decorum which 
we look for in this place. | 


E that without oppoſing Common Nature, we 
follow the Dictates, every man of his Own 
Genius; and. tho! other things may per- 
haps be weightier, and better, we are yet 
to take our Meaſutes according to the bent 
# of our own Particular. For 'tis in vain to 
| ſtruggle with Nature; or to purſue any 


E hence it is, that we muſt gather the Know- 
| ledge of what becomes us. For nothing 

can be Graceful, that is done (as they ſay) 
| againſt the grain, or that lays a Force upon 
Natare....:In ſhort, there is nothing more 


ty, and Congruity of our Actions: which, 
we can never preſerve when we pals to the 
Affectation of another man's Nature, and 
neglect our Own. For as we are to uſe 
our Own Native Language, without forcing 


leſt we make our ſelves juſtly tidiĩculous 
for our pains; ſoſhould wein our LI VES, 


piece. ; 


becoming, in human life, than an Equabili- 


and Actions, make onr ſelves all of 3 


Nax, 


. 


FoR we are ſo to behave our ſelves, 2 15 


e 


Miſt re ſa. 


thing which we cannot attain. From 


foreign Words into it (as ſome people do) 


66 


The ſame 


thing Good 


in one, and 
Jil in ano- 
ther, 


make his beſt of That, without attempting 
| to 


preſence of a Tyrant. How many miſeries 
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Nay, ſo ſenſible is This difference of 
Natures, that one man ſhall be honozr'd for 
deſtroying of himſelf, and another coudemn'd 
for it, all in the ſame Caſe : as it was with 
Marcus Cato that kilPd himſelf, and the reſt 
that rexdred themſelves up to Cæſar in A- 
frica. This might perhaps have turn'd to 
their reproach, if they had laid. violent 
hands upon themſelves : For ſuch an AQi- 
on would have born no proportion with 
the ſoftneſs and facility. of their Ways and 
Manners. But for Cato, that was a man 
naturally Grave, and Severe, (even to a Mi- 
racle) and harden'd to it by a long habit of 
Conſtancy: a man unalterably Firm to his 
purpoſe, and reſolution: it made for the dig- 
unity of his Humour, and Character, rather 
to ſupport death it ſelf, than come into the 


did Ulyſſes ſuffer, in that tedious Ramble of 
his, when he was forced to be a ſlave to 
Women, (if a body may give Circe and 
Calypſo that name) and was ready to ſhew 
Complaiſance upon all Occafions to all 
forts of people? Nay at his own houſe, - 
how patiently did he put up the Contempts, 
and Flouts of the meaneſt of his Servants, 

to gain his deſign at laſt? Whereas Ajax, 

according to the report we have of him, 
would have born a thouſand deaths, rather 

than thoſe Contumelies. This Contempla- 
tion ſhould make every man look into him- 

ſelf, to ſee what he has of his Owns, and to 


ſ 
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o ſee how well he can act the part of Auo- Les every 
Sher. For that which every man has Pecu- * 


Var to himſelf, 1s the thing which beſt be- part. 


Y - 

4 : omes him. 5 Wherefor e every man ſhould 
- Wake a true eſtimate of what he is, and im- 
7 Nutially examine bis Abilities, and DefeRs ; 


What he can do, and what he cannot: 
hat we may be, at leaſt, as wiſe in our 


t Lives, as Comedians are upon the Stage: 
who make choice, not ſo much of the Beſt 
b E Paris, or Plays, as of the fitteſt for their 
d diſpoſitiou. They that have the ſtrongeſt 


Voice, chuſe the Epigoni, or Medus: They 

that are belt for Action prefer Menalippe, 

or Chtemneſtra. Rupilins (whom I re- 

member) always acted Antiope and Aſo- 

pus very ſeldom play'd Ajax. Shall a Player 

now take more care of himſelf upon the 

Stage, than a Wiſe Man in his Life? Let 

every man ſee in the il place, which way 

| his Talent Lies; and in the ext, let him 

endeavour to improve it. But if we ſhould 

be forc'd at any time, by neceſſity, to play 

a Part that we were never made for: let 

it be our Care, Study, and Thought, ſo to 

behave our ſelves, that at leaſt we may not 

loſe our Credit, where we cannot get any. 

So that the beſt of this Caſe will de to a- 

void great Miſcarriages, without pretending 

to excel, by the forcing of our Nature. 

XVXXII. Now to thoſe #wo parts altea- 

dy ſpoken of, that is to ſay, of Common 

Natare, and particular Iuclination, there is 

a Third, that is caſt upon us either by Time 
, 4 $94 4 d e . Or 
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or Chance; and alſo a Furth, which we 
aſſume according to our own Judgment, 
For to be Kings, or Generals, or Noble. 
men, to have Honors, Riches, with their 
Contraries, are all of them in the hand of 
Fortune, and governed by the Revolution 
Let every Of Times. But as to our way of living or 
3 d profeſſion, it is more at our own Choice, Wt 
Cindy. What part we will Suſtain. Wherefore One Wt 
man takes to Philoſophy, another to the Ct 
vil Law, a Third to Eloquence: and ſo e- 
ven in practiſing the ſeveral Virtues, ſome 
4 men affect an Excellency rather in One than 
in Another. But for thoſe whoſe Anceſtors 
were any of them very Famous in any par- 
ticular way; They commonly ſtudy to get 
| Reputation by treading in Their Steps: as 
Q. Mncins follow'd his Father Pxblras in 
the Civil Law: And Scipio Africanus emu- 
lated his Father in Feats of Arms. Some 
again are not content with the honor they 
derive from their Fore-fathers, unlefs they 
add ſomewhat to it of their Own. As the 
fame Africanus augmented the honor of his 
Military Knowledge by the acceſſion of E- 
loquence. And fo did Timotheus, the Son 
of Conon, who being a Captain not inferior 
to his Farther, made himfelf yet greater by 
the Addition of Letters and polite Parts. 
But it happens ſometimes that the Son de- 
Clines the Imitation of the Father, and be- 
takes himfelf rather to ſome Courfe, or 
deſign of his own ; which is a thing often 
found in men of aſpiring minds, that are 
OY deſcended - 


E 
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nt NHeſcended from obſcure Parents. All theſe 
le- Circumſtances muſt be taken into Conſide- 
eir Mration, in our Enquiries about This Deco- 
of ram, (or what is becoming.) 
on Tre Firſt point to be ſettled is This, 


| Some 
or what it is that we deſign either to Be, or 7 of 
ce, to Do; and what courſe of Life to take to. 72 


ne In this Deliberation, there is great hazard, pen. 


1. and difficulty. For it is in our Youth, that 


e- ¶ we are to reſolve, and pitch upon a way of 


ne living, which we uſually do according to 
in our liking; at which time, we are leaſt able 
rs to judge of it. So that we are commonly 
r- engag'd in ſome certain purpoſe of Life, 
et WE before we are able to diſtinguiſh betwixt a 
1s WE Better and a Worſe. For whereas (accord- 


ning to the Report of Prodicus, related by 


- WW Xenophon) ſo ſoon as ever Hercules came 
e cout of his Minority (the time for every man 
y to chuſe what courſe of Life he will Steer) 
7 WW heretir'd into a So/izade, and upon the Sight 
e of Two ways, the One of Virtue, and the 
5 Other of Pleaſure, ſat a long time conſider- 
. ing with himſelf, which of the Two ways 
he ſhould take; this might poſſibly be the 
caſe with Hercales, that was the Son of 


ways, and Studies. Much the greateſt part 


of our Parents, do inſenſibly contract an 
Affection for their Methods and Cuſtoms. 
Others are carried away by the Stream of 

5 Popular 


Jupiter; but not with us, Ifear, that com- 
monly follow thoſe men. (till that we like 
beſt ; and take up an affection” for their 


of us being trained up under the Inſtitution 


7" 


15 4 3 l 
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Popular practice; eſteeming That till to if 
the Beſt, that pleaſes the moſt. And yu 
ſome there are, that lead the Courſe of Lift 
they ought to do; induced thereunto, ei- 
ther by a certain Felicity of Providence; 

or by the goodneſs of their own natural in- 
clination ; or by ſome particular advantage 

of Inſtitution from their Parents. 
XXXIII. Bur it is a very rare thing to 
find a Concurrence of Eminent Wit, and 
great Learning ; or to find Either of them, 
with ſo much Time for detiberation, as is 
needful for the Election of a profitable 
- Courſe of Life: In which deliberation, a 
'regard muſt be had to That which is moſt 
Proper, and Natural to every particular: 
For (as is already ſaid) fince in whatever 
we do, we muſt enquire into every man's 
particular Genius, before we can ſay what 
becomes him; ſo we muſt be more Careful 
yet, in the Eſtabliſhment of our whole 
Lives, to ſee that we maintain an Equality 
throughout; and that we never differ from 
our ſelves, or faulter in any inſtance of our 

Duty. 5 8 

Nature BUT ſince Nature has the greateſt power 

and For- in This Caſe; and Fortune, the next; we 

Twne 79 muſt conſult them Bosh; what Courſe of 

n Life to fix upon; But Nature, in the firſt 

courſe of place: For ſhe is much firmer, and more 

Life to fx conſtant; and it is not for Fortune, that is 
one Frail and Mortal, to contend with Immor- 

tal Nature. Whoſoever therefore ſhall Con- 
. form in the Ordering of his Life, = 
N 0 ne oi 
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Inclinations of an uncorrupted Nature, ö 
muſt keep conſtantly to that Tenor, which 1 
is the Decoram of Life; unleſs he find him- * 
ſelf miſtaken in his Choice. And in that My 
" Caſe (for it is a Caſe to be put) there muſt 
de a Change admitted of Purpoſes and Man- 
ners. And that change will be more eaſi- 
iy and commodiouſly wrought, under the 

E favour of Times and Occafions : But where 

the Seaſon is not favorable, it muſt be In- 

8 troduc'd by Little and Little; as Wiſe men 
8 ſay of Inconvenient, and Ill Grounded 
| Friendſhips ; *t:s better to unſtiteh than to 
tear them all to pieces on a ſudden. But 
when we have once alter'd our Courſe, we 
muſt be infinitely Careful to make it appear, 
that we have done it upon good and weighty 
| Reaſons. Now whereas I have (in what 
is aforeſaid) propounded the Imitation of 
our Anceſtors ; let this be one Exception, 
not to imitate them in their Vices; and this 
another, not to offer at it in ſuch inſtances 
where our Nature- and Conſtitution will 
not bear it: As the Son of Africanus the 
Elder, (he that adopted the Son of Paulus 
Emilius) could not poſſibly (by reafon 
of the Crazineſs of his body) be fo like his 
Father, as the Other was like His. Where- Let every 
fore if a man be not in Condition to plead ) 4 «lt 


: h 
at the Bar; to Harangue the People in Pub- pany 


lic Aſſemblies, or to lead Armies, there are 
ſome Duties yet in his Power, which he is 
obliged to perform: as the Offices of Juſtice, 

Faith, Liberality, Modeſty, Te, 

dS | Whic 


# 
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which Benefits will fairly ſupply the want 
of the Other. The beſt of Patrimonies is 
the oy of Great, and Virtuous Adi. 
ous of our Anceſtors; and the Son that 
ſhames the Renown of his Father, is to be 
lookt upon both as ſcandalous and im- 

DID: ore ET 
XXXIV. Now in regard that there 
are ſeveral. Duties properly belonging to 
ſeveral, Ages; and many things that be- 
coming a Yung man, would be ridiculous 
in an 0/4; we ſhall ſay ſomething alſo un- 
der That diſtinQion. . 
The Duty LT is the duty of a Dung man to Reve- 
of a Touug rence his Elders, and to make his Choice 
man. oftheBeſt, and moſt approved among them, 
for his Directors and Governors: For the 
Ignorance, and Folly of Youth ſhould be 
ordered, and inſtructed, by the prudence 
and experience of the Aged. But above all 
Touth things, Youth ſhould be reſtrained from 
ſhould be Looſe and Wanton pleaſures ; and trained up 
br rat rather in Laborious Exerciſes, and in the 
frriews, Fatigues, and Toyles, both of Body, and 
Mind: For it makes men Vigorous, and 
Induſtrious, as well in War, as in Peace. 
And even in the Intervals of Liberty, and 
_ Diverſion, young Men ſhould have a Care 
of Intemperance: and not to paſs the Bounds 
of Modeſty ; which would be the more Ea- 
ſily attained, if their Seniors would pleaſe 
K have an Eye upon them on ſuch occa- 
ions. | 5 


WurNn 
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E WHEN we come to be in Tears, the The Buſi- 
labours of the Body muſt be abated, and we "*; 
E ſhould encreaſe thoſe of the Mind: but 
Iſtriving ſtill, by all means to be ſerviceable 
to our Friends, and to our Juniors, by our 
Advice, and Wiſdom : but principally to 
the Commonwealth; But above all things, 
have a Care of a Drowfie, a Languiſhing ? 
and a Laſie Old Age; and fo likewiſe of 
2 Luxurious: which, as it is reproachful 
and diſhonougable in every gy, ſo-in this 
© it is moſt of all. But if the Inte 

of Luft be added to it, the Miſchief is Dou- 
ble. Hrſt, the Infamy which it reflects upon 
Age it ſelf : and Then; the Ii Example, in 
Authorizing young men to be more Shame- 
leſs and Wicked. ef . 
IT would not be impertinent, here to The Duty 
| ſpeak mung of the Duties of Magi- Ali. 
| ſtrates, 2 | 


mperance 


erſons; Citizens and Stran- 
gers. The Magiſtrates part, is to conſider 
himſelf as the Repreſentative of the City: 
and to uphold the Honor, and Dignity of it: 
to. obſerve: the Laus, and Cuſtomt, to do 
Juſtice, and to remember, that all theſe 
things are committed to his Charge. It is 


the part of a Private man, to live with his 4 Privat 


fellow Citizens, under one Common Bond of 
Legal Daty; neither falling ſo Low, as to 
make himſelf deſpicable, nor too much exalt- 
ing himfelf : And never to entertain any 
Thought, but to the Glory and Peace of 
tie Commonwealth. This is the man that 
we eſteem, and pronounce to be a worthy 


ſtrate, 


7 
and 4 
Stranger. 
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Citizen. As to the Duty of a Strange: or 


Sojourner : let him mind his own buſineſs, 


and not intermeddle with Other peoples, 


but keep himſelf within his Compals. 

theſe means we ſhall generally be able to 
underſtand our Dzzy, when it ſhall. come 
to be diligently examin'd, what is moſt be- 


coming as, under the ſeveral Circumſtances 


of Perſons, Times,” and Ages But there is 


nothing ſo Becoming, as to behave our ſelves 


The Deco- 
rum of the 
Body. 


conſiſtently, and ſteadily, in all our AQions, 
and Counſels. DR. OP 
XXXV. Bur this Decoram ſhews it 
ſelf in all our Words, and Deeds, nay in 
the very Motions, and Poſtures, of the Bo- 


dy; and confiſts principally in three Things, 


The Seeds 


of Modeſty 
are in Na- 


ture. 


they were laid open to View: and ſerve us 


Beauty, Order, and a kind of Ornamental 
Air, ſuitable to every thing we do. Tis a 
hard matter to expreſs theſe exactly, but it 
ſhall ſuffice, that they may be eaſily under- 


ſtood. In the Obſervance of "Theſe three 


Points, we render-our ſelves Acceptable in 
our Converſation with all People. Con: 
cerning theſe therefore we muſt ſay fome- 


thing. . | 

Na TURE-has undoubtedly taken great 
Care in the forming of Man's Body, expo- 
ſing only Thoſe parts to fight, that arc 
B:autitu), Comely and Agreeable to the 
Eye : and keeping Thoſe parts conceal'd, 
and cover'd, which would give Offence it 


only for Unclean, and Common Necefii- 
ties. There is no quettion, but the natural 
= Modeſt) 
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Modeſty of Men conforms it ſelf, in this 
particular, to the exquiſite fabrique of the 
Body: For whatſoever Nature has con- 
E ceal'd, all men in their right Wits do na- 
turally keep out of ſight, and are as private 
as poſſible, in 8 with their Ne- 
ceſſities: And for Thoſe parts of the Body 
which ſerve the neceſlary uſes of Nature; 


ves neither call the part, nor the uſe of it, 


by the proper name: and that which may be 
honeſtly done, (if ſecretly) we cannot ſo 
much as honeſtly name. Inſomuch, that 
& thoſe things cannot be done openly without 
| Impudence: nor ſo much as mention'd, 


N 4 


without Obſcenity. Wherefore there's no The 0;- 
bearkning to the Cyniques, or to ſuch of , 4» 


the Stoiques as are almoſt Cyziques, who 
| blame and laugh at us, for reckoning thoſe 
things to be fox}, in Words, which are not 
ſo, in Deed: And yet Thoſe things which 
we all agree to be foul, we can call by Their 
| own names. As Theft, Conſenage, Adulte- 
| ry, are all diſhoneſt in the Deed: and yet we 


mor of the 


Cyniques, 


uſe the Words without Scruple. To beget 


Children is an honeſt Action: but it wears 
a Courſe name. And we find a great deal 
more to this purpoſe, againſt Modelty, in 


| their Diſputations. But we are to follow 


Nature, and to fly whatſoever may offend 
either the Eye, or the Ear of a Modeſt man. 
Nay, in our very Poſtures, and Geſtures: 


the very Countenance, the Eye, the Moti- 
on of the hands, there muſt a regard be 
E 2 had 


A Decen- 


i © Crna nt TOS $4 |: 1 31 ' cy in Ge- 
as Walking, Standing, Sitting, Lying: in Fare: and 
Poſtures. 
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had ſtill to that which is Becoming. In all 

This, there are To Things we ſhould be- 

ware Of. The One, not to do any thing 

that is too ſoft, Nice and Efeminate: The 

Other, to avoid things that look Harſh, 

Rough, and Clowniſh. For why ſhould any 

one think theſe things proper for an Orator, 

or a Comedian, but that we are under no 

The Mode- Rule? The Diſcipline of the Theatre has a 

Pn long time had ſuch a regard to Modeſty; 

that no man enters upon the Stage, with- 

out Drawers, left ſome part of the Body 

coming to be diſcover'd by Chance that 

ought to be Conceal'd, ſhould make an in- 

decent appearance. The Roman Cuſtoms 

will nat allow Sons, when they are Men 

grown, ſo much as- to Bath with their Fa- 

thers: Or Sons in Law, with their Wives 

Parent. Theſe points of Virtuous Modeſty 

we ſhould obſerve, ſince Nature is both our 
Miſtreſs and our Guide. | 

Of Ge- XXXVI. Now whereas there are two 

;»1ne's Kinds of Beauty, under one of which is 

N bat rank'd an cxquifite Neatueſi, under the other 

2 Eracefulneſ or Dignity of Mien; the for- 

mer we ſhould leave to the Ladies, the lat- 

ter is proper for Men: who ſhould for that 

reaſon. forbear to ſet off their Perſons with 

any thing ſoft or effeminate, and ſhould 

avoid the like fault in their very Motion, ot 

Geſture. How are we diſguſted many times, 

at the odd motions of Feucing or Dancing 

"Afe2at;- Maſters : and offended at the impertinent 

en is 0di- and affected Geſtures of ſome Stage-pl 955 

ers! 
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ers? And yet we Commend that which is 
Natural, and Simple, both in the One, and 
in the Other. The dignity of the Counte- 
nance is Maintain'd by a good Colour: and 
that Colour by the Exerciſe of the Body: 
and to all This we ſhould keep our ſelves 
= Neat and Cleanly : not to the degree of a 
= zedions Niceneſs, but only ſo, as not to in- 
= cur the cenſure of Rudeneſt, Slovenry, and 
Neglect of our Company. And the ſame 
Rule we ſhould obſerve in our Garments : 
la which particular, as well as in other 
things, a mediocrity does beſt. In our walk- 4A Mean 
irg we muſt neither march ſo Slow, as if bat. 
we were officiating at a ſolemn Proceſſion : 
nor yet make ſuch poſ#-ha/t, as to run our 
felves out of breath, and put the Mouth, or 
the Countenance into diſorder : which is a 
= fgn of a Light, and Unſteady humor. But 
we mult take more pains, yet, to keep the 


Mind in a temper of Conformity to Na- 


rure : Which we may eaſily compaſs, if we 
can but preſerve our felves from Falling in- 


to Tranſports, and dejedtions of Mind, and 
diligently attend to a Conſervation of the 
Decorum hete preſcribed. The Motions of The Moti- 


| the Mind are Tuo. fold. Some are of Thought, 97 F the 


ind are 


and others of Appetite. Thoſe of Thowght 71,494: 
are chiefly emplyed in the finding ont of 474 Appe- 
the Trath. Thoſe of * puſh a man“. 
forward to the doing of ſomething. We 

muſt be careful therefore, Firſt, to apply 

our Thoughts to That "Tn is OO 


78 


Of Theto- 
rich. and 
Ordinary 
Diſcourſe, 


The Voice 
ſhould be 
Clear and 
Sd Weet, 
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of them : and, Secondly, to keep the Appe- 
z:te in ſubjectiox to Reaſon. | 

XXXVII. As to the matter of Speech, the 
Power of it is Great; and it is alſo Two-fold. 
The One is a Speech of Contention; the Other, 
of Common diſcourſe. The Former is for 
the Baxr, for Pablick Aſſemblies, and for 
the Senate; the Otber, is for Private Sets 
of Company, caſual diſputes, Meetings of 
Friends and Acquaintance, and likewile for 
Table Converſation. The Maſters of Khe- 
zorick have given Precepts for the Former, 
but we have none for the Latter ; altho' 
perhaps, that might. be done too, For if 
men would but apply themſelves to. the 
Study of it, they would never want Ma- 
{ters to Teach it. But there's no body that 
concerns himſelf to learn this. And yet we 
are all of us Mad upon A hHetorick, altho', 
for what concerns worde, and coxcetts, the 
ſame Rules would ſerve Both. It is by 
the help of the Voice, that we diſcourſe; and 
the Two great advantages of it, are to be 
Clear, and Sweet; We muſt ſtand indebted 
to Nature for them Both. And yet Exer- 


ciſe, and Practice, will help us in the One: 


and the Imitation of cloſe aud ſmooth Speak- 
ers, may be of uſe to us in the Ozher. What 
was it but This, that gave the Catz ſo 


fair a Reputation, both for Judgment and 


Inſtances 
of Excel- 
lent Spea- 
kets, 


great Literature? They were Learned men, 
"tis true, and ſo were Others; but yet they 
were look'd upon as the great Maſters of 
the Latin Tongue: They had a e 

| : Weet⸗ 
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Syweetneſs of Tone, and their Pronuncia- 
tion neither too loud, and open, nor yet 
muffled betwixt the Teeth. So that it was 
both Audible, and;Agreeable. T he Voice, 
without any ſtraining, neither too faint, 
nor too ſhrill. L. Craſſus, "tis true, was 
a more flowing Speaker, and no leſs inge- 
nious: but for well-ſpeaking, the Catuli 
were no leſs eſteem'd. Now for ſharpneſs, 
and pleaſure of Wit, Ceſar, the Brother 
of the Elder Catulus, went beyond them 
all. Infomuch that in pleading of Cauſes, 
his ordinary Diſcourſe ſurpaſs'd the moſt 
elaborate Strains of others. All theſe things, 
ſeverally, muſt be diligently heeded, to make 
us underſtand what it is that may beſt be- 
come us in every thing. 
IT EIS Familiar Diſcourſe, wherein the of Fami- 
Followers of Socrates are moſt worthy of “ar Diſ- | 
Imitation, ſhould be Gentle, without being. 
too preſſing or poſitive : and I would have 
it pleaſant, and entertaining. Nor would 
I have any man take dolle hon of a Com- 
mon Right, in ſuch ſort as to Talk all him- 
= ſelf, to the Excluſion of Others: but in 
Diſcourſe, as in Other things, every man 
ſhould be content to take his Turn. The 
Firſt thing to be heeded, is the ſubje& Mat- 
ter of the Diſcourſe. If ſerious, it mult cautions. 
be ſeriouſly handled : If Matter of Mirth, 
a Freedom of Raillery, and Lightneſs, does 
well enough with it. But above all things, 
we mult be Careful in the government of 
our Speech, not to diſcoyer any Vice or 
EY. E 4 e 
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Defe&R in our Manners; wherein a man is 

moſt liable to betray himſelf, when he ſets 
himſelf to talk ſpitefully of the Abſent; 

and either in Jeſt, or in earneſt, maliciouſly 
expoſes them to Contumely, and Reproach. 

The Sub- The Ordinary matter of Familiar diſconrſe, 
Jet of is. js either about Domeſtict Affairs, the Ke- 
prblick, or matter of Studies and Learning. 

If at any time we Paſs Theſe Bounds, we 

mult as ſoon as may be take up _ But 
this muſt be as occaſion offers; for we are 

not all equally pleaſed with the ſame thing 

at all times : and it muſt be thought upon 
If alſo, how far our Diſcourſe may be Grate- 
Tediays ful to the Company: And then, as we be- 
gin it upon Reaſon, we muſt not continue 

it beyond Meaſure. oy 
XXXVIII. Bur as it is laid down up- 
on very good Grounds, and as a general 

Rule, that we ſhould keep our ſelves Clear 
NerPaſſio- from Perturbations or violent Motions of 
nale. the Mind, that rebel againſt Reaſon, fo 
ſhould we in our Speech keep a guard up- 
on our ſelves againſt Thoſe Intemperate 
Motions ; and that we do not lay open our 
Diſtempers of Anger, Appetite, Lazineſt, 
Heartleſneſs, or the like. We ſhould be 

very Careful alſo in our Converſation, to 
poſſeſs the Company with an Opinion of 

Reſpect- theReverence, and Good- will that we have 
Jul. for them. There are many Occafions 
Let Re- wherein we cannot avoid Chiding : and 
proof be we may be allow'd ſometime, a more than 
Auger. Ordinary Contenon of Voice; and a 
| ſharper 
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ſharper ſeverity. of Words : but yet This is 
not to be done neither, as if we were An- 


4 855 but we are to proceed to this kind of 


= Reproof, as we do to Cutting, and Scari- 
Hing, rarely, and unwillingiy; nor ever at 


all, but . and for want of 


© ſome other way of Remedy, but not in 
= Anger (till upon any Terms: For it never 
does any thing either well or wiſely : And 
yet it may do well enough to-uſe a Tem- 
= perate, and a mild way of Rebuke ; but 
& ſtill accompany'd with Gravity, that the re- 
prehenſion may be apply'd without Re- 
proach : It muſt be alſo ſignify'd that the 


Only thing intended by the Reproof was- 


the Amendment of him that ſuffers it. Nay, 
it will become us in our differences, even 
with our greateſt Enemies, in deſpite of all 


Indignities, yet, to preſerve a Gravity; to 
keep our ſelves free from Paſſion. For what- 


ſoever we do in diſtemper, can neither be 
well done in it ſelf, nor approved by thoſe 


or 


that are Witneſſes to the doing it. It is a ent. 


very ugly thing likewiſe for a man to talk „, 94 


much of himſelf: eſpecially with Zhraſo, 
to brag of things that are falſe, and to make. 
Spott for the Company. 5 
XXIX. BEIN now to go through 
all the Points of Decency and Duty (as That 
js my deſign) I ſhall fay ſomething what 


kind of Houſe J ſhould think fit for a Per- 9 4 E 
ſon of Honor, or a Great Man, ſo as to PA,, 


have. the Model: of it accommodate for 


uſe ; for, That's the Intent: of Building it i 


E 5 


82 


Fit the 


Hou ſe 10 Of 
the Maſt er. on 
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and there muſt yet be had a regard to the 
Dignity as well as Convenience of the Per- 


ſon that Inhabits it. I have been told of 


Cz. Octavius (the firſt Conſul of that Fami. 


ly) that he was highly reverenc'd for a Mag- 
nificent Pile that he built upon the Pala- 


zine Hill; and that the Reputation he got 
by ſo many peoples coming to ſee it, open'd 
br way (being but a new man) to the Con- 
HTTP, 
be demoliſh'd for the Enlargement of his 
Own. The former brought the Conſul- 
ſhip firſt into his Family : and the latter 
(tho? the Son of an Eminent, and Famous 
perſon, and the Houſe enlarg'd) brought 
into it, not only a Repulſe, but Shame and 
Miſery. It does well to have the Dignity 
the Maſter yet farther adorned by. the 
uſe, but not that Dignity to be fetch'd 
altogether from it. The Houſe ſhould be 
grac'd by the Maſter, 'and not the Maſter 
by the Houſe; and it is in a Houſe, as it is 
in other Caſes; a man muſt have a reſpect, 
nor only to himſelf, but alſo to others. In 
the Houſe of a Perſon of Eminent Condi- 
tion, where many Gueſts are to be received, 
and men of all ſorts to be admitted, there 
muſt great care be taken that it be large 


ple, diſparages the Maſter of it; and eſpe- 
cially if it has been more frequented under 
a Former Poſſeſſor: for *tis an Odious 
Thing to have Paſſengers reflect upon it, 
and ſay (as in theſe Times there's too much 


Occa- 


Scauras afterward cauſed That to 


mo but a large Houſe, without Peo- 
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Occaſion) Here's the Old Houſe, but 
where's the Old Maſter? I would have him 
that ſets upon Building, take ſpecial Care 
not to laſh out into too great Magnificence, Keep the 
and Expence, as a thing of Ill Conſequence, Ep» 
even in the Example; for there are too. 
many Imitators in I his Kind, of the doings | 
of Princes. How many have we that E- 
mulate the Splendor of Lucullus's Villa's. 
(his Country-houſes : ) but where is the 
man that Emulates his Virtue? There muſt 
be ſome meaſure (and this ſhould be a Mean 
obſerv'd in Theſe things; and that Mean 
mult be referr'd in all Caſes, to the Uſe, 
Ornament, and Convenience of Life. But 
enough of This. 5 115 

IN all Undertakings there are three 7e. 


things to be obſerv'd. birſt, That We 80. Rules for 


all Under» 


vern our Appetites by Reaſon, which is 4 


ſure way to keep us to our Duties. Se- 
condly, That we take a right Eſtimate of 
Our Fund and allow Time, and Pains, 
neither more nor leſs than the matter re- 
quires. Thirdly, That we keep a Meaſure, 
even in thoſe things that are matter of Dig- 
nity, and Reputation. We cannot do bet- 
ter, than to obſerve the Decorum alteady 
ſpoken of, without moving one ſtep be- 
yond it. But the firſt point (vi. the go- 
verning our Appetite by Reaſon) is the moſt 
Excellent of the Three. | | 
XL. Wr come now to the Order of Th, De- 


Things, and the Opportunity of Seaſons, Un- com of 


ich Place and 


Time, 


der this Science is comprehended that wh 
: : 245 the 
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the Greeks call Eri, by which we un- 
derſtand the Harmony of Order: and not 
That Moderation that includes Modus or 
Meaſure. However to call this alſo Mo- 
deration, the Stoical Definition of it is This, 
Ie is the ill of diſpoſing all our Words, aud 
Actions, in their Proper Place. So that the 
Ordering of things, and the placing of them, 

Order de. 

fad. are much one and the ſame : for they de- 

| fine Order to be only the laying together 
of things in their due, and fitting places, 
But they tell us, that the Place of Action 
reſpects the Opportunity of Time: Now 
That ſeaſonable Time of Action, the Greeks 
call *'Furareia, the Latines, Occaſio. So 
that This Moderation, taken in the ſenſe 
aforeſaid, is be Knowledge of the Opportn- 
uities of Times fit for Action. Which is a 
definition that may as well agree with the 
Prudence which we have treated of in the 
beginning. But in this place we are diſ- 
courting of Se/f-governwment, Temperance, 
and Virtues of that quality. Wherefore 
having lodg'd theſe matters which particu- 
larly belong to Prudence, in their Right 
places; weare now to ſpeak of thoſe Virtues 
that refer to Modeſty, and the Gaining of a 
Good opinion, and Eſteem in the World: 


of which we have beendiſcourting for ſome 
time. 3 * 
Indecencies IT ſhould be in the Order of Life, as in 
#n reſpe® That of an Artificial, and well govern'd 
jd J Place. Diſcourſe. All the Parts of it ſhould be 
Equal, and Correſpondeut one to another. 


To 
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To bring in things that would do well 
Z enough over a Glaſs of Wine, or ſuch as 
are Light and Wanton, upon a ſerious De- 
bate, would be a moſt ſhameful fault. It 
was well ſaid of Pericles, to his Collegue 
= Sopbocles, that was joyned with him in the 
Command of the Army: As they were 
met upon a Conſultation about the Execu- 
tion of their Joint-commiſſion, there hap- 
pened to paſs by a very fine Youth, bat 
ad delicate Child is there? (ſays Sophocles, in 
the middle of the Debate.) Brother (ſays Pe- 
E ricles) a General's Eyes foduld be as Tem- 
perate as his Fingers. But if the ſame thing 
had been ſpoken at a Review of a Liſt 
of Wreſtlers, nothing could have been 
E ſaid againſt it; ſo powerful is the Conſi- 
deration of Time and Place. If a man, for 
| inſtance, were going to Plead a Cauſe, or 
upon any other buſineſs that required more 
than ordinary Thought, no body would 
blame him for thinking by himſelf upon the 
Road, or taking a walk; but That penſive, 
muſing humor, at a Jolly Entertainment, 
would be looked upon, to be either want 
of Wit, or Breeding, in the not diſtinguiſh- 
ing of Times. Now for things which are 
very groſs, as for a man to fall a Singing 
in a Court of Juſtice : or to do any thing 
that is notoriouſly prepoſterous, or impro- 
per: Theſe are abſurdities ſo well under- 
ſtood by all people, that there needs no Ty. Vice 
Precept, or Caution, in the Caſe. But there % of 
are certain Niceties o Converſation, which 8 
are indeed ſo minute, that ſome make lese ; 
Foes 0 N 
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of them; and others do not fo much as per- 
ceive them. And yet theſe are the Points 
that require our moſt diligent conſideration, 
For as it is in Muſical Inſtruments, let 
them be never ſo little out of Tune, a skil- 
ful Ear preſently takes Check at it; fo 
we ſhould take care to avoid the leaſt diſ- 
confonancy of Life: and ſo much the 
Greater care, by how much the Apree- 
ment of our Actions, and Manners is of 
greater value, and effect, than a Concent of 
Sounds. „ 

XLI. WHEREFORE, as there is no Jatr, 
or Diſcord in Muſick, ſo ſmall, as to ſcape 
the animadverſion of a CriticafEar ; ſo if we 
were as quick and accurate in Cenſuting, 
and Detecting the Errors of Life; we might 


de led to the knowledge of the greateſt mat- 


ters, even by the ſmalleſt. From the Mo- 
tion of the Eye, from a Smooth or a Con- 
tracted Brow ; from Sadneſs, Mirth, Laugh- 


ter, Speech, Silence ; nay from the very 


Tone of Soft, or Loud ſpeaking, and a 
thouſand ſuch Common Circumſtances, 
we might gather the underſtanding of Hu- 


man Duties; and of what Naturally be- 
comes us, and what the Contrary. DE 


By Obſer Now toward the Erecting of a true 


wing others 
we ma 


eform 


cannot tell how it comes about) that we 


Judgment upon things in This Kind, it 


were not amiſs for us to begin our Obſer- 


ur ſelves, vations abroad: And then to Avoid, or 


Correct that in our ſe/ves, which we find 
misbecoming in Others. For ſo it is (I 


are 
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are much better at ſpying out our Neigb- 

E bours Faults, than our Ows: and therefore 

it is a good and a Profitable Method, the 
teaching of Children to do better, by ſhew- 

ing them in imitation how ill it becomes 
them to do amiſs, In Caſes doubtful, and 

© hard to be reſoly'd upon, it will behove us 

Z to conſult men of Learning, and Experience, 

for direction. Becauſe the greater part of 


of Common Nature. So that we are not 


men are generally byaſs'd toward the fide 
only to attend to what any body ſays ; but 
E likewiſe to what he zh:uks; and even to the 
very Motive that leads him to That Thought. 
For as it is With Painters, Statuaries; nay, 
and with Right Poets too; They love to 
E have their Works expos'd, and, as the 
World finds fault, to mend them: They 
take advice upon what's amiſs, both with 
Themſelves and their Friends: So ſhould 
we be induc'd to the doing, or not doing; 
to the Changing, or Correcting of many 
| things by the Opinion of Others. But for 
what concerns Cuſtoms, and Civil Inſtitu- 
tions, there can be no place there for. the 
| preſcribing, where the matter it ſelf is a 
Precept. Neither let a man ſo much de- 
ceive himſelf, as to imagine that the Exam- 
ple of Socrates, for the purpoſe, or Ariſtip- 
pus, in the ſaying, or doing of any thing 
againſt common Uſage and received Cu- Great vir 
ſom, muſt preſently authorize him to the , are « 


ſame Licence: For This Liberty, in thoſe 1, %%. 
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Excellent men, we are to look upon as a MH. 
privilege 
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privilege purchas'd by their great and divine 
irtues. Now for the Cyzics (thoſe Ene. 

mies of Shame, and conſequently of Hone. 


ſty, and Virtue there's no enduring of them, 

But as for thoſe whoſe Lives ar&remarka- 

ble for virtuous and great Actions; all wor. 

thy Patriots, and ſuch as have benaved, or 

do behave themſelves well in the Service 

of their Country, we ſhould pay them all 

Honor and Reverence, as we ſhould to 

Magiſtrates and Perſons in Authority. We 

owe a reſpe& alſo to Grey hairs, and 4 

Submiſſion to Thoſe that are deſign'd to 

any Adminiſtration in the Government. We 

muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt a Citizen and a 

Stranger, and even in a Stranger, bet wirt 

Aeneral a Private Perſon, and a Publick. But to 

D. ſum up all in a word, it is our Duty to 

Cheriſh, Maintain, and Preſerve Unity, 

Peace, and Good Agreement, in Humane 
Society. 

XLII. We come now to the matter of 

Trade, and Profit, which we find to be di- 

vided into Liberal, (or in Vulgar Exgliſb, 

Creditable) and Sordid. There are ſome 

Gainful Employments that carry along with 

Of Trade. them a General Odium; as that of a Tax- 


dig _ gatherer, or an Uſurer. Theſe, in the firſt 


did, place, I do not like; and I do alſo look 


vpon all Mercenary Employments, where 
we pay for the Worb, and not for the Art, 
to be Mean, and Servile. The very Price 
of the Commodity is a kind of Earzeſt- 
mouey for Slavery. It is alſo Coarſe Buſi- 


eſs, 


nes 
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na eſs, That of a Retailer, that only buys in 


„ Lump, to fell again in Parcels: For they 
get their very Bread commonly by Lying; 
which is a moſt Unmanly ſubmiſſion. And 
ſo for all Mechanicks, they are men of Low, 


and Vulgar buſineſs, and we are not to ex- 


dixing, the driving of a petty Trade, That 


way, is mean, and little better than Ped- 


ling. But when it comes to be Large, and or c. 
mendable 
and Creds- 


General, and to be manag'd back and for- 
ward, with Candor, and Credit: it is no asl. 
contemptible Application. Nay, on the 
Contrary, This way of Commerce is high- 
ly to be eſteem'd; when he that has made 
his Fortune by it, fits down (not ſatiated, 


but) contented ; and retires as well from 


his Port, to the Country, as he has done 
many a time from the Sea to the Port, and 
there quietly enjoys himſelf, and his Poſ- 
ſeſſions. 


90 


Of Two 
Duties, 
which to 


Chuſe. 


Knowledge, Society, Courage, or Modera- 
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ſeſſions. Of all Beneficial Induſtry, Cer 
tainly there is not any thing more Agreez 
ble, or more Worthy of a Man of Honor, 
and Reaſon, than the Culture and Improve. 
ment of the Earth; which being a Sub- 
ject handled at large in our Cato Major, 
we ſhall refer you thither for your Satis 
faction. „ 

XLIII. HERE is op ſaid already 
upon the ſeveral parts of Honeſty, and out 
Duties ariſing from thence. But it ma 
often happen that among ſeveral Firtues ot 
things Honeſt, a diſpute or conteſt may ariſe 
upon compariſon ; Of two things Hoxef, 
which is the Honeſter (a Point omitted by 
Panetius.) For ſince there is 20 Honeſt 
or Virtue, but what iſſues from One of theſe 
four Fountains, and has a reſpect either 1 


9 5. a IO 
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tion; it muſt neceſſarily be, that upon choice 
of our Duty theſe Virtues muſt; come into 
Competition or Compariſon with each o- 
ther. Now it is my Opinion, that Mankind 
is Naturally more concerned in Duties that 
ariſe from Society, than in thoſe which ariſe 
from Knowledge; which may be thus made 
ont. Take a wiſe man, that has the World 
at Will, both for Fortune and Leiſure; 
let him conſider. with himſelf, and contem- 
plate all things whatſoever, that are worth 
the Knowing: He would be yet ſick of 
his Life, for all this, if he were to ſpend his 
time wholly in Solitude, and without a Com- 
panion. ” 127 135 

TAB 
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Tux Principal Virtue of all, is That be 
nich the Greeks call gogia, and We, Wife ii Fun- 
5 f , - Cipal Vir- 
om; for their gegynois (or Prudence) is ;,.. 
quite Another thing; being zhe 5&1] of Fudg- 

ig what we are to do, and what to avoid: 

This /:ſdom, I ſay, which I call the prin- $4 
Tipal Virtue, i the Knowledge of things Di- E 
Eine and Humane: wherein is comprehend- 

d a certain Correſpondence betwixt the 

Pods, and Men, and a Society among 

Them. Now if This be the moſt Eminene 


Sr 


2 


2 
* 
ue ere 


: Virtue, as Certainly it is, ſo muſt that like- 
« Wile de the molt Eminent Duty, which re- 
ers to Community. For the Specalation 
) 


End Perception of things, is but lame and 
imperfect, if it be notfollow'd with Action; 
Ewhich Action is beſt ſeen, in providing for 
che Common Benefits of Mankind : And 
muſt therefore be reduced to the Subjed of 
Humane Society; in preference to the na- 
ked Underſtanding of things. And this does 
every Good man find to be True, upon 
his Own Practice, and Obſervation. For 
where's the man, that is ſo tranſported with 
a Thirſt of Knowledge, or a deſire of 
piercing into the Nature of things, that if 
he ſhould be call'd upon the ſudden, to the 
Relief of his Country, his Father, or his 
Friend, that were in danger: Where is the 
| Man (I ſay) that in the heat and rapture of 
his moſt Divine Contemplations, would 
not quit All, to attend this Duty, even 
ſuppoſing him to be in his Thoughts al- 
| , N ready 
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il already numbring the Stars, and takin 

meaſure of the Univerſe? This gives us h 

| Fufice underſtand, that the Offices of Fuftice I 

more va. conducing to the Common Utility of Man- Ye 

de kind (than which nothing ought to b 

4 dearer to us) are of ſo much greater im- 1 

hh portance, than theſe of Study and Sci. 
ence. 

Leared XLIV. AN D even thoſe very men 

ve whoſe Life and Application has been chiefy 

tick, taken vp with the ſearch of Knowledye, 

have yet not been wanting in their Duty 

to the Publick, by conſulting the advan- 

tage and well-being of Sociable Nature: 

For they have trained up many to be bet- 

ter and more uſeful Members of their ſe- 

veral Commonwealths; as LV the Py. 

thagorean did Epaminoudas of Thebes , and 

Plato did Dion of Syracuſe ; and many o- 

thers the like. And for the ſervice, (if any 

at all) which I my ſelf have rendred to the 

Repablick, T muſt aſcribe it to my Maſters, 

and to my Books, that inſtructed, and fit- 

ted Me for my Function. For ſuch men 

do not ouly. teach the Lovers of Learn- 

ing during their Lives; but in their very 

Graves. too: Traſmitting their Precepts 

down to after-times, for the Uſe of Po- 

ſterity. Now to ſhew how much Theic 

Leiſures contributed to our Buſineſs : Theſe 

Eminent men have not flipt ſo much as 

B any one point appertaining to the Laws, 

Manners, and Diſcipline of the 1 

Wealth. 
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s 13 ealth. Thus do thoſe that are moſt en- 


ie aged in the purſuit of Learning and Wiſ- 
zan. tom, contribute their S and Unaer- 
he Landing to the well-being of Mankind. 
m. And for this Reaſon a Copious Eloquence, 
. Noyned with Prudence, is much more pro- 


fitable, than the moſt refin'd ſubtilty of 
Thought, without an ability of Dealing. 
For Meditation does only Circulate with- 
in it ſelf; Whereas Eloquence takes in all 
thoſe, to advantage, with whom we have 
any Common Society. We mult not ima- 
gine that Bees gather into Swarms, upon 
a deſign to make their Cell, but it is in 
their Nature to Congregate, and then they 
work their Combs. And ſo it is with 
Men much more; being brought into So- 
ciety by Nature, they make uſe of their 


ing and Thinking, Wherefore if That Vir- 
tue (of Juſtice) which provides for the 
Defence, and Conſervation of Men in So- 
ciety do not accompany the Uzder/tanding 
of Things, ſuch Underſtanding or Know- 
ledge is but ſolitary, and Fruitleſt. And 
what is Courage without the conſideration 
of Society, and the common bond of Hu- 
manity, but a Savage, and Outragious Bru- 
tality? From hence we may infer the Ex- 
cellency of (Juſtice, or) that Virtue which 
unites and preſerves humane Society, above 
that which is employ'd in the purſuit of 
Speculative Knowledge, There are ſome 

people 


common Power and Skill both of Ack 


93 


94 


Leagues 
are more 


s He another, toward the ſupplying of our Ne. 


fence, 


Juſtice 
and Tem- 
perance 


compar d. 


to preſerve them in Society, are more to be 


ferr'd to Modeſty, and Moderation. Now 


to ariſe from the need that one man has for 


tural, and Common Neceflities : becauſe 
(ſay They) if Providence had deliver'd us 
from This Care of Looking after Food, 
and Cloathing, by appointing ſome Extra- 
ordinary way for the furniſhing of it; no 
man, of excellent parts, would ever trou- 
ble his head about Buſineſs; but wholly 
deliver himſelf up to the attaining of Knoy- 
ledge. But This is a miſtake : For even 
in That Condition, a man would fly So- 
litude, and wiſh for a Companion in his 
very Studies: he would be willing to 
Teach, and to Learn; to Hear, and to 
Speak. So that beyond queſtion, the Du- 
ties that tend to unite men together, and 


eſteem'd than thoſe, that barely relate to 
Learning, and Knowledge. 
X LV. IT maybe another Queſtion whe- 


ther This Community which is ſo Conſo- 


nant to Nature, be in all Caſes to be pre- 


I think Not. For there are ſome things, 
partly ſo foul, and in part ſo flagitious, 
that a wiſe man (even if it were to fave 
his Country) would not be guilty of them. 
Poſidonius has made a large Collection of 
ſuch Caſes : But ſo filthy, ſo obſcene, that a 
man cannot honeſtly repeat them. Now why 
ſhould any man do ſuch things as theſe -o 

| the 
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people that, without grounds of Truth, fane) Þ 


all Leagues and Aſſociations amongſt men 
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the ſaving of his Country, which his Coun- 

try it ſelf would not have any man do for 

it? But however, this is the beſt on't ; that 

lit can never be for the Intereſt of the pub- 

lick, to have a wiſe man do any ſuch thing. 

Let it be therefore concluded, that of all 

Duties we are to prefer thoſe that tend to- 

ward the Maintaining of Society. For a 

Conſiderate Action preſames an Antecedent 

| Knowledge and Prudence. So that it is 

| more to Act Conſiderately, than to Think 

Miſely. But let This ſuffice ; for the mat- 

| ter is made ſo plain, that there will be no 

| difficulty to reſolve upon Two Duties in 

queſtion, which to Chaſe. But then in re- 

| pet of Community it ſelf, there are ſeve- 

ral Degrees of Duties, in ſubordination one Degrees of | 
to another. The Firft is what we owe to Pie. 

the Immortal Gods ; the Second, to our 

Country; the Third to our Parents; and ſo 

in Order, ſucceſſively, to Others. Upon 

| a Brief Diſquiſition of This Matter, it will 

| appear that the point in debate, is not only 

which is Honeſt; and which the Contrary : 

but when two forts of Honeſt are propoſed, 

which is the Honeſter. This (as I have ſaid) 

we ſlipt by Panætius. But let us now pro- 

ceed. | 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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BOOK I. 


|. What manner Duties ariſe The $«4- 
from Honeſty, and from J his 


I 
A 

WN | / * . B py 
No y ZN every diſtin& Branch of 
2 8 Virtue, is ſufficiently ex- 
CG plained, (as I conceive) in 


the Former Book. It re- 
| mains now (my Son Marcas) that we pro- 
| ceed upon' thoſe ſorts of Daty, that have a 
regard to the Splendor and Ornament of 
Life: As to Riches, Power; and a Com- 
petent proviſion of things Commodious for 
the Uſe of Man. The matter in queſtion 
8 5 Was, 


4 


. 
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The Intro- 
duction, 
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was, (as I told you) Firſt what is Profita- 
ble, and what ot. Secondly, What is more 
Profitable, Comparatively with that which 
is Leſs: Or, What's the moſt Profitable 
of All things, without Compariſon. You 
haye here the Subject of This Treatiſe : 
But before I enter upon this Diſcourſe it 
ſelf, I muſt give you a word or two of my 
Purpoſe and Intention. 

THERE are a great many I know that 
have been excited, by my Books, to the 
Love of Letters: And to the love, not on- 
ly: of Reading, but of Writing alſo : Ard 
yet Philoſophy has gotten ſo Ill a Name 
in the World, (verily with ſome good men 
too) that I am afraid ſometimes, of hazard- 
ivg my Credit with them; for beſtowing 
ſo much Time, and Labour upon This Stu- 
dy. But truly, for my Own part, ſo long 
as the Management of Publick Affairs paſt 
through thoſe hands, to which the Com- 
monwealth had freely truſted it ſelf ; all 
my Thoughts, and Cares were directed 
That way: But when One man came to 
Graſp all, and that there was no longer 
Aay place for others to interpoſe their Au- 
thority, or Counſel, (thoſe Publick-ſpirited 
men being gone too, that had been my 
Partners in the Charge of the Government) 
It was not for me, either on the One hand, 
to abandon my ſelf to an Anxious, and 
irkſom Melancholy, which would gpite 
have deſtroyed me if I had not bore 
againſt it; or, on the other, to plunge 


Y 
ſelf 
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ſelf into Pleaſures, below the Dignity of 
my Profeſſion, as a man of Letters. Oh 
that the Republick might have continu'd 
{till in the Former ſtate, without falling 
into thoſe hands ; that ſought not fo much 
the Change of Affairs, as the Total Ruin 
of them. For if the Commonwealth were 
Now ſtanding, I ſhouid be doing at this in- 
ſtant juſt as I did before. Firſt, my Buſi- 
neſs would lie more in managing publick 
Affairs, than in writing: and Secondly, 
wat I ſhould write would be the ſettin 


| down my Speeches and Proceedings in thoſe 


Affairs as formerly, inſtead of theſe Mo- 
rals : But ſince the Diſſolution of the Go- 
vernment, that took up all my Cares, my 
Thoughts, my Studies; There's no more 
Law, or Senate-Imployment. Matters be- 
ing brought to This Paſs, (and *tis not for 
any man that has a Soul, to fit ſtill, and 
do nothing) What could I better do, than 
to betake my ſelf to my Philoſophy ; My 
| Firſt Study, and the moſt Innocent, the 
Honeſteſt Diverſion of my Troubles? It 
was the Inſtitution of my Youth; and I 
ſpent a great deal of Time upon't : Till I 
came afterward to puſh my Fortune in the 
World, for Offices, and Preferments ; and 
then I dedicated my ſelf wholly to the Go- 
vernment : But ſtill reſerving T hoſe hours 
for Philoſophy, which I had to ſpare from 
the Publick, and my Friends and Thoſe 
very hours were ſpent in Reading only; for 

1 had no Keiſure to Write. 74 
F-2--- U. FRon 
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II. FROM the Extreme Calamity of the 
preſent Times, we have however drawn 
This Benefit, that we are now at Liberty 
to commit thoſe things to writing which 
our Country-men were very little acquaint- 
ed with, tho' in themſelves infinitely worth 
the Knowing. For (% the name of all the 


Gods!) What is more deſirable than Wiſ- 


dom? more Excellent; more uſeful to a 
man? or what more worthy of bim? We 
call the Lovers of it, Philoſophers, from 
the very Ezymon of the word : For Ph:lo- 


ſophy, by Interpretation, is only he Love 


of Wiſdow. The Ancients defin'd it to be 
the Science of things Divine and Humane; 
and of their Cauſes. What will any man 
ſpeak well of, I wonder, that reproaches 


this Study? If he*ſecks either the Delight 


of his Mind, or the allaying of his Cates, 
this is the Study that does it Incomparably 
above all others: For it furniſhes him, eve- 
ty day, with ſomething or other, toward 
Attaining, and Enjoying a Virtuous, and a 
Happy Life. If Virtue, or an Unſhak en 


conſtancy, be his Buſineſs, it is either to be 


Tn 


compaſſed This way, or not at all. There 
is not any thing ſo ſmall, but there goes 
Art, and Application toward the acquiring 
of it: And ſhall any man be ſo mad then, 
as to think that there needs none toward 
the moſt Important Acquiſition of our 
Lives? But if Virtue be a thing that may 
be learnt, where ſhall we look for it; if 
we depart from This way of finding it "6h 

| | I his 
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| This Queſtion, as it falls properly under 


another Topic, ſo we have handled it in ano- 
ther place; and more accurately too; That 


is to ſay, in our Exhortations to Philoſo- 
phy. My preſent purpoſe is only to ſet 


| forth, that having nothing any longer to 
do in the Government, I made choice 
of This Subject for my private Entertain- 
ment. But I muſt expect to be here en- 
counter'd, and that by ſome of the Learn- 
ed too, with a charge of contradicting my 


ſelf. For how does it conſiſt, ſay they, 4» ob- 


TOL 


both to be conſtantly reafoning vpon other % 


cepts of Duty, as things Certain; and yet 
at the ſame time, to maintain that we have 
no certain Knowledge of any thing? I ſhould 
be glad to be a little better underſtood ; For 
I am none of thoſe Roving, Wandring 
heads, that Live, and Live on ; without 
propoſing to themſelves any Scope, or De- 
ſign. How Miſerable were That man's 
Mind, or rather his Life, that ſnould be de- 
barr'd the Uſe of his Reaſon, not only in 
the matter of Argument, but in the main 
End of his Being? Now for thoſe Points 
which Others Divide, into Certain, and 
Uncertain; it pleaſes me better, that they 
ſhould be aiſtinguiſped by calling them Pro- 
bable, or Improbable. And what ſhould 
hinder me now from Embracing the One, 
and diſallowing the Other? Or why may 
I not by keeping my ſelf from being Ar- 
rogantly politive, avoid the imputation of 
1 3 Raſhneſs, 


* Anſwer- 
Points, and even now to be delivering Pre-, 1 nd 
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Raſhneſs, a quality that holds no fellow- 


ſhip with Wiſdom. But our Sed are 
wont to diſpute againſt every thing: For 
(lay they) without ſetting both ſides of a 
Caſe off in their greateſt Force, how ſhall 
any man know which is that we call Pro- 
Sable? But This matter (I ſuppoſe) is ſuffi- 
ciently clear'd, in our Academical Queſti- 
on, Now for You, (my Son) tho' you 
are training up in the moſt Ancient, and 
Noble ſort of Philoſophy, and under the 
Inſtitution of C be (; ak (an Author not in- 
ferior to the moſt 
it) I would not have you a Stranger yet to 
the Notions of our Seq, which you will 
not find very much differing from thoſe of 
yours. But now to the Point. 
III. HavinGs for method's ſake, made 
a Diſtribution of our Deſign of treating upon 
Humane Duties into Five Parts; Two, up- 
on the Points of Decency, and Honeſty ; 
Two more, With a reſpe& to the Conveni- 
ences of Life; as Power, Wealth, &c. And 
a Fifth, with a regard to our Election, ta- 
ther of Oze, than Another, when ſeveral 
things, either Good, or Profitable, meet in 
Competition, We have alread gone through 
iviſion rela- 
ting to Honeſty, which I muſt recommend 
to your particular Attention, and Study. 
The Point now in hand is That which 
we call , Profitable : A word, which by 


the Corruption of Time and Cuſtom, is 


perverted 


enerable Founders of 


„ Hed 


** 
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| perverted inſenſibly to the ſignification 
| of ſomewhat that may be ſeparated from 

Honeſty : as if any thing could be Profita- 
ble, that were ac; Hh, or any thing Ho- 
neſt, without being Profitable; an Error of 
the moſt pernicious conſequence imaginable © 
to the Lite of man. Thele Three Points 
(LE, Faſt, Honeſt, and Profitable) being Na- Profitable 
turally fo intermix'd, as to be aimoſt the gg Ho- 
ſame in kind, are by Philoſophers of the ,;;; * 
b Authority, thus diſtinguiſh'd in the -h ſame. 

magination with great Exactneſs and In- 

tegrity. Whatſoever is Fz/t, that they de- 
termine to be Profitable : And again, what- 
ſoever is Honeſt, the ſame is Ja/t : From 
whence it follows, that whatever is Honeſt, 
the ſameis alſo Profitable. From the not un- 
derſtanding of this matter aright, it comes 
often to paſs, that we have a Cunning, Ar- 
tificial ſort of People, in great Admiration : | 
miſtaking Craft, for Wiſdom. Tis Opini- Craft mi- 
on is by all means to be rooted out from — Tong 
among men; and this following perſwati- 

on erected iu the ſtead; that, there is no 
_compaſſing the end we aim at, by Fraudu- 

lent, and Indirec Courſes, but only by juſt 
Dealings, and honeſt Counſels, 

Now the things appertaining to Conve- Things In- 
niencies for the Life of man, are either Iua- animate. 
nimaje, as Gold, Silver, Minerals, and the 
productions of the Earzh, and the like; or 
Animated, and endu'd with Iinpulſe, and Animate. 
Appetite ;, And thoſe again are divided, into 
Unreaſonable, and Reaſonable, Of the for- Vnreaſe- 

| F 4 mer 74%. 
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Nea ſona- 


ble, 


The Nec. Labour. There goes a great deal of Work, 


fity of 


Mutual ; 
* and then there muſt be Humane Applica- 


Society. 


mer kind, we may reckon Horſes, Oe, We 
and other ſorts of Cattle; Bees, &c. whoſe at 


for Reaſonable, we may account the Gods and 
Men. By Piety and Holineſs, we make 

the Gods propitious to us. But in the next 
one man is place to the Gods, it is in the Power of 


7% great- Men to render themſelves moſt Beneficial 
e/* Benefit 
or Miſchief ES 
zo another, may be hurtful, or Injurious to us, do fall 


fetch up Stones out of the Quarries for our 


TuLLy's Offices. Book U. 


Labour contributes in ſome meaſure, to the 
Uſe and Benefit of Human Lite. And then 


to one another. And thoſe things which 


likewiſe under the ſame Diviſion. But in 
This Caſe the Gods are excepted; as preſu- 
ming that they will do us no harm. So 
that the greateſt miſchief that we are liable 
to, is from one another. For the very 
Inanimate things we ſpake of, are moſt of 
them, the Effects of Humane Induſtry and 


and Art, to the very procuring of them; 


tion to the Hug of them: For neither Phy- 
ſick, Navigation, Tillage, the Reaping and 
Gathering of our Corn, and Fruits, or the 
Conſervation of them, could be effected 
without the labour of Man. There would 
be no Exporting what we have to ſpare, or 
Importing what we want, without the mu- 
tual Help one of another. How ſhould we 


neceſlary uſe: or Iron, Braſe, Gold, Silver, 
out of the Bowels of the Earth, without 
Labour, and the Hands of men? 


IV. WHENCE 


25 
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Book II. Turry's Offices. 

IV. WHENCE came our Houſes, at 
firlt; to defend us from the Injuries of Heat 
and Cold? or How ſhould we after ward 
have Repaired, or Rebuilt them, when they 


come to be laid in Ruins, either by Tem- 


peſt, Earthquakes, or even by Age it ſelf : 
If the Obligations and Neceſſities, of Hu- 
mane Societies, had not mov'd us to call 
for Help, one of another? Our Aguæducts, 
our Canals for the turning of Rivers, and 
flowing of our Grounds, our Sea Banks, 
our forced Ports, and Harbors, are they 
not all of them the Effect of Manual Ope- 
ration and Induſtry? From theſe Inſtances, 
and a thouſand more, it appears undeniably. 


that the very advantages which we receive 


even from Inanimate things would be to- 
tally loſt to us; but for That Human La- 
bour and Endeavour that gives us Profit gf 
them : and to which we are likewiſe in- 


debted for the Benefits that we receive even 


from Beaſts themſelves. It was undoubt- 
ediy the Invention of man alſo, to apply 
each particular Beaſt to its proper Uſe for 
the Service of Mankind ; nor can we at 
this day either Feed, Tame, or Preſerve 
what we have occaſion for, or make our 
Beſt of their Service, without the Aſſi- 


ſtance of Men. Is it not by the help of 


Men, that we deſtroy thoſe Creatures that 
are hurtful to us ; and take others, that we 


may be the better for? What ſhould I ſpeak. 


of thoſe Innumerable Arts, without which 
we are little better than Dead while we 
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live? What Care for the Sick? What de- 
light for the Sound? What Food, or Cloth. 
ing, without the help of Arts, and Trades, 
to ſupply us? This is it that furniſhes, and 
Sweetens Humane Life : and in our man- 
ner of Feeding, and Covering, raiſes us 
above the Condition of Beaſts. How ſhould 
Cities have been either built, or peopled 
without Correſpondence, and Commerce? 
And hence come Laus, and Cuſtoms, the 
Equal, and Univerſal Bounds of Common 
Right, the Order and Regulation of our 
Lives. And theſe things produce Gentle- 
neſs of Manners, and Modeſty; and from 
hence we are ſupported in a State of Secu- 
rity, and furniſhed in all our Wants, by the 
Intercourſe of Giving, and Receiving, and 


dy the Exchange of Good Offices, and Con- 


veniences. 25 
V. Agreat deal of this might have been 
ſpar'd; For it is clear to every man, That 
which Panætius has ſo much enlarg'd up- 
on; Which is, that never any Prince or 
General, either in War, or in Peace, at- 
chiev'd any Great, and Profitable Exploit, 
without the Concurrence of Humane Aid. 
He makes his Inſtance, in Themiſtocles, Pe- 
ricles, Cyrus, Ageſilaus, Alexander; who 
could never have done thoſe mighty things 
(he ſays) without the help of Men. But 
there was no neceſſity of Witneſſes in fo 
evident a matter. Now as the Advantages 
are very Great, which we receive by Com- 
munication, and Agreement of Men ; So 
| there 


* 
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there is no Miſchief ſo deteſtable, which The great 
one man does not bring upon another, 24 8 
Dicearchns, a Famous, and an Eloquent 5 nan ; 


hdd has written an expreſs I raCt another, 


of the Deſtruction of Men. He ſumms up 
all the Fatalities of Mankind ; as Inundati- 
ons, Plagaes, Deſolations ; the ſudden In- 
curſions of Wild Beaſts, which, according 
to his Relation, have ſometimes devour'd 
whole Nations: and all This, (he ſays) is 
as nothing, to the Calamities, that by War, 
and Seditions, we have brought ove upon 
another. Now fince it is without diſpute, 
that we are the Authors both of great Good, 
and of great Evil, among our ſelves; it mutt 
be the Bus'neſs, as it is the Property of 
Virtue, fo to mould and faſhion mens. 
minds, as to Create in them, Inclinati- 
ons of Contributing toward its proper 
purpoſe. Now for thoſe Benefits, that we 
receive from things without Life, or in 
what kind ſoever, in the uſe and ordering 
of Beaſts; they are properly Mechanical > 
and the Works of the Body, rather than of 
the Mind. But the Inclinations and En— 
deavours of Men readily to concur in the 
Improvement of our Fortunes, are chiefly 
excited by the Prudence and Virtue of ex 
cellent Perſons. For almoſt all Virtue 


moves upon Theſe Three Points: Firſt, the y;:«e 
Accurate Perception, of every thing in its c 
chiefly 


| l in three- 
ſpondence of Circumſtances, and the Con- ;4,,;;, 


Naked Truth and Simplicity; in the Corre- 


ſequences of things, with the Riſe and 
Cauſes 
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X 


The Fow- 
er of For- 
Tyne. 


. 


Vn happy 


Caſualties. 
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Cauſes of them. Secondly, the Moderatiug 
ot our Paſſions, and Appezites (which the 
Greeks call xabn and 5ewds) and ſubjeQing 
them to the Government of Reaſon. The 
Third, is, the Skill of managing thoſe with 
whom we Converſe with ſo much Coxr- 
zefie, and Diſcretion, as to gain their kind- 
neſs and aſſiſtance, toward the furniſhing 
of us with all things that our Nature re— 
quires, in ſufficiency and plenty ; and by 
their means alſo Defending and ProteQing 
us from Violence, revenging our felves 
upon thoſe that have attempted miſchief 
upon us, by inflicting ſuch puniſhments on- 
ly as may ſtand with Equity and Huma- 
nity. | | 
VI. Now by what Means we may ar- 
rive at this faculty both of making Men 
Friends to our Intereſt, and keeping them 
1o, we ſhall ſpeak preſently ; only we ſhall 
firſt mention one thing by the way. 

WE are all of us ſenſible of the Power 
of Fortune, in the matter of Proſperity, and 
Adverſity: When ſhe gives us a Fair Gale, 
our Coutile is ſmooth, and gentle; till we 
arrive at our deſired Port. But when the 
Wind blows ftrong againſt us, we are fain 
to beat it out, under a thouſand hazards, 
Now there are ſome Caſualties, leſs fre- 
quent than Others : which are commonly 
ranged under the Dominion of Fortune. 
Firſt, from things [nanimate, as Storms, 
Tempeſts, Shipwracks, Ruins, Conflagrati- 
ons; trom Beaſts, as Szroaks, Bitings, Tram- 
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pling ander foot, &c. Theſe are Accidents, 


as J ſaid, that fall not out ten. But the 
Routing of Armies; (as of no leſs than 


| Three lately :) the Loſs of Brave Comman- 


ders, (one Incomparable Perſon but the 
other day) the Euvy of the Maltitade; and 
a World of Gallant, and Deſerving Men, 
by Proſcriptuons, Impriſouments, and forced 
Eſcapes, ſari to Popular Malice: And 
on the Other Side, Honors, Command, Victory; 


tho' theſe things are All look'd upon as 


Fortuitous; yet neither the Oxe, nor the 
Other come to pals, without the Interpoſi- 
tion of Mens Aſſiſtance and Induſtry. Now 
ſince thus it is, let us conſider by what fair 


Means we may make ſuch Intereſts, and 


Friendſhips among Men, as may turn to 
our Advantage. If you ſhall think the Diſ- 
courſe over-long ; compare it with the Dig- 
nity of the Subject, and perhaps you'll come 
to wiſh there had been more on't. 


WHAT good Office ſoever one Man _7** 
. rounds 
does for Another, whether in the matter f H. 


noar 


of Fortune, or Credit, he does it, either «nd E/ftcem 


upon the Account of Good Hll, as having 
ſome ground for Perſonal Affection; or out 
of Keſpect, as wiſhing well to the Advance- 


ment of his Fortune, out of a Veneration 
for his Virtue: Or elſe, upon the ſcore of 
Truſt, and Confidence in him; as one that 
is able to take good care of us: Or ozher- 
wiſe, out of fear, perchance, of his Power : 
Or in hope of ſomething from him : (as it 
is common for Princes, and Popular Pre- 

: orcs _ tenders, 


m the 


World, 
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tenders, to promiſe their Donatives.) Or 
Laſtly; Many Men are mov'd by the bare 
Mercenary Obligations of Money, and Reward: The 


Natures, fouleſt, and the baſeſt of all Conftderations, 
both to Him that erterzaims the Addreſs, 


and to the Other, that makes it. For Mat. 


ters are at an IIl paſs, when that which 
ſhould be obtain'd by Hirtue, is attempted 
by Money. But ſince there is, many times, 
a Neceſſity of That Provifion, we will give 
ſome Directions for the Ming of it. Only 
fomething muſt be ſaid in the Firſt place, 
of T hoſe I hings that have a nearer Ani 
with Virtue. There are ſeveral Reaſons 
for which One Man puts himſelf under the 
Power, and Government of Another; Ei- 
ther Affection, Obligations, Excellency of En- 
dowments, Hope of Profit ; Fear of being 
ford to't: Or Men are Inveigled by Libe- 


ral Promiſes; or in fine, by Corruption, and 


Reward ; which we find to be a common 
caſe in our Repablick. | 
Love i: VII. THERE is nothing that ſecare; 
the beſt S Power, and Greatneſs, like Love: Nothing 
neee that endangers it, like Fear. Wherefore 
Eunius ſays very well, He that is Fear d, 
Hatred is i5, Hated ; and they that hate a Man, wiſh 
ne of him Dead. But when it comes once to a 
Fear, Ceneral Hatred, there is no force that is 
able to encounter it : As we have found by 
late, and dear Experience, even if the thin 


had been unknown to us before. And it 


is not only in the Violent Death of that 


Tyrant, Ceſar, (whom this Oppteſſed City 
| Was 


* 
5 


| was forc'd to bear, and whoſe Tyranny it 
even (till ſubmits to after his Death) that 
we may learn how pernicious a thing it is 
to be hated, but we may read it alſo in the 
common fate of other Oppreflors ; ſcarce 
any of them coming to a Natural End. 


Fear is a Falſe, and 
but Love, on the contrary, and Benevolence, 
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hort. liv'd & ecurity; 


are Firm, even to the Death. In the Caſe. 


| of a Conquer d People, if nothing elſe will 
keep them in Order, ſuppoſe the ſame Ri- 


gor, and Authority neceſfary to be exer- 


ciſed, that a Maſter uſes over his Servants : 
vet for any Man to puriue the ſame courſe 
in a Free City, of making himſelf Fear'd, 
E were a direct Madneſs. 

be never ſo much Oppreſs'd, by any man's 
| Exorbitant Power, and the common liber- 


For let the Laws 


ty terrifyed into ſilence, yet they ſeldom 
fail one time or other, to exert themſelves, 
either by ſome Act declaring Mens ſecret 


Opinion, or by private Votes at an Electi- 


on of Magiſtrates, or the like. And Liberty 
that has been under reſtraint for a time, will 
be more keen in its Reſentments than if it 
had never. been interrupted. Let us there- 


fore imbrace that which moſt conduces, not 


only to our Security, but alſo to Wealth, 


and Power ; That is, not to over-awe Men, 
but to endear them, for this is the ready 


way to the attaining of our Deſires. either 


in Publick Affairs, or in Private. For who- 
ſoever would be Fear'd, muſt. neceſlarily 


be afraid himſelf of all that are me of 
im. 
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The Bu- him. What ſhall we think of the condition B. 

I e and of the Firſt Dionyſius, under the horror and 
j Tyrant. the torture of his Fears? that ſinged his Beard 
with a hot Coal, becauſe he would not ven- 

ture his Throat under the hand of a Barbet? 

| Or of Alexander the Pherean ; that dutſt 
| $5 not truſt himſelf with his beloved Thee, 
| without a Barbarian, a branded Thracian 
i (as the Story goes) with his drawn Sword, 
4 for his Conductor; and his Guards ſent be- 
|| fore him to ſearch all the Womens Boxes, 
even to their very Clothes and Linnen, for 
q conceal'd Ponyards, or other dangerous 
| Weapons; before he durſt venture himſelf 
only from his Table, into his Bed-cham- 

ber? O miſerable wretch, that could put 

more confidence in a Sgmatiz'd Barbari- 

an, than in his own ie! But his Fears 

fell upon him, for ſhe kill'd him with her 

own Hand, upon the jealouſie of a private 

Amour. Nor is there any Power undet 
Heaven that can long maintain it ſelf againſt 

a preſſing and an Univerſal Fear. And 

this we may fee in the Example of Phala- 

r:s; a Tyrant celebrated for his Cruelty : 

who was cut off, not like the Pheræan 
Alexander, by ſecret Treachery ; nor yet 

like Ozr Caſar, by a particular band of 
Conſpirators : But was put to Death, by 

The End the general Unanimous Outrage of the 
3 Citizens of Agrigentum. Did not the 
| Macedenians abandon Demetrius, and go 
* over as one Man, to Pyrrbus? Were 
| not the Lacedemoniaus, for their Ini- 


quity, 


W 
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| quity, and Miſ- government, almoſt totally 
deſerted by their Allies, at that fatal Battel 
of Leuctra? Where they ſtood looking on, 
as Idle Spectators, til} the Lacedemoniams 
were wholly routed, and cut to pieces. 


VIII. I had rather make uſe of Foreign 


| Inſtances, than Domeſtick, upon This Sub- 

ject: But this however let me ſay, ſo long 

as the Government of Rome was influenc'd 

by Principles of Gentleneſs, more than of 

| Violence : fo long as they fought only for 

| their Friends, or for Empire; the Iſſue of 

the War was either a Generous Mercy, or 

at worſt, no manner of Unneceſſary Ri- 

| pr. The Senate of Kome was in thoſe Rome 


ays the Haven, the Sanctuary of Op- , f 


merly the 


| preiſ.d Kings, People and Nations: And g,,a,ary 
| the Magiſtrates and Captains of Thoſe of h of- 


Times, had no Other Ambition, no Other? . 


\ Pique of Glory in proſpe&, than to defend 
| their Provinces, and to ſupport their Aſſo- 


ciates with Truth and Equity: ſo that this 
might more truly be called the Patronage of 
the whole World, than the Empire of it. 
This Cuſtom, and Diſcipline began ſome- 
time ſince by little and little to decline; 
butter the Victory of Sy/la, it was total- 
ly extin&t : And in Truth, after ſuch Bar- 
barities exerciſed upon the Citizens Then- 


ſelves, nothing could any longer ſeem cruel 


or unreaſonable towards their Allzes, Here 
was a Glorious Cauſe attended with a moſt 
Impious, and Shameful Victory: When the. 
Goods of fo many Honeſt, and Wealthy 
Perſons, and undoubted Citizens of Kome, 
Werle 


| 


ries that ö . 
befel and to heighten the Affront, under the ve- 


1 
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The Miſe- were expos'd to Sale in the Market-place; 


Rome for Ty Title of Sylla's Booty. There was ano- 
Query ther that came after him; whoſe Cauſe it 
Fic ei ſelf was bad, and yet made fouler by the 
" Viqtory. For not only the Goods of par- 
ticular Citizens, but whole Nations and 
Countries, by One common AQ of Cala- 

mity, were here upon Auction; and after 

infinite Vexations, and Ruins wrought 
abroad, we liv'd to ſee the Image of the 

City Marſeilles born in Triumph, as an in- 

ſtance of our ruin'd Government: Mar. 

ſeilles, Ifay, without the aſſiſtance of which, 

our former Generals have never brought a 
Triumph from beyond the Alps. I might 

reckon up Hiſtories without end, of our 
perfidious dealings with our Allies: but 

his One ſhall ſuffice; being the baſeſt per- 

haps that ever the Sun look'd upon. Now 

this Judgment upon us is Juſt: For. the 
Sufference of many Criminals made way 

to the boundleſs Licence of This One ; who 

has left a great many Heirs of his Ambiti- 


Preſperous on, tho? but few of his Fortune. And there 


gy ſhall never want either Diſpoſition, or Mat- 
rous Pr, ter for a Civil War, ſo long as deſiiyate 


cedents, Wretches are encouraged by the paſt Me- 


mory and future proſpe& of ſuch bloody 


> Auctions as Pub. Sylla managed under the 


_ DiQatorſhip of his near Kinſman, and re- 
newed (ix and thirty Years after under ano- 
ther, with more Outrage, and Horror : and 


another that had been but a G/zri under the 
former 
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ught to convince us that we have no rea- 
ſon to expect to be free from Civil Wats, 
when ſuch Rewards are in view. Tis true, 
the Walls of the City are yet ſtanding, and 
in Being, tho? in continual dread of the ut- 
moſt of Extremities: But the Government 
it ſelf is abſolutely ſunk already. And to 
return to my Subject, all theſe Calamities 
are fallen upon us, for making it our buſt- 
neſs rather to be Fear'd, than Belov'd. Now 
if ſuch miſchief could fall upon the whole 
Roman People for their Tyranny, and Op- 
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former Didatorſhip, was now preferr'd, in 
the Latter, to be City-Treaſurer. This 


yreſſion; how ſhould any particular perſon 
expect to eſcape? Since therefore it is ſuffi · 


ciently made already appear, that the Bonds 
of Love are much ſtrunger than thoſe of 


* 
J 


Fear, we ſhall now debate upon the Faireſt 


means of obtaining that Affection, which £47 «fair 
RO ' Reputati- 


on in the 


we ſo earneſtly defire, with Honor and Ju- 
ſtice. But we do not all of us ſtand in need 
| of it alike : ſo that we muſt accommodate 
the Matter to every Man's condition, and 
courſe of Life; to ſee whether it be neceſ- 
ſary to procure a General Eſteem, or that 


How ts 


Worid. 


the kindneſs of ſome few may do the buſi- 
neſs. We may however conclude upon 


this, as the Firſt, and principal point: That 
we contract Faithful Friendſhips ; and make 


acquaintances with thoſe that truly Love, 


and value us. This of being beloved by 
our Friends is one thing that almoſt equal- 
ly concerns thoſe of the higheſt 1 
uct 
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and particularly towards the making of 


What is 
perfect 
Glory, 


Bounty _ 
and Gene 
eeneſs 
work 
much upon 
the love of 
People, 


ment in the Conduct of our moſt Important 
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ſuch as are in more moderate Condition 
and they ſnould both endeavour to procut 
it. Indeed as fer Honour, and Glory, aud ing 
Popular Favour, all Men, it. may be, do WW: 
not ſtand equally in need of them, but yet fte 
they are good Helps (whoever has them) ue 
toward the Gaining of Other advantages, 


Friendſhips. Fa 
IX. As concerning 2 T have Be 
expreſly handled it in another Book ent. 

tled Lælius. I am now to ſpeak of Glen, 
though I have written two Books allo up- 
on that Subject, but yet I muſt touch it 
over again, as being a thing of great mo- 


affairs. 

W are then arrived at the higheſt pitch 
of Glory, when we have gain'd Theſe Three Wn 
Points: The Love, the Truſt, and the 4d- {Wn 
miration of the People to that degree, that We 
they think us worthy of Honor. Now to Wi 
ſpeak ſhort, and plain; The Method is well 
nigh the ſame of procuring theſe three from We 
the Multitude as from ſingle Perſons. But WW" 
yet there is another manner of addreſs alſo, | 
toward the Influencing of the Minds, and 
good Will of the People, in our Favour. WM 

To ſpeak now to the Means of procu- 
ring Love, the firſt of the three Points be- 
fore mentioned; Nothing works ſo much 
upon the Affections of the People, as Libe- 
rality or Bounty. And next to That, is a 
Benevolent, and Generous Inclination; wh 

| | When 
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Frhen we want ſufficient Means of expreſ- 
Wing it in EFecks. For the very Fame and 
Opinion of a Man's Frankneſs, Bounty, Ju- 
ſtice, Faith; and briefly of all thoſe Vir- 
tues that Contribute to the Sweetning, and 
Pmootning of our Manners, has a"wonder- 
ul power over the hearts of the people. 
For becauſe that which we call Honeft and 
Becoming, does of it ſelf charm us, and by 
Sts own natural Beauty ſtrangely moves the 
Mind of all Men towards it; and becauſe 
Gt receives its Luſtre from the aforeſaid 
Virtues ; therefore wherever we find thoſe 
Virtues, we cannot but naturally haveagood 
Unclination for the perfon that we think 
poſſeſſes them. Theſe are the moſt power-_ 
ful attraQtives of Love. Not but that there 
may be other motives alſo, tho' of leſs mo- 
ment. 
As to the Matter of Truſt and Credit; The P. u- 
if we can get the Reputation of being Pru- EY Ses 
dent and Fuſt, our Bufineſs is done: For Prudence, 
we have naturally a confidence in thoſe that 1 gain 
ve think Wiſer than our ſelves; In men of 7. 
Providence, and Foreſight, upon whom we 
may depend for our ſeaſonable direction, 
and advice; as thoſe that in Caſe of any 
difficulty, are able to help us out: This is 
accounted the True, and Profitable Miſdom. 
| As to the Truſt which we repoſe in Faſtand 
Faithful (that is, Good) Mei, we doit becauſe 
in them we do not entertain ſo much as 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of Fraud, or Injury: and 
therefore into fuch hands we think we may 
reaſonably 


Kok 


BEAR. feet! 
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al reaſonably commit our Lives, out Fortunes 
| and Poſterity, But of the two Qualifications, 
ll it is Juſti-e that creates the greater Conf. 
dence: For Juſtice may beget Confidence, 
without //i/dom ;, but Wiſdom can do no- 
thing without Fajl:ce. For take away the 
Opinion of a man's /z7egrizy, and the more 
Crafty, and Subtle he is, by lo much is te 
the more Hareful, and Suſpected. Faſtice, 
and Prudence in Conjunction, will give 2 
1 „ man what Creait, he pleaſes; but taking 
wikrnue them Apart, Juſtice, even without Miſdom, 
Tuſtice, is may do very much; but Miſdom, without 
craſt. FJuſtice, is nothing Worth. 
| X. LET not any man wonder now at 
my dividing One Virtue from Another, 
as if it were poſſible for a man to be Fai, 


and not Prudent; when the Philoſophers 


are all agreed upon't (and my ſelf too 
for one) that he that has one Virtue, has 
All. For it is One thing, the Nicety of 
hitting a Truth in a Philoſophical Deci- 


ſion; and another thing to make a Dil- 


courſe in Words accommodated to Vulgar 


acceptation : And that's my intent in this 


place, when I ſay that one is Valiant, ano- 
ther Good, a third Wiſe. For theſe are po- 
pular Opinions, and muſt be clothed in 
Common and popular Terms ; which was 
alſo Panætius's way of exprefling himſeK. 
But to reſume my purpoſe. | 
THE Third point recommended toward 
the acquiring of Glory was this: So to be- 
have Our ſelves that people may hold us in 
Admira- 


r 
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Admiration, and account us worthy of all Ana- 
E honour. The Common people ate Gene- 
rally admirers of al: things that are Great e Ip 
and beyoud their ExpeCtation : And ſo they * Virtue, 
ate in particular Caſes too: Where they 
find more Good in a man than they expect- 
ed. But where they fancy any Virtues pe- 
E culiar, and Extraordinary, they extol men 
to the Skies, aud behold them with a kind 
of Venera:ion ; deſpiſing and vilifying ſuch, 
on the other fide, as they find wanting ei- 
ther in Virtue, Reſolution, or Courage. 
But they cannot yet be ſaid to Deſpiſe all 
that they have an 1// Opinion of. For there 
is a Lewd, Backbiting, Cozening, Miſ- 
chievous Generation of men, which tho” 
they do exceedingly D:Jlike, yet they do by 
no means Contemn: For thoſe only are pro- 
| perly to be taken for Contemptible, that 
lead a Lazy, Droning, Heedleſs Life; and 
ate good for nothing (as we ſay) either to 
| Then.felves, or Others. The Admirable Great Vir- 
| Spirits are ſuch as have the Repute of a , e 
Preeminence in Virtue; and keep themſelves pF. aaa 
| not only from doing Mean and Diſhonou- ries, 
radle things, but clear even of thoſe Vices, 
| which others cannot eafily reſiſt. For by 

the Charms of Pleaſures, our Minds are 
Diſſolv'd, and withdrawn from Virtue ; 
and we are as much diſcompoſed and ſhaken, 
on the other hand, with the Burnings, and 
Tortures of Pain. It is a prodigious power 
that the Conſideration of Life and Death, 
Riches and Poverty, has over the . 

nels 
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As mage 
ranimity, 


Juſtice, 


Contempt 
of Aony, 


| that takes ſo abſolute a Poſſeſſion of the 
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neſs of all Men. But how Glorious then, 1 ® 
and how Admirable muſt That Virtue be, 


Soul of man, in the Contemplation and 
Purſuit of things Great and Honourable, 
As in that elevated ſtate of mind, to make 
him look down upon all the Circum- 
ſtances of Fortune, with Indiſference, and WE © 
Scorn ? . 3 
XI. THIS Bravery of mind never fails of | * 
moving great Admiration: And is eſpecially WW © 
taken for a wonderful inſtance of Juſtice WF 
(which ſingle virtue conſtitutes the very Cha- 
racter of a good man) in the Eyes of the Peo- We 
ple; and not without reaſon neither. For no 
man can be Juſt, that either Fears Death, 
Pain, Baniſhment, or Poverty ; Or that 
Values before Eguity, the Comforts that 
ſtand oppoſed to theſe Calamities. But the 
higheſt Veneration of all is paid to him that 
holds out againſt Mozy: And whereſoever 
they find ſuch a man, they look upon him 
as a man of approved Virtue, as much as if 
he had been tried in the Fire. So that by 
Juſtice we gain all thoſe three points that 
lead to Glory; As Benevolence, by Obliging 
as many as we can; Truſt (or Credit) for 


the ſame Reaſ.in; And Admiration, by the 


Contempt and Neglect of thoſe things which 
the greater part of the World purſues with 
Greedineſi and Paſſion. 

Now in my Opinion, there is not any 
Deſign or Condition of Life wherein one 
man does not ſtand in need of another ; 

an 
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and eſpecially, as to the matter of Fami- 
iar Diſcourſe, and Converſation : which a 
body ſhall hardly find to his ſatisfaction, 
Þ but under the appearance of an honeſt man. 
E Wherefore the Opinion of Fauſtice will ſtand The Oi 
Ja man in great ſtead, even in the ſtricteſt 7 9 J 


ſtice e, 


ſolitude, and retirement imaginable ; and ae Re- 
more perhaps in that State, than any other, Para. 
as living, in ſome ſort, out of Protection; 
and more expoſed to affronts; which, un- 
der the Notion of an unjuſt perſon, people 
will be forward enough to put upon him: 
And then for men of Buſineſt and Com- 
merce, as Buying, Selling, Hiring, Letting, 
there can be no dealing without Jaſtice. 
| Nay ſo great is the force of it, that com- Vie 


acred 6 


mon Highway-men, and thoſe that ſupport v a 
| themſelves only upon Rapine, and Violence, ei 
cannot yet ſubſiſt without ſome ſhare of it. 7 

Inſomuch that if one Thief does but Steal 
| from another of the ſame I'roop, he's ex- 
| peli'd the Society, as a man of no Faith. 
And if the Captain of a Crew of Pirates 
| ſhews but any partiality in the Diſtribution 


Yates. 


of the Booty, he is at leaſt deſerted by his 


| Party, if it does not alſo coſt him his Lite; 
For Robbers themſelves are ſaid to have 
Laws, and thoſe Laws are duly executed, 


| and obey'd. Theopompus writes of an 1!ly- 


rian Robber, (one Bardyl:s) that was cele- 
brated for his Juſtice in dividing of Plunder 
_ his Partners, and made himſelf a 
great Fortune by't; but not ſo great a one 
yet as Viriatus the Ln/itanian; to whoſe 

G Ven Power, 


"Kings 
choſen 

for their 
Virtnes' 
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Power, and Courage ſome of our Armies, 
and Generals were forc'd to give way; till 
the Prætor Lælius (ſurnamed the Wiſe) de- 


feated and ſcattered his Forces; and finally 
put ſuch a Cheque to his Undertakings, that 


he left but little work for”thoſe to do that 
came after him. How great now mult be 
the force of Jaſtice guarded by Laws and 


Judiciary: Proceedings under a well-order'd 


Government, when of eit ſelf alone it is 


able to Advance, and Eſtabliſh even the 


Wealth and Power of Rubbers, without 
any other ſupport? 
XII. HEKODOTUS tells us that the 
Medians choſe their Kings, Originally,for the 
Probity of their Mauners, and in hope of 
enjoying the Benefits of Common Fuſtice: 
Which 4 am perſuaded was the End, and 
Practice likewiſe of our Predeceſſors. For 
when in old time, the Weaker were Op- 
preſſed by the Stronger, the people preſent- 
ly betook themſelves to ſome one of more 
Excellent Virtue than the reſt, for their Pro- 
tector: And it was his part to relieve the 
diſtreſſed, and to make ſuch Proviſions, 
that common right might be done Indiffe- 
rently betwixt all Parties. And in the ma- 
king of their Laws, they had the ſame Pro- 
ſpect, as in the choice of their Kings. The 
thing propounded, was an Equal, and a 
Common fight, and in Truth, it could be 
no Right, without being ſo qualifi'd, If 
under the Adminiſtration. of ſome Oue man 
that was 7/7, and Good, en, 
| nd, 
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End, they were well contented There to 
reſt : But in Caſe of failing, there were Laws 
Invented, which to all, under them, and at 
all times, ſhould ſtill pronounce one and. 
the ſame ſentence. This now is clear, that 
in all Elections, the people have ſtill had a 
Care to pitch upon him for their Governor, ! 
that was moſt reverenc'd for his Jaſtice: k 
And provided that he were a Man of Pru- ; 
dence too, what is it that people would | 
not believe themſelves able to compals, \ 
under ſo Auſpicious a Conduct? We are 
therefore obliged to cheriſh, and to preſerve 4 
Juſtice by all manner of Means: Firſt, 
for its Own ſake, (for otherwiſe it were 
not Juſtice;) And Secondly, for the Aug- 
mentation of our Honor, and Glory. But 
as in Mony, there muſt care be taken, both 
in the Getting of it, and in the Laying it 
out; for we ſhall have perpetual Occaſions 
for it; and muſt provide for Uſes of Digni- 
ty, as well as thoſe of Neceſſity; So in Glo» 
ry, regard muſt be had both to the acquiring 
and uſing of it. However it was a great 
thing ſaid, That of Socrates; The neareſt A totale 
and ſporteſt way to Glory (ſays he) 15 for a 4:45 thi 
Man ſo to live, as really to be what he 
Would be Thought zo be. Tis a groſs mi- 
ſtake, for any Man to think of getting a | 
laſting Reputation in the World, by falſe 
Appearances of Things, Vain Oſtentati- 
on, or ſtudy'd Forms of Looks, and Words. 
True Glory is rooted very deep, and ſhoots 
up like a Tree; whereas all Diſguiſes paſs 
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away, and ſhed like Flowers; and nothing 
can be durable, that is Counterfeit. This 
might be confirm'd by Inſtances in abun. 
dance.; but for Brevity ſake, I ſhall content 
my felf with an Obſervation only upon 
One Family. The Name of Tiberizs Grac- 
chas, the Son of Publius, ſhall be famous to 
Poſterity, ſo long as there ſhall be any Me- 
morial left of Rome it ſelf : But for his 
Sons, they were neither beloved, Living, 
no: lamented, Dead; All good Men a- 
greeing in a Deteſtation of their Lives; 
and approving the Juſtice of their Execu- 
tions. | : 

XIII. HE then that would make him- 
ſelf truly Glorious, muſt be ſure to diſ- 
charge the Duties of Juſtice ; of which Du- 
ties, we have treated in the former Book. 
But that we may make our ſelves known 
to Others for what we arc, (tho' in truth 


the main point reſts in being ſuch Men, as 


we would be thought to be) it will not be 
amiſs to lay down ſome certain Precepts 
concerning this Matter. He that comes 
into the World under any Remarkable Cir- 
cumſtance to make him taken notice of, 
either by being the Son, for the purpoſe, of 
ſuch or ſuch a Father, which I take (my 
Cicero) to be your Own Cale; or by any 
other Accident or good Fortune ; all Mens 
Eyes are preſently upon him, and every 
body enquiring into his Life, and Manners: 
He lives, as it were, in Open View, and 
all his Words and Doings are made Fob: 
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lick. But for Thoſe, who by reaſon of others 
their Obſcure Extraction, are in their ten- A % 
der age not ſo much known in the World,“ Jos 
I would have them prompted Early toward 
great Undertakings ; and bend their En- 
deavours directly That way ; which they 
will do the more Vigorouſly, in regard that 
Young Men are ſo far from being Envy'd, 
that they are rather cheriſhed, and Encon- 
raged in Virtuous, and Generous Inclina- 
tions. 2 e 

THe Firſt Leſſon that I would give to Le 4 
a Yong man for his advance of his Credit 5,4% 9g 

with the people; ſhould be to addict him- vſ of 

ſelf to the Study, and Practice of Arms; Arms. 
at leaſt where there were any Glory to be 
gotten by Military Virtues, Our Prede- 
ceſſors, that were almoſt continually in 

War, made themſelves Famous by This 

Profeſſion. But it has been Your Lot, (my 

Son) to come into the World amid the 

Broils of a Divided State, where the Oue 

fide was Extremely Wicked, and the Other 

as Unfortunate. And yet in the Com- 

mand you had under Pompey; even in This 

very War, you acquitted your ſelf as « Man 

at Arms to all purpoſes ; an Excellent Horſe- 

man, good at darting, and of Indefatigable 

Induſtry: in all Military Exerciſe, to the 

Common Satisfaction both of the Glorious 

General, and the Whole Army. But the 

Commonwealth it ſelf "ſunk here, and ſo 

did. your Glory. It is not upon your par- 

ticular, but a general account, that I have 

77 G 3 taken 
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taken up this Diſcourſe : Wherefore I ſhall 
now proceed to that which remains. 

The Vir AS the Operations of the Mina, are in 
tues of the all Caſes much more Noble than thoſe of 
Mind e the Body; ſo are the things that we com- 
ve than Paſs by the Faculties of our KReaſ9z, and 
20/e of the zderſtanding, of much greater value than 
lech. thoſe things that we bring to paſs by Cor- 
poral Force. The Firſt point that recom- 

mends us to a good Eſteem in the World, 

of Mode- is Modeſty ; after that, comes Prety, and 
8 Ne verence to our Parents; and then fol- 
% lows a Tenderneſs of Affection to our Re- 
1: 1a gord lations, and Friewds. It is a promiſing Sign, 
weben when a Young Man applies himſelf to per- 
{eres eoag ſons of Eminence for Wiſdom, Authori. 
Compary, ty, and good Affection to their Country: 
For to be often with ſuch Perſons creates 

an Opinion, in mens Minds, that they them- 

ſelves will one Day be ſuch as thoſe great 
Examples are whom ; they propoſe to imi- 

tate. It was every Bodies Judgment, upon 
Publius Rutilius, that if he liv'd, he would 

make a Famous Civilian, and an Honueſt 

Man. And what was This grounded up- 

on, but the frequent Converſation that he 

had in his Youth with Publius Mucius? But 

Lucius Craſſus, I muſt confeſs, without the 

help of any borrow'd Reputation, advanced 

his own Fame, and dignifi'd himſelf in that 
Famous and Noble Accuſation which he 
undertook (againſt Carbo.) Other young 
Gentlemen are uſually much applauded, if 

tney be but exerciſing themſel ves by way of 

# prepas 
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preparation for Oratory (as Demoſthenes is 
faid to have done) at thoſe Years, in which 
L. Craſſus made it appear, that he was ex- 
cell:ntiy qualified to perform in publick 
Court, What it would have been no ſmall 
Honour for him to have been even fo much 
as ſtudying at Home. 
XIV. Now whereas we divide Speech 07 Speech; 
into Familiar Diſcourſe, and Powerful Ar- _ 
gument (or Contention of Speech, The 
Latter undoubtedly is of the greateſt Effi- | 
cacy towards the —_— of Glory: And 
this is it which we call Eloquence. And | 
yet there is a certain Conrreouſveſs and Aa- Afaflity; 
bility of Diſcourſe, that does wondertully 
work upon the Affections of all People. 5 
There are yet extant ſome Epiſtles of PHi- 
lip to Alexander; of Antipater to Caſſan- 

er; and of Antigonns to his Son Philip; 

(Three perſons highly eſteemed for their 
Wiſdom :) And they do all of them pre- 
ſcribe the Uſe of courteous and ind Lan- 
guage to him that would Ingratiate himſelf 

wich the Multitude; and the Careſs of ſome 

Frank and Familiar Name, or Compellati- 

on; (as Fellow-Souldier, or Cam rade) to 
the Commander that would endear himſelf 
to the Soaldiery. But then a Powerful Ha- Elequener 
rangue among the Multitude, has often a ½% euer 
mighty Effect upon all of them together,, 
raiſing their Paſſions: For men greatly ad- 

mire one that ſpeaks fluently and wiſely, 
Who is by his Auditory ſuppoſed to have 
more Underſtanding and Knowledge, than 
| G 4 other 
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other Mortals ; and in ſuch an Harangue, 
nothing ſo apt to do Wonders as a Con- 
currence of eighty Matter, and Modeſty 
of Delivery; which, in a Young Man, 
make it ſtill the more admirable. There 
are many Occaſions that require Eloquence; 
and many of our Country-men, (and young 
Men too) have got great Reputation by it, 
both at the Bar, and in the Senate. But 
that which raiſes the greateſt Admiration, is 

The Sup. the Eloquence of the Bar; and the Subject 

je of it, Of it, is of two kinds; Accaſation, and De- 
fence : the Latter is the more Laudable of 
the Two; and yet in many Caſes, the 0- 
ther is likewiſe to be Approved; as in what 
| faid juſt now of Craſſus: And Anthony 
alſo, when he was a Young man, did the 
fame thing. Pablizs Sulpitius raiſed the 
Glory of his Eloquence by his Charge a- 
gainſt C. Norbanut, a Seditious and Worth- 
leſs Citizen. But this is not a thing to be 
done often; nor, in Truth, is it to be done at 
all, unleſs on the behalf of the Goverument, 
as thoſe did, whom I juſt now mentioned; 
or by way of return, as did the two Lucul- 
{a,*s ; or in favour of thoſe who are under 
our Protection as I my ſelf did for the S$:c:l:- 
ans: and C. Julius for the Sardinians, againſt 
Albatins ; and Fuſius got a Reputation of In- 
duſtry by his Accuſation againſt Marcus A- 
er : ſo that it may be once done, but 
by no means often. But if any Man be 
oftner called to it, he muſt put it upon the 
Score of Duty to the Commonwealth, the 

5 Enemies 
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Enemies whereof a Man may often profe- 
cute without blame. But even There too, 
we muſt keep within the Bounds of Mo- 
deration: For it is the part of an Ill-natur'd | 
Man, (or I might rather ſay, ſcarce of a | 
Man) to make a Trade of hunting People 
to Death. Aud. beſide the danger that it 
brings upon a Man's ſelf, it is but a mean Ne credi- 
Character in the World to get the Name %% 66 
of an Accuſer (or Proſecuter) as Marcus Pee 
Brutus chanced to do, though a Perſon of ing. 
a molt noble Family, (the Son I mean of 
the Eminent Civilian). And moreover, be 
ſure to obſerve this Rule of Duty, as In- 
violable, and Sacred; Never ts have any Have & 
thing to do in the Expoſing of Innocent Blood. _— In 
For it is a Crime, that no Colour in the 34d. 
World can juſtify ; for what can be ſo In- 
humane, as to turn the Faculties of Rea- 
ion, and Eloquence, that were given us for 
the Benefit, and Conſervation of Mankind, 
to the Ruine, and Deſtruction of Honelt 
Men? Bat it does not follow yet, becauſe 
we mult not upon any terms perſecute the 
Innocent, that therefore we may not in 
ſome Caſes, without ſcruple, defend the 
Guilty: For it is a thing many times agreea- 
ble to the Will of the People; to Cuſtom, 
and to Humanity, ſo to do. It is the part 
of the Judge, conſtantly to follow the 
Truth; but the Advocate is not fo ſtrictly 
ty'dup to the Preciſe Trath, as not to make 
his beſt ſometimes of that which carries 
{ome near Reſemblance of it. I ſhould not 
— Ws x take 
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take This Freedom upon This Subje&, if 


I had not the Authority of Panætius, (one 
of the ſoundeſt of the Srzorcks) to ſupport 
me in it. The greateſt Favour and Renown, 
is gotten by a Defenſive Eloquence ; and it 


is ſo much the Greater, if it happen to be 


in Aſſiſtance of one that is in danger of be- 
ing oppreſſed and cruſh'd by the Power of 
tome great Man. We have brought off 
many, and particularly, in our younger 
days, we defended Sextus Koſcius Amerinus 
againſt the Power of L. Sylla, who then 
carried all before him. The Oration you 
know is ſtill Extant. | 
XV. HavixG& already ſet forth the Me- 
thods by which a Voung man may advance 


Livarality his Reputation in the World; we ſhall now 
ve *difcourſe the matter of Liberality, and 


fold, La- 
bor and 


Money, 


the more we loſe the Means of Obliging. | 
ut 


Bounty, which is Twofold; For we oblige 
thofe that ſtand in need of our Help, either 
by our Labor, or by our Mony. The Lat- 
ter is the Eaſter way; eſpecially where the 
Benefactor is Maſter of an Eſtate ; but the 
Other is the more Honourabie and Splendid, 
and better becoming a brave and noble Mind. 


For tho? the Will may be Frank enough to 


do a kindneſs in both Caſes, yet the Matter 
of the Obligation comes in one caſe out of 
the Coffers, inthe other, out of the Vir- 
tues of the Perſon obliging. And then by 
Theſe Pecuniary Bounties, the very Foun- 
tain is drawn dry, and one Bounty is de- 
ſtroy'd by another; and the more we Oblige, 
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But he that is Beneficent and Liberal of his 


Pains, that is to ſay, of his Induſtry, and 


Virtue, the more Good he has done alrea- 


dy, the more Friends will he find to aſſiſt 


him toward the doing of more : and then 


by the Cuſtom and Practice of doing good 


Offices a man does not only learn the ay 
of O6/:g1ng many, but gets the very Habit 
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of it. It is a Notable Reprehenſion, that A gene- 
of Philip in a Letter to his Son Alexander, , N 


for endeavouring to ingtatiate himſelf with 
the Macedonians by the Force of Mony. 
What is it, (with a Miſchief) ſays he, that 


ould make you expect Faith from thoſe 
People whom you your ſelf have Corrupted 


with Money? Is it that inſtead of their 


proof, 


Prince, you would have the Macedonians 


expect to find you only an Under-ſteward and 


Caſh-keeper ? An Office ſo much below 
the Dignity of a Monarch, was well calledby 


that Name, and it was yet better expreſs'd, 
to call ſuch profuſe giving, Corruption: 
For the very Receiver is the worſe for't, 
and the more he gets, the more he looks 
for. This Epiftle was written only to his - 
Son; but it may ſerve as a Precept to Man- 


kind. 


Now as there is no queſtion, but that oe Jew” : 
the Bounty which conſiſts in Labour, and j,7 


Induſtry is the Fairer of the two, and the faire of 
more Extenſive, becauſe more men are the e Two. 


better for't; we meet with feveral Occaſi- 
ons yet, and many proper ObjeQs for the 


Exerciſe alſo of the Other fort of Bounty, 
| Which 
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which in ſome Caſes mult be put in Practice, Mi cle: 
Give but with Choice, and within Compals : For WE 

wihin there are many People that ſquander away ral 
OY their whole Eſtates upon Incontiderate Gra- Wa dec 
- tuities. Now can any thing be more ſenſleſs, 
than for a man to take pains to put himſelf ing 
out of condition to do the thing that he W. 
loves to do? And theſe exceſſive Liberali- Wa ca 
ties are commonly follow'd with Extortion Wi 
too; for when men are brovght to Want, at 
by Overgiving, they fall to the repairing of We 
their Prefuſions upon Some, by Violence up- 
on Others: by which means, though they 
deſign by being bountiful to gain mens fa- 
vour, yet the Friends they get by Giving, 
on the One fide, will not ballance the Ene- 
mies they raiſe, by taking away on the 0- 
ther. Wherefore as I would not have the 
Door to my Treaſure ſo cloſe ſhut, that 
Bounty could not open it; ſo neither would 
1 have it ſer ſo wide open, to admit all 
Comets. There is a Meas to be obſerved, 
and that ſhould be in proportion to our A- 
bility. We have a common ſaying which 
is grown by uſe into a Proverb, Bounty has 
10 Bottom, and it is worth remembring. 
For what Mean can be obſerved (or Bounds 
kept) when thoſe that have been accuſtom- 
ed, and others encouraged by their Exam- 

ple, both come to want the ſame thing ? 
XVI. Or Great Spenders there are Two 
pred gali- ſorts ;, the Liberal, and the Prodigal: The 
15. Prodigal, they laſh out upon Treats, Popular 
Doals, Prizes, Publick Sports, and Specta- 
8 cles, 
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cles, and other Entertainments, which are 
WS no ſooner paſt, than forgotten. The Libe- Tue Libe- 
ral, they employ their Expences upon Re- rality. 
deeming of Captives, ſetting a Friend out 
of Debt, or helping him out in the beſtow- 
ing of a Daughter, or aſſiſting him in ſome 
way to raiſe or improve his Fortune. I 
cannot but wonder what put it into Theo- 
pPbraſtus's head, in his Book of Kiches, that 
among ſo many Excellent things, he ſhould 
be guilty of one ſo very groſs an abſurdity. 
His Diſcourſe runs much upon the Ho- 
gnour, and Magnificence of Popular Shews, 
and Preſents; and he makes this to be the 
great advantage of an Ample Fortune, that 
it Furniſnes a man with means to be at 
That Expence. Now in my Opinion, the 
Peuit of Liberality is much more certain, 
and Conſiderable, in the few Inſtances I 
have before-mentioned. It is a Grave, and 
a a Pertinent Reproof, that of Ariſtotle's, up- 
on This Subject: Ye make nothing (lays 
he) of our Profuſious upon the Hamonuring 
of the Common People, but to hear of Ten 
Crowns gives in 4 Siege for a Bottle of 
Water, what a wonderment is made of it, 
as a thing Incredible ; till upon ſecond 
Thoughts, we find the price excus'd by the 
Neceflity ? But in the Other Extravagant 
Waſte, and Unbounded Expence, where 
there is neither Honour, nor Neceſſity con- 
ſulted in it, and the very pleaſure paſſes 
with the SpeCtacle; we can find nothing 
there to wonder at. And who are they bu 
5 the 
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Fine 


Shews are are much taken with theſe Fooleries, but 


only for 


W omen 


and Chil- Tay, people either of ſervile Condition, or 


dren. 


In what 


an Antient Cuſtom in This City, even in 


their AÆdileſpip. P. Craſſus the Rich (as 


which were all out-done by P. Lentulus,, 
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the weakeſt of the people that ſtand affed. 
ed with this Vanity? and no ſooner are 


they ſatiated, than the Delight it ſelf is for- 
gotten. And he well obſerves, that none 


Women, Children, and Slaves, that is to 


of ſervile Minds, ſcarce any Man of Senſe, 
Judgment, or Conſideration, approving of 
them? I know very well that it has been 


virtuous Times to expe& Shew and Splen- 
dor even from the beſt men in the time of 


well in his Fortune, as in his Name) in 
his Office of A ale, entertained the People 
with a Shew of a prodigious Expence: and 
L. Craſſus, ſome time after him, held the 
ſame Office with great Magnificence, tho 
joyned with Q. Mucius too, a man of fin- 
gular Moderation. And then C. Claudius, 
the Son of Appius, with a great many more; 
as the two Luculli, Hortenſius, Silanus; 


in my Conſulſhip: and Scaurus Emulated 

him. But the moſt Pompous, and Expen- 

five Solemnity of all, was that of our Friend 

Pompey, in his Second Conſulſhip ; This is 

my to ſhew you my opinion in all theſe 
aſes. | 


XVII. Bur yet however, we muſt have a 


Caſe Pro- Care on the other hand, not to incor a 


fuſion may 
be allow 


ed. 


ſuſpicion of Avarice. Mamercus, (a very 
Rich man) was repulſed when he ſtood for 
Conſu,, 
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Conſul, becauſe he had refuſed the Charge 
of Aaile. Wherefore, if the people call 
for it, on the One ſide, and wiſe men be 
not againſt it, (tho? they do not deſire it) 
on the Other; the thing ought to be done: 
But according to our Abilities, as it was my 
own Caſe : or otherwiſe, where we may 
= reap ſome advantage by it, that will more 
EZ than Countervail the Charge: As it turn'd 
much to the Reputation of Oreſtes, not long 
& ſince, that he expoſed publick Dinners in 
the Streets, to the Multitude, under the 
Colour of Dedicating his Tenths to Her- 
cules. Neither did any man blame M. Seius, 
for ſupplying the people in a great Scarcity 
with Corn, at about a Groat a Buſhel : 


from the great and inveterate hatred of the 
# Multicude; and (being Maze too) by a Li- 
berality, that was neither Diſhonourable nor 
Burthenſome. But it was a moſt Glori- 
= ous, and Memorable Action of my Friend 
= Mos hiring Gladiators for the Pablick 
Safety, (which at that time depended much 
upon my Preſervation) by means whereof, 
all the attempts and outrages of. Cloazns 
were Cruſht and difappoint 
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Neceſſity or Profit; and even in Theſe 
Caſes too the beſt Rule is Mediocrity. 
L. Philip the Son of Quintus, (a Perſon of 
great Worth and Underſtanding) was wont 
to make it his Vaunt, that it never coſt him 
one Penny of Money to the people, to ob- 
tain 


when by ſo doing, he delivered himſelf. 
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. So that ſuch 9. fil 


Expences ſhould. be grounded either upon ½, 
1 Bound: 
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ceive, do not approve of them ; and P4- 


and then there is Demetrius Phalerens, who 


by the Circumſtances of Times, and the 
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tain all the high Poſts that were ever con. 
ferr'd upon him. C. Curio ſaid the ſame 
thing; and without Vanity: ſo might we 
our ſelves too, in ſome degree; for the ex. 
pence of my Mdileſpip was ſo ſmall, that 
it could not ſignifie any thing in compari. 
ſon of thdſe n which were after. 
ward conferr'd upon me as by a Common 
Conſent ; and That in my own Year too: 
which is more than any of thoſe before- 
named can boaſt of. I take that Mony to 
be beſt laid out which is employ'd upon 
Common Walls, and Ramparts, Docks, 
Havens, Aquæducts, and other Works, tor 
the good of the Publick. Thoſe Bounties 
give more of preſent ſatisfaction, I mult 
confeſs, that are laid down upon the Nail, 
as I may ſay ; but the other will find bet- 
ter acceptation with Poſterity : As for Thea. 
tres, Walks, Galleries, Temples, I ſhall 
ſpeak the more Favourably of them, for 
eder ſake: But Learned men, I per- 


—— . . ĩͤ . „ 
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nætius, for one, whom in this Diſcourſe I 
have rather Follow'd, than Interpreted: 


blames Pericles, the greateſt Man in Greece, 
for his Extravagant Profuſion upon the Por- 
tico's of the Temple of Pallas. But I have 
handled this Subject at large in my Diſcourſe 
of a Commonwealth, Now for a Conclu- 
gon; This kind of great Expence, upon 
the whole matter, is ſtark naught; and yet 


like, - 
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like, it may be render'd Neceſſary ; but e- 


ven then there mult be obſerv'd a Mediocri- 
h, and a Proportion to our Ability. 
W XVII. As to the Other ſort of Ex- O Libera- 
Pence that ariſes from Liberality, we muſt": 
W accommodate our ſelves to the Occaſion, 408 
and in Differing Cafes uſe Differing Me- 1 
thods. One man lies under the pinch of a Mt 
W preſſing Calamity : another man's Conditi- 4h 
on is not much amiſs perhaps already, but 
| yet he would be glad to make it better. 
My Bounty ought, in the Firſt place, to aſ- ur, b 
ſiſt the Miſerable Perſon ; at leaſt if he be fow t. 
not ſuch a one as deſerves to be miſerable. 
And yet I would not be fo hard neither as 
not to help him alſo, that is Well already, 
in order to his Farther advantage : but this | 1 
is a point that requires ſingular Care and = 
Judgment in the Choice: For it was well _ 
ſaid of Ennius, A Beneſit miſplaced turus 
to a Miſchief. But in that which is beſtow'd 
upon a Good and a Grateful man, we reap 
an Advantage (of thanks) both from the 
perſon himſelf, and from others: For the 
moſt acceptable thing in the World is a 
diſcreet Liberality, which men are there- 
fore generally more ready to Commend, 
| becauſe the Goodneſs of every man in 
Fro is the Common Sanctuary of Man- 
ind. 0 
We muſt therefore endeavour to oblige 
as many as we can, by ſuch kind of good _.. 
turns as will be remember'd by the Chil- 1 
dren and Foſterity of the perſons Obliged, 
| ; Ms that 


ä N 
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Our Obli- 
gations 


fhould be 


Frank. 
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that there may be no place lett for Ingrati. 
tude. For all Mortals have a Deteſtation 
for one that forgets a kindneſs, and every 
man looks upon himſelf as Injur'd by ſuch 
diſcouragement of Bounty: And the Guil. 
ty in this Caſe, are reputed the Common 
Enemies of the Needy. Beſides, there i 
great Advantage accrues to the Pablick from 
ſuch ſort of Bounty as redeeming Captive 
from Slavery, and enriching perſons of 
mean Fortune; which, as Craſſus delivers 
at large in One of his Orations, was many 
times the Work of the Senate it ſelf. And 
is not this now a Nobler way of Obliging 
than the Caſting of our mony away upon 
Pageantries, and Popular Spedtacles? This 
is an Expence for a man of Senſe, and 
Honour; whereas the other is only a 
Fawning application by Chargeable Foppe 
ries to tickle the fancies of the Common 
people.. 3 2 

As we are to Oblige with Frankneſs in We 
giving; ſo we are not to Exact our ow We 
with too much Rigour, but in all our Deal- We 
ings, as buying, ſelling, letting, hiring ; in 
matters of Neſghbourhood, either in City 
or Country, to behave our ſelves with Can- 
dor, and Good Nature: tho) to the preju- 
dice ſometime of our Own Right : avoid- 
ing Law-ſuits as much as may be, and 4 
little more perhaps than needs; for it is not 
only Generous, but Profitable too, for 4 
man in ſome Caſes to remit ſomewhat of 
the ſtrictneſs of his juſt due: but in fo — 
| | vo 
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4 ing he muſt have an Eye yet to his Family, 


or Eltate, which it were Impious not to 
9 eep trom running to ruine: but in ſuch a 
manner too, that there appear nothing of 
. Harſhneſs, or Greedineſs in the Diſpute. 


For the greateſt Advantage of an Eſtate, is 
to be able to do others good, without waſt- 
ing ones Patrimony. 
lr is with great Reaſon that Theophraſius Of Hoſpi. 
E recommends Hoſpitality for in my Opini- . 
W 0! it is a very Honourable faſhion for the 
& Houſes of Noblemen to be ever Open to 
Illuſttious Gueſts: and it gives no ſmall 
Reputation to our Commonwealth, that 
W Strangers can never want That ſort of Be- 
& neticence in This City. But then for thoſe 
that would make themſelves a great intereſt 
in the World, by creditable means, it is a 
mighty advantage to have the Tavour and 
Aſſiſtance of foreign Nations, procured by 
E thoſe whom they have entertained. Theo- 
Phraſtus writes, That Cimon had a way 
of entertaining (as Gueſts) thoſe of his 
= own Hard (which was the Lacian) even 
when himſelf was at Azhens, for that he 
gave ſtrict Order to his Servants in the 
Countrey that his Houſe ſhould be ſtill 
Open, to whatever Lacian paſs'd that 

Way. , ME | 
XIX. Now for Thoſe Obligations that %% g l- 
are only the Effect of our Labour, and In- 3 
auſtry, without expence of Mony, they ate . 
both Pablick, and Private: Extending from 
the Commonwealth it ſelf, to every wes 
5 cular 
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cular Member of it : For what readier v] 
can there be in the World to. Eminenli 
Power and Intereſt, than the Skill of B 
recting, and Adviling in Difficulties of Lay: 
together with the Power of Obliging oi 

rb. Repu- many upon That Score? Wherefore, amor 

ien of the Excellent Qualities of our Fore- fathet i 
rote the Knowledge, and Interpretation of ou 
enxcellently conſtituted Civil Law, was e. 
yer had in great Eſteem : and reſerved (ur 
til this Confuſion of Affairs) as a Matter 
Sacred, in the Poſſeſſion of Men of Higheft 
Authority and Wiſdom. But the Glory of MW 
This Science, as well as all Honour anti 
Diſtinction of Worth, is now quite Es. 
tinct : and to aggravate the Indignity, this 
fell out in the time of a perſon not infe- 
rior in Honour to all that went before him; 
but in this K#owledge much their Superior, 
So that This is a ſtudy generally acceptable, 
beſide that it puts us in the way of doing 

a thouſand Good Turns. 
| Seme Af. AND there is ſome Affinity or Reſem- 

2 a4 blance too betwixt the Art of a Civilian, 

Civilian and that of an Orator : Only the Latter 

and an has more in it of Dignity, creates more 

Dao. Friends, and ſets a Man off with more 

e orce . . 7 

of El- Luſtre. There is not any thing more va- 

quence, luable than are? rows. either as it fills the 

Hearers with Admiration ; ot gives Hope 
to the M:ſerable; or creates as many Friena- 
ſhips as there are Perſons that it Defends; 

and our Predeceſſors accounted of it as the 
moſt Honourable of all the Profeſſions bo 
nh ; 
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Je Gown. Men of Eloquence therefore 
at are willing to take pains, and (af- 
r the Example of our Fore-fathers) un- 
ertake the Defence of many, without ei- 

er Grudging or Reward, muſt needs be 

Wery extenſive Benefactors and Patrons. I 


Would take Occaſion here, likewiſe to La- 
ent the Diſcontinuance, if not the utter 
oss and Deſtruction of Eloquence, if it 
Pere not for appearing. over-much con- 
Ferned in my own Caſe. And yet we can- 
Wot but take notice, ſince we have loſt ſo The Decay 
any brave Orators, how few we have *f 0rator, 
Wny hope of, among thoſe that are grow- 
Ing up; and how much fewer yet, of thoſe 
What are left, have any tolerable Abilities; 
Who' tis true that we have men of Boldneſs 
n Abundance. Now ſince we cannot be 
all of us either Orators, or Lawyers, (ha- 
ing indeed but few great men in either 
Faculty) yet we may by our Pains be very 
Wcrviceable to a world of people, by ſolli- 
Wciting the kindneſs of others on their behalf, 
Why recommending them to the Judges or 
EMagiſtrates, by taking care of their Affairs; 
Dy petitioning thoſe that are Lawyers or Ora+ 
tors in their Favour. Now whoſoever 
takes This Courſe, ſhall be ſure to Oblige 
a great many men, and conſequently the 
Effects of their Induſtry will be very ex- 
tenſive. One I hing there is no great need 
to adviſe, (becauſe it is ſo very obvious) 
%. that while we would oblige one man, 
we do not offend another. For it happens 
. many 
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Diſoblige 
% Man, 


3» Benefits Tongues end, that "7is 7he | 
conſider the we conſider, and not the Eſtate. This is a 7 
| 
{ 


Man, not 
the For- 
rune, 


He that Has my Mony, has not Reſtor d it; 
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many times that we diſoblige ſuch as either 
in point of Duty, or in point of Exped. 
ence we ought not. If we do it needleſſj 
"tis a ſign of Negligence ; if wittingly, of 
Folly and Raſhneſs. And even in the caſe 
of ſuch as we happen to offend againſt our 
Will, or Deſign, we ought to excuſe our 
ſelves as well as we can, by ſhewing them 
the Inevitable Neceffity that forc'd us upon 
it, and the Deſire we have, upon any favou- 
rable Occaſion, to make them ſome favou- Ml © 
rable' amends. 

XX. In the Conferting of Good Office: : 
we have uſually a regard either to peoples il © 
Manners or to their Fortunes; and therefore 8 
we have the Common e at our 

an onty that 


handſome flourifh, but where is the Man 
yet that does not more willingly beſtow his 
Time and his Pains, upon the ſervice of a 
Powerful, and a Wealthy perſon, than in 
the ſupport and proteQion of the beſt Poor 
man that ever was born? For we are na- 
turally inclined' to lay out our ſervices 
where we may reaſonably hope for the 
ſpeedieſt, and the moſt certain Return. And 
This proceeds from a Miſtaken Eſtimate 
of the Nature of Things. For what if 
That Honeſt Poor man cannot requite us 
in Kind, He may do it yet in Zhankfulneſs 
of Heart, and in Juſt Acknowledgments ? 
It was well enough ſaid, (whoever ſaid it) 


and 


* 
— 


» 
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and he that has Reſtor'd it, Has 1g no longer. 
But in the Caſe of Good Will, he that has 
Paid it Has it 1006 And he that Has it /till, 
has Paid it. 


are ſo far from accounting themſelves un- 
der any Obligation for a Benefit Received, 
that they look upon the ¶ ecceptance of 
it, (let it be never ſo greatÞas- an Obliga- 
tion laid upon the other fide. Nay they 
will not ſtick to be Suſpicious, and Jealous 
of it, as a Prologue to ſome Petition, or 
farther Deſign. But to tell them, that ever 
they ſtood in need of, or were Beholden to 
any man, is to ſtrike them to the very Heart. 
hereas the Poor man, that takes all 
Friendly Offices to himſelf, without any 


teſpect to his Condition; This Poor man 15 p,,, 
(1 fay) makes it his Buſineſs, not only to mar; 

expreſs his Gratitude to thoſe that have al- Gratirude, 
ready obliged him, but to ingratiate himſelf 


likewiſe to thoſe which he hopes hereafter 


may be kind to him; as having Occaſion 


for mauy Friends, And if it be his Good 
Hap to render his Patron a profitable ſer- 
vice, he modeſtly makes the Value of it to 
be Leſs than it is, rather than Greater. And 
it is farther to be Obſerved, that upon the 


Defence of a Great man, the Acknowledg- 


ment terminates either in Himſelf alone, 


or, at the Utmoſt, in the Effect it may 
have upon his Children, and Family, But 
upon defending of a poor Creature, that is 


yet 
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ow for thoſe men that va- The Pride 
jue themfelves upon their Titles, or Poſ- and Vanity 
ſefſions, and have the World at Will; they 7, © 
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yet Virtuous, and Modeſt, a man is taken 


A Wiſe 


Saying of 


Themi- 
Kocles. 


that wants Mony, than r 
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to be a ſure Protector, by all the poor honeſt 
men in Nature ; which is no Inconſidera- 
dle party out of the Body of the Common 
people. So that it turns to a better account 
to oblige the Good, than the Fortunate. We 


_ ſhould do our beſt however to leave no 


ſort of men unſatisfied ; and if T his point 


ſhould come eeſtion, let Themiſtocles 


* x 4 
i; , 


decide the CM Mverſie. It was put to 
him Whether a man ſhould rather beſtow his 
Daughter upon a Poor man that were Ho- 
neſt, or upon a man that had More Wealth, 
bat Leſs Integrity. And his Anſwer was 
This; I had rather beſtow her _ a Man 

ony zhat 
wants a Man. But our Minds and Man- 
ners are now-a-days cgrrupted and depraved 
with the Admiration of Mens riches : and 
yet, as to their great abundance, what ſhare 
can the generality of us have in it? It may 
be of ſome uſe perhaps to him that has it; 
but that is only at Some Times, and in Some 
Caſes too. Or taking the advantage of it 
for Granted, it ſerves only to ſupply a man 


with more Conveniencies, but does not 
make him one jot the more Honeſt. Not 


that I would ſerve a good man ever the 
leſs, for being Rich over and above. But 
I would ſtill ſerve him for his Virtue, and 
not becauſe of his Wealth: and govern my 
ſelf by the Judgment I make npon the Qua- 


lities of his Mind, without Calculating up- 


on his Fortune. Now with reſpe& to loch 
acts 


56 


a. Fe EP. 
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acts of kindneſs as we do by our Parns, I 

ſhall conclude with this one Precept more, 

That we never attempt any thing againſt 
Juſtice and Equity, nor to the 79 of a Faftice is 
third Perſon. For Fuſtice is the Foundation the Foun- 
of an Everlaſting Fame, and there can be 1; ba 5 
nothing Commendable withoat it. Fame. 

XXI. HAv IN already treated of Bene- Of Puck 
fits with a regard to Particular Perſons ; we Bounſies. 
ſhall now Diſcourſe of That ſort of Boun- 
ty, which reſpects the CJuiverſality of the 
Commonwealth. Of This Bounty there are 
Two Kinds. The Oe concerns the whole 
Body of a City, or the Community; the 
Otber, the Particular Members of it: And 
the Latter is the more acceptable of the 
Two. It is our Duty, as much as in us 
lies, to conſult the Common Satisfaction 
of Both: or however, to take Care of par- 
ticulars: but in ſuch manner that the whole 
may be the Better for it; or at leaſt not the 
Worſe. Caius Eracchus's exceſſive Largeſs 
of Corn to the people, was Miſchie vous; for 
it exhauſted the Treaſury ; but the Mode- 
rate Donative of M. Octavius was both To- 
lerable to the Government, and Neceſſary 
to the People; and conſequently both the 
Republick it ſelf, and the Citizens were the 
Better rr. 

Ir ſhould be the Principal Care of him Ti Pre- 
that has the Adminiſtration of Publick Af-7,'%7 7 
fairs, to ſee that every Individual be pro- lar; mu# 
tected in his Propriety ; and that Me, pretect- 
men may not be adn tha of their 


ights Oo, 
and 
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and Eſtates, under the pretext of a Publick 
Good. It was a peſtilent propoſition, That 
of Philip's, in his Tribaneſhip, about an E- 
qual Partition of Lands ; but then it was a 
great Inſtance of his Moderation to let 
it fall ſo eaſily again. He did many 
things, to curry favour with the People; 
particularly he dropt one very ill Speech, 
that there were not Two thouſand men of 
The danger Eſtates in the whole City. What a deſpe- 
ef Lever: rate Hint was That toward the bringing of 
ples, All things to a Level, and all Conditions 
of men to a Parity : One of the greateſt 
Plagues that can befall a State? For it was 
the main End of the Founding and Eſta- 
bliſhing of Cities and publick Bodies, that 
Particulars might be ſecur'd in their Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and every man ſafe in the Enjoy- 
ment of his Own. For though men Aſſo- 
ciate by an Impulſe of Nature, it was De- 
ſire and Hope yet of keeping what they 
had gotten, that made them Build Cities, 
for their Protection. It has been a Great 
Inconvenience that our Fore-fathers have 
been often put upon, the charging of the 
No Extra- PeOple with Extraordinary Taxes : which 
e:4mary happened either through the Lowneſs of 
Tax the Treaſury, or the Expence and Borthen 
of a Continual War. This is a Courſe by 
all means poſſible to be avoided, by timely 
Care long before-hand ; but if ever any 
Commonwealth ſhould fall under This 
Neceſſity (for I had rather ſoretel it of any 
her, thau Ours; as I ſpeak This only by 
; ” Way 


l 
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way of General Diſcourſe, without parti- 
{ cular reference to our own Government) 
it will be highly neceſlary that the people 
be punctually informed of the Exigent; 
and that there 1s no way for them to ſub- 
fiſt, but by complying with ſuch a Neceſſi- 
ty. It likewiſe behoves all Governors to 
take care that there be a publick Plenty of 
the Neceſlaries of Life: How this is gene- 
rally done, -and how it ought to be done, 
is a matter ſo well known, that it is ſuffi- 
cient barely to mention the thing thus by 
the By. e 
Bor above all things, let all men in corrupt 
any Publick Adminiſtration, or Office, Mav- 
keep themſelves clear from the leaſt dipl 10 ase 
cion of Avarice. I would to the Heavens any Go- 
(ſays C. Pontius the Samnite that Fortune vernment, 
had reſerved me for another Age, and kept 
me from coming into the World, till the Ro- 
mans had begun to take Bribes. If this had 
been, I ſhould quickly have put an end to 
their Empirg, Truly he muſt have ſaid 
many ages then; for 'ts but of late that 
Rome has been tainted with This Evil. 
Now if Pontius was a man of ſuch a Re- 
{ſolution as he appears to have been, it is 
well for us that he came into the World 
when he did. The firſt Law that ever we 
had againſt the Corruption of Magiſtrates, 
is not as yet of a hundred and ten years 
ſtanding; and that was P:/o's. But we have 
had a great many Others ſince That time; 
and eyery one {till more ſevere than the 
H 2 Other. 
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Other. How many Criminals have we 

bad? How many Condemned? What a 

Confuſion upon the Social War in Italy? 

And that War excited too merely by the 

Guilty, to ſave themſelves from Puniſp- 

ment ? There was no longer any Courſe 

of Law, or Juſtice; but our Friends and 

Allies, lay expoſed to Exaction and Pillage, 

without Relief: And if we are not to- 

tally ruin'd, it proceeds more from the 

Weakneſs of Others, than from our own 
Virtue. ; oy 

Tie Abſt- XXII. PANATIUS extols Africanus 

ſtinence for his Abſiiuence in the matter of Mony: 

ef Africa- And why not? But ſtill he might have 

dus. F a j 

found greater Virtues in him than That : 

For That Abſtinence of his was not the 

Virtue of the Max only, but of the Times. 

Paulus Armilias, upon his Victory over 

Perſeus, made himſelf Maſter of all the 

Macedonian Wealth, to an Infinite value ; 

and brought ſo much Mony into the Pub- 

lick Trealury, that One General's Booty 

deliver'd the People from any farther need 

of Taxes. And This he did without any 

other Advantage to his Family, than the 

Honourable, and Immortal Memory of his 

Name and Actions. Africanus the Y ounger 

(in imitation of his Father) got as little by 

the Deſtruction of Carthage; and his Fel- 

low- Cenſor, L. Mummius, as little as either 

of them, by the Ruines of the prodigious 

rich City of Corinth. But his Buſineſs was 

rather the Ornament, and Luſtre of zaly, 

than 
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than That of his own Houſe. Although in 
giving Reputation to the One, he could 
not fail of doing the like to the Other. But 
to go on where I left. 
HERE is not certainly a more Deteſta- Avarice 4 
ble Vice (eſpecially in Princes, and Pab- 1 
lick Magiſtrates) than Covetouſneſs: For 
it is not only a Mean or Baſe thing, but 
the greateſt Villany and Wickedneſs, to- 
make a Prey of the Commonwealth. That 
Oracle which the Pythian Apollo deliver'd 
in the Caſe of Sparta, looks like a Pre- 
dicton, not only Applicable to the Lace- 
demonians, but to all Opulent Nations alſo 
whatſoever: To wit, that it was not in 
the Power of any thing in the World, but The Powy- 
Avarice, to Deſtroy That Commonwealth. % con- 
There is no ſurer way in Nature for men , pe. 
in Power to gain upon the affections of lick Ad. 
the multitude, than by Ferbearance and Mo- miniſtratia 
deration in the matter of Money. 9 85 
Bur They that out of an affectation of 
Popularity, either attempt ſuch a Level-- 
ling Diviſion of Lands as is above- men- 
tioned, and ſo Force the Right Own- 
ers out of their Poſſeſſions; or propoſe the 
remitting of Juſt Debts; theſe people ſhake 
the two Foundations of Government; In 
the firſt place Concord and Agreement, 
which can never conſiſt with This way of 
tak ing Monies from ſome, and Diſcharging 
others: And in the next place, Common 
Equity and Juftice, which is then utterly. 
deſtroyed, when no Man is left the Maſter 
of his own? For it is a Privilege Eſſen- 
H 3 l 
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tial to a Community, that every man be 
thereby free and ſecure in the Enjoyment 
of what belongs to him. Neither does This 
way of Confounding all things create that 
| Intereſt and Reputation among the People, 
which the Projectors may Imagine: for it 
makes the Loſer ſtill your Enemy; and 
the very Receiver will hardly thank you 
for't neither: Or at beſt, ſo coldly, as if it 
were a thing he had no great mind to: E- 
ſpecially ditlembling the Inward ſatisfacti- 
on of being forgiven a Debt; for fear of 
being thought unable to pay it. Whereas 
the Injur'd party will never forget it, but 
carry the purpoſe of a Revenge in his Heart. 
Or what if there ſhould be more to whom 
we Unjuſtly Give, than there are from 
whom we doas Unjuſtly take away ? This 
does not mend the matter one jot : for we 
are not to judge in This caſe by Number, 


The danger but Weight. What colour of Equity is 
 »f Inva- there for a Man that never had an Eſtate, 


to diſpoſſeſs another of that which has 
been many Years (nay Ages perhaps) in the 
Poſſeſſion of himſelf and Family; and 
that he that had this Eſtate, ſhould have it 

taken from him? ES 
XXIII. IT was for this way of pro- 
ceeding that the Lacedemonians Baniſh'd 
Lyſander, one of their Epbori, and put their 
King Apts to Death, beyond all Preſident 
of former times. And there follow'd ſuch 
Broils upon it, that their beſt Men were 
Baniſh'd, a Tyranny introduced in the piece 
| of 
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of an Ariſtocracy, even to the utter diſſolu- 
tion of one of the beſt Conſtituted Repub- 
licks upon the Face of the Earth. And 
Sparta did not fall alone neither; but the 

ontagion of Thoſe Tumults, which had 
their Original from the Lacedemoniant, 
ſpread it ſelf fo far, that the reſt of Grcece 
was wholly Ruin'd thereby. What ſhall. 
we ſay of our Gracch:? (the Sons of the 
famous Tiberius Gracchns, and Grandchil- 
dren of the Elder Africanus) It was this ve- 
ry point of Controverſie about Lands, that 
deſtroy'd them too. But on the contrary, 


how much Honour has Aratus wotthily .4 Ge... 
acquired to himfelf, by his Exploit upon 79% 4. 
Sicyon ? It had been Fifty Years under the 4, 


Dominion, and in the Poſſeſſion of Har- 
pers, when he recover'd it by a ſurprize 
from Argos, ſuppreſs'd Nicecles the Tyrant, 
Reſtor'd ſix hundred of the Wealthieſt Ci- 
tizens that had been Baniſh'd, and ſet the 
Commonwealth it ſelf at Liberty upon his 
arrival. But finding great difficulty at laſt 
how to accommodate the buſineſs of Lands 
and Poſſeſſions; and conſidering that it 
would be'hard on the One fide for thoſe 
that he reſtor'd to their Town to live ſtill 
in want, while Others enjoy'd Their E- 
ſtates; and little Better, on the Other ſide, 
to break in upon, and take away Poſſeſſi- 
ons of Fifty Years ſtanding ; wherein ſo 
many ſeveral Intereſts were concern'd in 
ſo long a Tract of Time, by Inheritances, 
Purchaſes, Portions, Settlements, and the 

- H 4 like, 
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like, and without any Injury by Them done 
to the Right Owners: He concluded it 
Unreaſonable either to take from the One 
what they were poſſeſs'd of, or not to ſa- 
tisfie the Other, in ſome degree, for their 
Juſt Pretenſions. Wherefore determining 
with himſelf that Money was neceſlary to 
ſettle this matter fully, he reſolv'd upon a 
Journey to Alexandria, giving Orders that 
all things ſhould continue in the ſame ſtate 


he left them, until his Return: So that he 


prefently poſted away to his Old Friend, 
and Acquaintance, Pzolomy (the Second 
Hing of that Name, after the building of 
Alexandria) Whom this Illuſtrious Perſon 
had no ſooner informed of his Baſineſs, 
with the Deſign he had, and in what Man- 
ner, to Deliver his Country; but with 


out any difficulty, he prevail'd upon that 


Wealthy Prince for a large Sum of mony. 
This Treaſure he carry'd with him back to 
$:cyor, and then pick'd out Fifteen of the 
Principal Perſons of that place, to adviſe with: 
upon This Affair, and to take a ſtrict ac- 
count, as well of thoſe that were poſſeſs'd 
of Other Mens Eſtates, as of thoſe that 
had Loſt their Own. The matter was ſo 
handled, that upon a reaſonable Eſtimate 


of the Lands, ſome were perfwaded to 


content themſelves with the value in Mo- 
ny, and to yield the Land, of which they 
had been in poſſeſſion; and Others choſe- 
rather to take Mony for their Land; than 
to conteſt for the Recovery of it. So that 

in 
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in the Concluſion, the Controverſie was 
Compounded; and both Parts abundantly 


| fatisfy'd with the Accord. What Pity was 
it that this Great Man was not born a Ci- 
| tizen of Rome? This is the right way of 


proceeding in ſuch Caſes ; without expo- 


{ ſing to Sale the Eſtates of Citizens (as it has 
deen I'wice in our days) by Auction and 
| publick Oatery. This Grecian, like a Brave, 
and a Wiſe man, conſulted the Common 


welfare of all Parties: And it is the higheſt 


point of a Good, and a prudent Magiſtrate; . 


not to divide the: Intereſts of the People, 
but to keep all within the ſame Bounds of 


common equity. Why ſhould any Man 


dwell. Gratis in my Houſe?: as if I were to 
Purchaſe, Build, Repair, and Defend it, 
for Another (in deſpite of my heart) to reap 
the Fruits of my Labour, and Expence? 
For This is the Caſe in taking away from 
me That which is.my Own, and giving to 


| another That which does not Belong to 


him. And what's the End of a Law for 
Cancelling-ali Debts, but that you ſhall buy 
Land with my Mony; you keep the Land, 
and I loſe my Mony? | 
XXIV. U ro this.account there ought 


to be timely care taken that no Debts be . Pet, 
permitted to grow, which may endanger”? be pe- 


mitted 


the Publick: And This may be ſeveral ways ieh 
prevented: but if it does happen, it muſt not may en- 
be remedied by making Creditors, that are —- gy 


Perſons of Subſtance, loſetheir own. There 
is nothing that upholds a Commonwealth 
| HF: ltke - 
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like Faith, and Credit: which can never be 
expected where People do not lie under a 
Neceſſity of Paying their due Debts; a thing 
which was never ſo violently preſt, as when 
I was Conſul : All Sorts and Degrees of 
Men were even in Arms about it: And yet 
I reliſted all their Motions tending That 
way, 1ſo effectually, as utterly to root this 

reat Evil out of the Commonwealth. 

here never were greater Debts, nor ever 
was there better Payment made, or with 
leſs difficulty ; becauſe of courſe when 
there was no hope left of defrauding their 
Creditors with ſafety, men were forced 
upon taking care to pay. It is true, that 
one who was in thoſe days ſubdu'd, tho' 
of late a Conqueror, did afterwards find a 
time to put his former purpoſes in Execu- 
tion, even when he had no need ſo to do: 


His very Appetite being ſo Vicious, that he 


took pleaſure in the Evil it ſelf, without 
any other Inducement. It is the Duty then 
of all good Patriots to keep themſe]ves 
clear of this ſame perverſe ſort of Liberali- 
ty, that takes from one, and gives to ano- 
ther: and in the firſt place, to provide that 
all men may be equally ſupported in the 
Enjoyment of their own, by Law, and 
Common Juſtice. And that the poor, and 
ſimple may not be Circumvented, or Op- 
preſs'd by Power, nor the Wealthy ob- 
{tracted in the holding or recovering of. 


their Dues, by the Envy and Malignity of 


the people, And moreover, they ay 
| J 
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by all means endeayour, both in War and 
Peace, to advance the Republick, in Em- 
pire, Poſſeſſions and Revenue: Theſe are 
the proper Offices and Atchievements of 
Great Men, and this was the Study, and 
the Exerciſe of our Forefathers. Thoſe 
that addict themſelves to theſe Duties, gain 
great Glory and Good-will to their Own 
particulars, beſide the profit that they bring 
to the Publick. . 
ANTIPATER the Tyria® (and a 
Sroick) lately deceaſed at e charges 
Panætius with leaving out T'wo Branches 
in theſe Precepi concerning things profiza- 
ble, one touching the management of our 
Health, the other of our Eſtate. But 1 
ſuppoſe that they were rather paſs'd. over 
by That famous Philoſopher, as things well 
enough underſtood: for that they come un- 
der the Head of things profizable, is paſt all 
queſtion. MMF 
Now it 1s a good means of preſerving 


Health, for every man to underſtand his A £1#tiw 


in maitrer 


own Conſtitution : to obſerve what agrees „ 1.16 
with him, and what not: To be temperate and Eſtate. 


in all reſpeQs of Diet, Dreſs, Exerciſe, 
which are to keep the Body in good or- 
der: To forbear all exceſſive pleaſures : 

and laſtly, to uſe the help of skilful Phyſi- 

cians, in caſe of need. In the getting of 

an Eſtate, we muſt do nothing. but what 
is warrantable, and honeſt: And when it 
is fairly gotten, it may be preſerv'd, and 
improv'd by Diligence and Frugality. This 
Point is excellently well handled by Aexo- 


phon 
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Two Pro- 
fFitable 
things 
meeting in 
comnpari- 


Jon. 
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hon the Socratiſt, in his OEconomiqueæs; 
which Imy (elf at about your Age, tuned 
out of Greek-into Latin. | 
XXV. THE Concurrence of TWo Pro- 
fitable Things in Compariſon, (which was, 
the Fourth Head propoſed in beginning, but 
omitted by Pauætius) a caſe Which very of- 
ten happens, ought to be conſidered: For 
ſometimes Bodily: Goods. fall into Competi- 
tion with the Goods of Fortunes: Some» 
time Oatward Goods. with Thoſe of the 
Body: And ſometime again, One ofeither. 
of them is compar'd with Another. of the 
fame Kind. Bodily Goods are compared 
(preferably) with outward. ones thus, I. 
Dad rather have Health; than Many: Qut- 
ward with Bodily thus, I had rather have a 
Great Eſtate, than a Robaft ſtrength of Bo- 
dy. And ſo Bodily Goods with one ano- 
ther: I had rather enjoy Health, than Plea- 
ſure; I had rather be Strong, i Nimbie. 
Aid then in the Comparing of: External 
zhings, I had rather have Honoxr, than. 


Wealth: and an Eſtate in the City, rather 


than in the Country. The Compariſon that 
was made by the Elder Cato, was of This 
kind. The Queſtion was put to him, What 
he look'd upon as the firſt and beſt Means: 
of Improving an Eſtate? His Anſwer was, 
to keep a ſtock of good Cattle. What the 
ſecondꝰ A ſtock of tolerable good Cattle. 
What the third? A ſtock of Cattle ſtill, 

though worſe, What the fourth? * 

f hat 
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| What do you think of Uſzry ? (ſays the 
| Enquirer.) And what do you think of Mar- 
der? (ſays Cato.) By This and abundantly 
more, we cannot but underſtand that Things 
| Profitable come often in Competition with 
| each other: And that This Fourth enquiry 
| was not at all Impertinent. But as to the 
matter of Getting and Diſpoſing (I wiſh I 
could add well Uiing) of Monies, it is (a 
Subject fitter for a Scrivener than a Philo- 
ſopher ; and) better underſtood by the Good 
Men upon the Boxrſe, than by the Learned 
Men in the Schools. It is a thing needful 
however to be known, as appertaining to 
the Buſineſs of Profit; of which we have 
been diſcourſing in This Book. We ſhall 
now proceed to what remains. 


| The End of the Second Book. 
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T was the ſaying (my Son 
Marcus) of P. Scipio, (the 
AVE firſt of thoſe ſurnamed Afr:- 
BEE canxs) recorded by Cato, 

Sr who was pretty near of the 

ſame Years, that he was ne- 

ver leſs Idle, than when moſt at leiſure; nor 
ever leſs alone than when by himſelf. It 
was a Noble thing ſaid, and worthy of a 
Great, and of a Wiſe man ; to ſhew that in 
all his Leiſures, his Thoughts were ſtill 
taken up with Buſineſs ; his A in 
| i 
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A famous 
ſaying of 
Scipio A- 
fricanus, 
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Ciceroꝰ- 
Retreat, 
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Diſcourſes to himſelf ; without any Loſs 
of Time; and without need ſome 
of any other Company. Inſomuch, \that 
the Two things which commonly make 
Other people Liſtleſs, and Heavy, did even 
ſet an Edge upon him: That is to ſay, So. 
litude, and Leiſure. I would I could fay 
as much of my elf in reality as he. does: 
But though I cannot come up to the Ori- 
1 Imitation of that Illuſtrious perſon, 

am not much behind him yet in my Good 
Fill. For ſince I have been driven by the 
force of Impious Arms from my Stati- 
on in the Government, and the Buſineſs 
of the Bar ; I have apply'd my ſelf to a 
Life of Leiſure too : upon That very Con- 
ſideration, N Town, and be- 
taking my ſelf to the Country, I have fre- 
quent opportunities of being alone. Not 
that I compare either this Leiſure, or Soli- 
tude with that of Africanus. For his was 
only a Voluntary Retirement from the Im- 
portunities of Company, when he had a 


mind to give himſelf ſome Reſpite from 


Receſs, as 
Port: But my Leiſures proceeded. not from 


the Honourable Charges he ſuſtained in the 
Commonwealth, by withdrawing into a 
a man ſometimes puts into a 


a defire of Reſpite, but from want of Em- 
ployment. For fince the Deſttuction of 
the Senate, and Diſſolution of all Courts 
of Juſtice, what is there for me to do, ei- 
ther in the Senate-houſe, or in the Hall, 
that is worthy of my Character? So _ 

| ter 
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alter a life ſpent in ſo Eminent a Poſt, and 
in the Open View of the people, I am &en 
forc'd to hide my head, as much as I can, 
and live quite alone to avoid the very ſight 
of ſuch Criminals as the World every where 
E (warms withal. But becauſe I have heard 
Wiſe men ſay that we are not only to 
chuſe the leaſt of neceſſary Evzls, but out 
of all Evils themſelves to extract ſomewhat 
of Good, if poſſible : I therefore make the 
| belt of my Repoſe, tho' not ſuch perhaps 
as he has deſetv'd from his Country, who 
| hath formerly contributed ſo much to Their 
Quiet. And tho' this be a Solitude wholly 
| of Neceſſity, not Choice; I would not yet 
| have it abſolutely Fruitleſs. Africanns (I 
| muſt confeſs) was purſuing and accom- 
| pliſhing things of much greater Reputation; 
for we haveno Monuments of his Thoughts 
| committed to Writing; No Remains of 
his Leiſures, and Solitude, that we find 
extant : From:whence we ought to con- 
clude, that he was neither Idle nor Alone, 
in reſpe& of the Exerciſe of his Mind, and 
the finding out means to effect thoſe glori- 
ous Things which he was cloſely purſuing 
in his Thoughts. But Alas! I have not Cicero's 
that: ſtrength of Mind to Think away my 3 
Solitudes, and ſupply the want of Compa- from that 


* 
4 
4 


Diverfion is to paſs away my Time, and 

my Cares upon Writing: and I have done 

more that way now, in a little while, ſince: 

the overturning of the Government, 4 
| i 


ny with bare Meditation. So that My whole / Afcica- 
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Of civil 
Duties and 
a Virtuwous 


Life, 
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did in many years before, while it was in 
a flouriſhing Eſtate. | 
II. Now (my Son) tho? the Field of 
Philoſophy be Profitable and Fruitful from 
one end of it to the other, without any 
Waſte, or Deſert : there is not. any place 
yet in the whole Extent of it that yields 
greater advantage, and benefit, than that 
part of it which treats of Civil Duties, and 
the Rules of a Steady, and a Virtuous Life, 
Wherefore, tho? I doubt not either, of the 
Great and Excellent Cratippus's care in the 
inculcating of this Leſſon daily to you; 
or of your own Diligence, and Attention 
in the receiving of it; it is not amiſs yet to 
be often minded of ſo neceſlary a point; 
and (which way ſoever you turn your ſelf) ] 
to have this voice ſtill ſounding in your Ear, : 
even, if it were poſſible, without hearing 
7 


— 


any thing elſe. This is a thing for every 
man to do, that propounds to himſelf an 


Honeſt Courſe of Life; but it is perhaps no 


man's concern more than yours ; becauſe 
the world expeQs it from you, that you 
ſhould ſucceed to the Induſtry, the Honours, 
and (if I may ſo ſay) in ſome Meaſure to 
the Reputation of your Father. And you 
have a great deal to anſwer for upon the 
ſcore of Athens, and Cratippus. For what 
could be more Diſhonourable than after ſo 
ample a Commiſſion granted you to the 
famous Szaple of the whole World, for 
Good Manners and Letters, to come back 
empty ; to the- Diſparagement both of the 

g Maſter, 
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Maſter, and the City? Wherefore, to make 
good this expectation, you muſt ſtrive with 
Call the faculties of your Mind, and take all 
the pains you can poſſibly (if I may call it 
I pains to be improving, which is ſo great a 
pleaſure) and let it never be ſaid that after 
all other ſupplies from your Father, you 
were only wanting to your ſelf: But let 
this ſuffice : having written ſo much, and 
ſo often to you already, upon This Sub- 
ject. We ſhall now return to the remain- 
ing part of the Diviſion propounded. _ 
| PANATIUS is the man, without panætius 
| Diſpute, that has the moſt accurately hand- f civil 
led This queſtion : and Him have I chiefly ie. 
| follow'd, with ſome amendment and ad- 
| ditions of my Own. He lays down hre e 
| Propoſitions that men are wont to delibe- 
| rate and adviſe upon, in the Caſe of Duty. 
Firſt, whether the matter in queſtion be Ho- 
neft, or Diſhexeſt, Secondly, whether it be 
Profitable, or Unprofitable. Thirdly, where 
Two things meet in Competition, the One of 
them-appearing Honeſt, and the Other profi- 
table; how to diſtinguiſh, He has written 
Three Books upon the Two former Heads; 
and promiſed a Diſcourſe upon the Third; 
but he has not been ſo good as his word : 
which I do the more wonder at, becauſe I 
find his Scholar Peſidonius writes that Pa- 
nætius liv'd Thirty years after the Publiſhing 
of theſe Books. And I am in ſome Admi- 
ration too, that Poſidonius, in his Com- 
1.entaries, ſhould paſs the matter over ſo 
81 ſlightly; 
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who 4 on in Pauætius; but a point left out 


Ciceto & 
euſes an O- 


miſſion of 


Panxtius. 
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Nightly ; eſpecially making this Rematk 
upon it, that of the whole Body of Philo. 
ſophy, This is the moſt neceſſary part. There 
are ſome that will not have This to be an 


upon Conſideration ; as a thing wholly Im- 
pertinent. But I am of another Opinion, 
The Reaſon they give, is This. Honeſt, MW ; 
and Profitable (they ſay) are Convertible F 
Terms; and not to be ſo much as Imagined WM 
in Oppoſition. From hence there may a- # 
riſe another Queſtion, whether the Third Ml © 
Branch of Panætius's Diviſion ſhould not 0 
have been abſolutely rejected, without any ' 
mention of it at all : But as to this, that 
he did at firſt undertake it, and then let it; 
fall, there can be no queſtion ; For he that 
makes a Tripartite Diviſion, and goes through Ill 
with Two parts of it, is undoubtedly an- 
ſwerable for the Third. And he paſſes his 
word over and above toward the latter end 
of his Third Book, that he will go on with 
t. And we have the Authority of Paſido- 
nius himſelf to Witneſs as much; writing 
in a certain Epiſtle what Publius Kutilius 
Rufus (an Auditor of Panætius) was wont 
to ſay. As there was never any Painter 
(ſays he) that durſt venture upon Finiſhing 
the Picture of Venus, which Apelles had be- 
gun (ſuch was the Delicacy of the Face, 
that there were no hopes of matching it 
with a ſuitable Body) ſo in the Caſe of 
Panætius, the Excellency of thoſe things 
which he did perfect, was ſo Ry 

| that 
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that no man after him durſt ever attempt 
the ſupplying of what he either Omitted, 
or left imperteQ. 
III. S o that of Panætius's Intention there 
can be no longer any doubt. But yet whe- 
ther he did Well or Il in adding the Third 
| member of his Diviſion, as proper to the 
finding out our Duty, may perhaps bear a 
| diſpute. For taking it either according to 
| the determination of the Sz0zcks, that nothing 
can be Good but that which is _— or 
according to the Opinion of your Friends 
the Peripateticks, that Honeſty is the Sove- 
reign Good, to ſuch a degree, that all other 
Goods are as nothing in the Balance againſt 
it; This however is paſt all doubt, that 
Profit can never be admitted into a Com- N. hing can 
petition with Honeſty. How did Socrates, be Profitable, 
3s we are told, Curſe the Firſt dividers of 5 = fs 
Honeſt, and Profitable, in Imagination, 
WW which are fo [z/eparab/e by Nature? And 
the Szozcks go ſo far along with him too, 
as to hold that nothing .can be the One, 
without being alſo the Other. But if Pa- 
nætius were one of thoſe that will have Fir- 
tue to be Therefore Eſteem'd for the Profit 
that ſhe brings us; meaſuring things Deſire- 
able, either by Pleaſure, or Freedom from 
Hain; he might then be allow'd to ere& 
the Notion of a Poſſible Repagnancy of Pro- 
fit, to Honeſty. But being of Opinion, That 
the Only Good is That which is Honeſt : 
and that whatſoever ſtands in Oppoſition to 
it, under the ſhew of Uz:l:7y, a man's _= is 
neltner 
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neither the Better nor the Worſe for it, ei. * 
ther With it, or Without it: He ſhould not 
ſo much as have put the Caſe, methinks, a 
where Profit and Virtue ſhould appear in the 
Compariſon, For to Live according to Ni 
ture, Which the Szoicks account for the Hö. 
veraige Good; is nothing elſe (as I under. 
ſtand it) than to lead a life always Con- 
gruous to Virtue: And to chuſe all other 
things, which are agreeable to our natural 
Propenfions, only ſo far as they are not 
repugnant to Virtue. The matter ſtanding 
Thus; ſome men are of opinion that This 
Compariſon was not properly introduced; 
and that there was not any need of pre- 

ſcribing in This Kind, at all. 
True Honefly THAT which is Honeſt truly and pro- 
=> Lp perly ſo Called is only to be found in ſuch as 
Inſeparable, are truly Wiſe, and can never be ſeparated 
: from Virtue. But in thoft who have not 
perfect Wiſdom there never can be that ſame 
perfect Honeſty, there may be ſome Re- 
ſemblances of it. And therefore all thoſe 
Duties that we treat of in this Diſcourſe, 
Aiddle the Stuicks call Middle Duties: which are 
©uties, Common indifferently to Mank ind; and of 
a large extent: and a great many people at- 
'tain to them by a Felicity of Nature, and 
by a Progreſſion, and advance upon Study. 
But thoſe which they call Right Duties, are 
Complete and Conſummate in all the parts 
(or numbers, as they expreſs it) and This 
perfection is only to be found in a Wile 
man. However ſuch an Action wherein 
a 
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4 man acquits himſelf well in the Diſcharge 
of theſe Middle Duties goes currently with 
| the Multitude for perfect to all intents and 
purpoſes; They not being able to diſtinguiſh 
wherein it is Defective: But ſo far as Ihey 
underſtand the Buſineſs, think there is no- 
thing wanting, Juſt as We ice many times 
in Poems, Pictures, and a World of other 
Inſtances, how ſrangely the unskilful are 
delighted with them, and yet for the moſt 
part commending the leaſt maſterly ſtroke 
in the piece: which arifes from This Ground, 
(1 ſuppoſe) they find ſomething in the whole 
that plczaſes them; but they are not able to 
judge of the Imperfections of the ſeveral 
parts; But when they come to be better in- 
lructed by ſuch as have Skill, they are ea- 
fily brought to change their Firſt Opinion. 

IV. IRE Duties here treated of, are 
with the Sich a kind of Second-rate Ho- 
neſty ; and not peculiar to wiſe men, but 
| Common to Humane Nature: And there- 
fore they affe ct all people that have in them 
the leaſt ſpa k of Good Nature, or Virtue. 
Now when we ſpeak of the tuo Decii, or 


call Fabricius, or 


dard of that Courage, and FJuſtice that is 
required in aſe man. For I do not look 
upon any one of them to have been Hſe 
to the Degree of Miſdom here intended; no, 
nor thoſe very Perſons upon whom the 
World has beſtowed Both the Reputation, 

| | and 
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1 a Good or 
Ariſtides, Fuſt men; We iſe in the 
do not propoſe their Example as the Stan- Atfrat.- 
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and the Name of Wiſe, I mean M. Cato, 
and Caius Lælius; nor even the Seven Sapes 
themſelves. But by the Frequent exerciſc 
of Middle Offices they had ſomewhat of the 
appearance, and Reſemblance of Wiſe men, 

O that we muſt neither Compare Profit in 
Oppoſition to that which is truly Honeſt; 
nor oppoſe any matter of Gain to that which 
we commonly call Honeſt, which is the 
thing that all men purſue, that would be 
accounted Good men. And we mult as well 
uphold and preſerve That Practical Hone- 
ſty that falls under our Capacities ; as the 
perfectly H/iſe do that which in Strictneſs 
and Truth, is only the Honeſty. For o- 
therwiſe, how ſhall we be the better for 
what progreſs we. make toward Virtue? 
What I am now ſaying is meant of thoſe 
that by a ſtrict performance of the ſeveral 
Duties, get themſelves the Reputation of 
being Good men. | 

Bur for thoſe that Meaſure all things 
by the Common [Intereſt of Advantage and 
Convenience, Which they will not allow 
Honeſty to over- balance; it is ordinary for 
them to put what they think profitable in 
the Scale againſt what is Honeſt; which no 
good man will ever do. I ſuppoſe there- 
fore, that Panætius, when he ſays that men 
are wont to make ſome doubts upon the 
compariſon, means only (as he ſays) that 
they are H/ont to do ſo; and not that they 
do well in ſo doing. For not only the Pre- 
ference of what ſeems Profitable to Hone- 
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ty, but the very_ comparing of them, and 
| the making a doubt in the Caſe, is a ſhame- 
ful Buſineſs. But what is it then that we 
| have ſometimes occafion to doubt upon? 
Or what's the Ground of our Confiderati- 
on? It is (I preſume) upon the Quality of cem. 
| the Point in Queſtion : For that which is fances al- 
| Dihonourable at one time, may be War- 3 
| rantable at another. As for Example, up- 
on a ſuppoſition that may be applied more 
it large; what fouler Villany can be ima- 
zined than the Killing not only of a Man, 
but a Familiar friend? Is a man therefore 
zuilty of this Villainy that deſtroys a 2) 
un-, tho? his Familiar friend? Wny truly 
ne people of Rome think not, becauſe they 
recicon upon it as the moſt Glorious AQi- 
on of an Honourable Life. Is it in this 
34/2 that Profit prevails over Honeſty; or 
rather that the Honueſty follow'd the Profit * 
Pur Certain way to keep us Right in & Tu 
s ir Judgments upon the Concurrence of t ee #: 
d Or fitable, and Honeſt, will be the Eſtabliſn- Wi, 
nent of ſuch a Rule as upon the Compa- 
r ag of things will direct us in our Duty: 
nis Rule I would have to be ſquar'd to 
o Je Reaſon and Diſcipline of the $zorcks ; 
-ich is what Ichiefly follow in theſe three 
n 3-ks for this Reaſon ; becauſe tho' the 
je Ancient Academecks, and your Peripateticks 
it © iiſo, (which were formerly all one) give a 
y Preference to that which is Honeſt, before 
e- that which ſeems to be Profitable ; the mat- 
e- {fr is yet more * handled e 
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Tn ous  Stoicks, that make Profit and Honeſt Reci- 


57 Prog. procal, than by thoſe that Imagine a thing 
table ang May be either Honeſt, and not Profitable; 


Honeſt. or Profitable, and not Honeſt. Now our 


Academy allows great Liberty, and gives us 
a Right to defend That which appears moſt 

Probable. t 
V. Bor to Return to my Rule; To tale 
away any thing wrongfully from any man, 
or to make a man's own Advantage by doing 
Miſchief to another, is more Contrary 10 Na- 
ture, than Death, Beggery, Pain, or what- 
ever elſe can befall a man Body, or Eſtate. 
For at firſt Daſh it deſtroys all Neighbour- 
hood and Society: For if we come once 
to entertain an Opinion that One man for 
his own advantage may Aſſault, or make a 
Prey of another; there follows neceſlarily 
an Abſolute diſſolution of Human Society, 
which is founded upon the moſt certain 
and powerful DiCtate of Nature. Put the 
Caſe that each particular Member ſhould 
have a fancy that it would be in better caſe 
it it could draw to it ſelf the Health, and 
Good Blood of the Member next unto it; 
the whole Body mult, of neceflity, Con- 
ſume and Periſh: In like manner it every 
man ſhould take from another what he can 
get, and apply his Neighbour's Goods to 
his Own Ule, this would undoubtedly put 
an end to all Society and Intercourſe among 
men. It is both allowable and natural 
enough for a Man to provide Neceſlaries 
tor himſelf, in the Firſt place; But it is al- 
LE together 
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together againſt Nature for him to advance 

his own Fortune, Wealth, or Power, by 

the Spoil of other men. And it is not only 

by the dictate of Nature, or the Rights of 
Nations, but by the particular Laws and 
Conſtitutions of all States, that it is decla- 

| red Unlawful for One man to do any Miſ- 

chief to Another for his proper Benefit. It Fraud and 
is the expreſs Care, Will, and Intent of al] 7 «re 
Laws to maintain the Bond of Society, nee” 2 
Safe, and Inviolate : and they puniſh the Nature and 
breakers of it with Death, Baniſhments , N#10n% 

| Priſons, and Fines: And much more does 
Natural Reaſon it ſelf exact this from us: 
Natural Reaſon (I ſay) which is the Law. 
Divine and Humane; Both in one. Who- 

ever obeys Her Dictate (as all men will, 

that propofe to live in a Conformity to the 
Principles of Nature) will never allow him- 

ſelf to covet what is Another man's, or to 

| take away from his Neighbour, and give 

to himſelf, For Generoſity and Greatneſs 

of Mind, Gentleneſs, Juſtice, and Libera- 
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(if it were poſſible) even of the whole 
World: Atter the Example of Hercules, 
whom the Gratitude of Men has placed for 
his Virtues among the Gods : All this (J 
ſay) is more Agreeable to Nature, than to 
live in Solitude; and nut only free from 
Cares, but even wallowing in Pleaſures, 
|. and Plenty; with all the advantages of 
| | Strength and Beauty, over and above. This 
[4 is it that makes all Great and Glorious Spi- 
rits, ſo much to SOOT difficulty and acti- 
on, betore a Life of Idleneſs and Sloth. 
From hence it comes to pals, that accord- 
ing to Nature, One man can never hurt 
another. And beſides, he that wrongs ano— 
ther for his Own Advantage, he does ei- 
ther imagine that this is not againſt Nature; 
. or elſe he ſuppoſes that Death, Poverty, 
if Pain, Loſs of Children, Kindred and Friends, 
|” are more to be avoided, than the doing of 
Fi Injuries. But if he conceives that one man 
7 may do an Injury to another without an 
+ offence to Nature, there's no diſpute with 
| One that has loſt his Reaſon; and in effect, 
j Ejected all that is Man even out of him-. 
ſelf. But what if he thinks the One to be 
Bad, and yet the Other, that is, Death, Po- 
verty, Pain, to be Worſe? He is in a Grie- 
a vous Miſtake, to fancy any Calamity of Bo- 
1 dy ot Fortune comparable to the diſorders 
i The Inter- Of his Mind. 
ö 
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3 the VI. WE ſhould all of us therefore ſet 
he inrcrepthis one Couſideration before us, That the 


of every Intereſt of the hole, is the Intereſt of E- 
Part, | | very 
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very art; and that if any one draws more 
to him It han belongs to him, Human So- 
ciety eannot ſubſiſt. Now if it be the ve- 
ry preſcript of Nature; that one Man ſhall 
take Care of another, whoever he be, up- 
on the ſcore of Common Humanity ; it 
does neceſſuily follow, that the Welfare 
of the Publick, is the Intereſt of every par- 


ticular, according to the ſame Principle of 


Nature. Let but this be admitted, and we 
are all of us equally under the Government 
of one and the ſame Law of Nature. The 
Former is certainly True; and ſo is the 
Other, by Conſequence. It is a Ridicu— 
jous Shift, to ſay, as ſome do, that I would 


not take away any thing from my Father, 


or from my Brother, to put in my Own 


Pocket; but that to take from other Peo-- - 


ple, is quite another caſe ; ſuch men ima- 
gine that themſelves and their Fellow Citi- 
zens: have not the ſame natural Right, nor 
any common tie to promote the publick 
Welfare, an Opinion utterly Inconſiſtent 
wy the preſervation of Society in apublick 

ody. - | | * 5 : 

THERE are ſome again will have their 
Fellow Citizens to be conſidered, but not 
Strangers: Now Theſe Men tear up the 
very Þ 


be no longer any Good Nature, Liberali- 
ty, Honeſty, or Juſtice, to be found upon 
the Face of the Earth : And whoever de- 
ſtroys theſe, is to be 1 an Enemy 


oundations of Human Society in ge- 
neral; and take away That once, there will 


to 
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to the Gods Themſelves, for breaking that 
Union among men, which was no other 
than a Conſtitution of Divine Appointment, 
The ſtrongeſt Band of Society is a General 


Agteement in This Poſition, that it is a 
getter ſuf. greater Offence to Nature for me to take 


fer any 
Calamity 
than do an 


any thing from another, for my own Ad- 
vantage, than to ſuffer all the Miſeries that 
can poſſibly befall any Man in his Body or 
Eſtate: Nay, that can befall the very Mind 
it ſelf; provided they hinder not. our aCting 
according to Juſtice, which one Virtue is 
the Miſtreſs, and the Princeſs of all the 
reſt. But what? (will ſome ſay) Shall a 
Wiſe Man that is ready to Periſh for want 
of Bread, not take the Meat from the Mouth 
of a good-for nothing Fellow, to keep him- 
ſelf from Starving? No, not upon any 
Terms : Life is not ſo dear to me as my 
Duty ; and my Reſolution not to wrong 
any Man for my own, Benefit. Well, but 


ſuppoſe an Honeſt Man almoſt frozen to 


death might ſave his Life by taking away 
the Cloak of Phalaris ; (a Barbarous and 
a Bloody Tyrant) ſhould he not do it? 
Theſe are Caſes eaſily determin'd : For the 
taking of any thing away from another, for 
a Man's Own ſake, is Inhuman, and againſt 
the Law of Nature, let the Man be never 
ſo worthleſs. But in the Caſe of a Perſon 


whoſe Life may be of Eminent Uſe and . 
Service to the Commonwealth, to take any 
thing from ſuch a Worthleſs perſon to pre- 


ſerve ſo neceflary an Inſtrument to 7 
ick; 
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lick; and to take it purely upon That Con- 
ſideration, it is not blame-worthy: But o- 
therwiſe, I muſt rather bear my Own Miſ- 
fortunes, than Relieve my ſelf by what I 
force from another Man: ſo that it is not 
more againſt Nature to be Sick, or Neceſſi- 
tous, than to Seize upon, or Covet the 
Goods of another: But the abandoning of 
the Common Good is an Offence to Na- 
ture; for it is Unjuſt; and therefore the 
Law of Nature, that Regulates and pro- 


vides for the Common Welfare of Man- 
kind, does in a' manner direct the Tranſla- 


tion of Neceſlaries from a ſlothful and un- 
profitable wretch, to the behoof of a Wile, 


a Good, and a Valiant Man, and whoſe 
Loſs might be of great damage to the Pub- 


lick : Provided that it be done merely out 


of ſuch a reſpect, without any Vanity, or 


Self-love, or-making uſe of a Publick Pre- 
text for a Colour to a particular Injuſtice. 
In ſo doing, I keep my ſelf ſtill upon my 
Duty, conſulting the Benefit of Mankind, 
and (that which I often Inculcate) of Hu- 
man Society. _ | 


As to the Caſe of Phalaris, the decifion 


is Obvious : For a Tyrant is rather an Ene- 
my, than a Member of Human Society; 
and there can be nothing againſt Nature in 


the deſpoiling of one, if you can do it, 


whom it is honourable to Kill ; and it were 
well if the whole-Race of this impious and 
peſtilent ſort of men were exterminated 


from having to do with Mankind. For as 


e we 
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we cut off Mortifi'd Limbs, when the 
Blood and Spirits have in a manner forſaken 
them, and that they grow dangerous to 
the Reſt : ſo ſhould that fierce and outra- 
gious Brutality in human Shape, be ſepa- 
rated, if I may ſo ſay, from the Common 
Humanity of the Publick Body. 
VII. OF this Quality are all thoſe Que- 
ſtions of Duty, whereof the Reſolution 


depends upon the Circumſtance of Times: 


which Kind of Caſes, I preſume, Panætius 
would have purſu'd, if ſomewhat of acci- 


dent or bus'neſs had not takenybim off from 


his purpoſe. We have faid enough in our 
tormcr Books upon This Matter; to ſhew 
what we are always to ſhun, as evil and 
ſhameful in it felf, and what we ate not 0- 
bliged to avoid, becauſe it is not any n 
either Misbecoming, or Diſhoueſt. 

Bur being now about to Crown the 
Work we have begun, and almoſt finiſhed, 
I muſt deal with Ygu, (my Cicero) as the 
Mathematicians do with their - Diſciples, 


fo grant-- They lay down certain Poſtulata, to be 


taken before-hand for granted, without the 
Trouble of diſcourſing the Points; to the 


end that they may make themſelves more 


eaſiy underſtood. So muſt 1 xequire of 
You (my Cicero) to yield me this point, 


(if you can afford it) that Norbing is de- 


firable of it ſelf, but what is Honeſt. But 


if Cratippus will not allow. you to admit 
of the Propoſition whole as it lies; This 
yet, I preſume, Hl not be den) d, Tbat 

Virtus 
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Virtne is Chiefly, (if not Only) to be de- 
fired, and for its own ſake. Either of the 
two will be ſufficient for my purpoſe, and 
each of them in their turns has the appea- 
rance of greater probability, and no other 


Opinion in this Caſe is ſo much as pro- 


bable. And Firſt, let me vindicate Paze- 
tius, in This, that he has not ſaid that 
there ever can be au oppoſition between 
things Profizable and Honeſt; (nor could 
he have j uſtifi'd it, it he had, upon his own 
principle) but things ſeemingly Profitable : 
for over and over in all his Diſcourſes he 


| {till makes Profizable and Honeſt to de Con- 


vertibles,and repreſents the opinion of thoſe 
that divided them, as the molt peſtilent Ex- 


ror that ever enter'd into human Lite. And 


therefore he introduced a Repuynancy, in 
Appearance, not in Reality, not with a De- 
ſign that we ſhould ever prefer the Profita- 
ble before the Honeſt ; but for our Caution, 


and Inſtruction, that we might judge be- 


twixt them. We ſhall therefore complete 
this Part which he left unfiniſh'd, without 


any, help from others, but purely upon our 
ſtock, (as we ſay:) For ſince Panætius 
left This Subject, I have ſeen nothing yet 


that has given me any ſort of ſatisfaction. 


17 


Nothing can : 


VIII. WE are all of us apt to be moved „%, 3 
upon any thing that preſents it ſelf unto us, ht is , 
under the appearance of Profit. But if up- Hen. 


| on looking narrowly into it, we find any 


thing that is diſhoneſt, or ſnameful, annexed 


unto that. which hes 198 appearance of Pro- 
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Cheats, Oppreſſions, Squeezing of the 


- ceived more foul and deteſtable. They take 
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fit, we are then to relinquiſh it, not as a 
thing Profitable, but as confidering that U. 
tility, and Diſhoneſty cannot ſtand together. 
For if there be nothing fo Contrary to Na- 
ture as Diſhoneſty and Baſeneſs, (for Nature 
affects what is Right, Convenient, and 
Conſtant, and rejects the contrary) and if 
there be nothing ſo agreeable to Nature as 
Utility or Profit, then it is impoſſible that 
they ſhould both meet in the ſame Subjeq. 
Again; if we are born for Virtue; and if 
either (according to Zeno) Virtue is to be 
deſired for it ſelf alone, or if (according to 
Ariſtotle) it weighs down all other things : 
then does it follow, of Neceflity, that Vir- 
eue muſt be either the Ozly, or the Supreme 
Good : and whether way ſoever it be taken, 
that which is Good, is certainly Profitable; 
fo that whatever is Honeſt, is alſo Profitable. 
It is therefore a miſtake that men of no 
true probity are apt to fall into, preſently 
to lay hold of that which appears Profitable, 
and conſider it apart from that which 1s 
FHoneſt. From Hence come Murthers, 
Poyſonings, Forgeries., Thefts, Publick 


People, or our Confederates: From Hence 
come the Intolerable Inſolencies of Men 
of over-grown Fortunes; and finally, even 
ſometimes in free Cities, the Thirſt of Do- 
minion ; than which nothing can be con- 


falſe Meaſures of the Value of things,with- 
out ſo much as dreaming of the Prniſh- 
| | ment; 

/ 


deliberation it ſelf is Shameful. 


" modeſty, eſcape ut. 
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ment; I do not mean the Puniſpmeut of 

the Laus, (for thoſe they can with eaſe „ „. 
break through) but That of the Fozlneſs of Pan het 
their Gullt, which is the bittereſt of all. is t of 
Wherefore this fort of men ſhould be ex- Cνſcience. 
cluded Humane Converſation, ( as moſt 
Exectable, . and Impious) even for barely 
deliberating whether they ſhould either fol- 

low That which they ſee to be Honeſt, or 
knowingly pollute themſelves with Villany. 

The very Doubt and Deliberation is Crimi- 

nal, though without advancing to the Act 

it ſelf. herefore we ſhould never deli- 

berate at all, in ſuch Caſes, where the very 


AND then in all our Deliberations, we 
ſhould not entertain any Hope or Deſign, 
of Concealing, or diguifing Matters; for 
we ſhould take up This for a Maxim; (at 
leaſt, if we be ever the better for our Phi- 
loſophy) that F we could carry things ſo A Divine 
Private, as that neither Gods nor Men ſhonld ! reckt. 
diſcover us, we ſhould yet have ſuch a Re- 
verence for our Selves, as not to let any 
thing of Avarice, Injuſtice, Luſt, or Im- 

IX. HENCE it is that Plato introduces | 
the Fable of Gyges, as not impertinent to 2 e 
this purpoſe. The Story has it, that a Tor- of Gyges's 
rent having eaten a Hollownefs in theR7z. | 
Ground, Gypges went down into it, and 
there obſery's a Brazen Horſe; with doors 
in his Sides. Upon the Opening of theſe 
doors, he diſcover'd the dead body 4 Bd 

an, 


| 
, 
| 
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Man, of a Prodigious Size, with a Golden 
Ring upon his Finger. Gyges boldly pluckt 
it off by Force, and put it upon his Own, 
and being the King's Shepherd, he went his 
way, and joyn'd himſelf with Other Shep- 
herds. Finding, that upon turning the Stone 
0 Ring Inwards, he became Inviſible 

h 


to Qivers, and yet ſaw every thing Hrmſel, 


and that upon turning it back again he be- 


came Viſible, as before; by the Advantage 


of this Ring he made his way to the Enjoy- 
ment of the Queen, and by her Aſſiſtance 
Murther'd the King, his Maſter; and in a 


ſhort time remov'd all out of the way that 


he thought ſtood betwixt Him, and the 
Crown. All this wickedneſs he Commit- 
ted unſeen of any body, and ſo by the help 


of this Ring he made himſelf King of Lydia. 


Now if a Wiſe Man were the Maſter of 
ſuch a Ring, he would reckon himſelf no 


more Privileg'd to do an Ill thing with it, 


than without it; for an Honeſt man con- 


ſiders the Goodneſs of the Action, not the 


Privacy of it. It is objected by ſome (that 
ſhew themſelves to. be better Men, than 
Philoſophers that this Story out of Plato 
is only a Tale; as if any man would re- 
port it for a thing either True, or Poſſible: 
but ſee however the Force and Scope of this 


Ring, and of this Example. How many 


things are done out of Avarice, Ambition, 


Pride, Luſt, that no body knows of, or ſo 


much as ſuſpeqs ? Suappole that this Im- 
piety could be kept ſo ſecret, that * 


God nor Man ſhould ever come to know 
it: Would you commit it? 777 4 thing 


impoſſible, they ſay, to. be ſuppoſed. (though: 


_ 


perhaps it is not.) But what would they 
do ( ſay. I). if they could do the thing, which 
they ſay they cannot? They\return you the 
ſame ſenſeleſs, Anſwer . over again: they 
fay *tis [poſſible ; and there they ſtick ; not 
at all comprehending the Drift, and Import 
of the Queſtion. For in asking what a 
Man would do if he could Conceal it, I. 
do not ask whether he can Conceal it, or 
20 But I put the Queſtion, as if they were 
to anſwer upon the Rack. If they make 
anſwer,that zf they were ſure to eſcape Pu- 
niſhment, they would do what they found 
moſt Expaedient, they confeſs themſelves to 
be Criminals ; and if they deny it, tis a 
Conceſſion that all evil-things are to be a- 
voided, even. for Themſelves. But to Re- 
turn new to my purpoſ e. 

X. THERE fall out divers Caſes, that 


under an Appearance of Profit, many times Th appea- 
diſorder our Thoughts, and trouble us in rence of 


our Reſolutions : not. as upon a Delibera- 


4 


tion whether a man ſhould ſtrain a point 4 rack 1, 


of Honeſty in regard of the Greatneſs of 
the Benefit in Proſpect; (for That were 
certainly wicked) but whether That which 
ſeems ſo very Profizable may be done with- 
out Diſhonaur. It might have lockt like 


an unjuſt thing in Brutus, to depoſe Colla- 


tine, his Fellow-Conſul, who in the Expul- 
ſon of the Kings, was both his ar 
2k A n 7 


* 
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How far AND yet we are not to neglect our own 
e may advantages neither: or give them up to 
look to our 


ſelves. 


the Advice, and his Aſſiſtant in the Execu- 


with Company. He caſt off all Piety and 
ſeemed unto him to be Profitable, tho? it 
Honeſty in the Action, was to puniſh the 


over the Wall: but it was neither Com- 
petent, nor likely; Wherefore under fa- 
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tion : But when the whole Body of the 
Principals of the City had agreed together 
to extirpate the whole Family, and the Re- 
lations of that proud Prince, as well as 
the Name of the Targuins, and the very 
Memory of Kingly Government, this be- 
ing a Reſolution of publick Advantage, 
was ſo Honeſt, and Juſt an Action, that 
Collatine himſelf was Obliged to approve 
of the Proceeding: ſo that this Utility was 
valu'd for the Honeſty ſake, without which, 
in truth, it had not been profitable. But 
this did not hold in the Caſe of that Prince 
that Founded our City: For he was fo 
wrought upon by the ſhew of Profit, that 
he kill'd his Brother upon the appeating 
Advantage of rather Governing Alone than 


— A U 


Humanity, for the obtaining of that which 


was the clear contrary. The pretended 


Affront of his Brother's leaping in ſcorn 


your of either Quirinus or Romulus, (no 
matter which you call him) it was un- 
doubtedly a Crime. 


* 


Others, when we want them our, ſelves. 
But every man ſhould attend his own Pro- 
fit, as far as may be n to 

= no- 
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| Another. Chry/ippus had many Witty 
| ſayings, whereof this was one. In the run- 
wing of a Courſe, (ſays he) a man may be 
| allow'd to ſtrive, and contend his utmoſt : 
| but to trip up his Antagoniſts Heels, or to 
lay hands upon him, this is a thing not to be 
| done upon any terms. So in human Life, 
for a man to endeavour to get That which 
may ſerve for Uſe, is very Fair, and al- 
lowable; but to take it away from Another, 
is not Lawful. | „ 

IN Friendſhip, *tis true, there are many Many Ni- 
Niceties, wherein we act againſt our 2% 
Duty, as well in the not doing of any Of-“ 
fice which may Honeſtly be done, as in 
the doing of any thing for a Friend con- 
trary to Juſtice. But one ſhort Rule will 
ſerve upon This whole Matter, and it is 
no hard one neither. Thoſe things that 
ſeem Profitable; as Honours, Riches, Plea- 
ſures, and other Circumſtances of the like 
Kind; theſe things are never to be preferr'd 
before Friendſhip; But no good man will 
do any thing for a Friend, *that is either a- 
gainſt the Commonwealth, his Oath or his 
Word: No not if he were himſelf to be a 
Judge in his Friend's Caſe ;for he lays down 
the perſon of a Friend, where he takes up 
that of a Fudge. I would have him make 
ſo much allowance to Friendſhip, as to 
wiſh that his Friend may have Juſtice on 
his fide; and I would have him allow him 
aul the Favour in point of Time, to plead 
his Cauſe, that the Law will permit; _ 

f | When 
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when he comes to pals his Sentence, upon 
Oath, let him remember, and conſider, that 
he calls God to Witnels ; that is (as I ſup- 
poſe) his Own Conſcience, the Divineſt 
thing God himſelf ever beſtow'd upon a 
Mortal. It was therefore a Worthy Pra- 
Qtice of our Anceſtors; (if we could but 
truly keep to it) They never ask'd any thing 
of a judge, but upon Condition that it 
might conſiſt with Juſtice. This Requeſt 
has relation to thoſe things which (as I faid 
e'en now) a Judge may fairly allow to a 
Friend ; for if a man were obliged to do 


all things that a Friend would have him 


do, this would be no longer a Friend(hip, 
but a Conſpiracy. Let me be underſtood 
only of Common Friendſhips : For among 
men that are Wiſe, and Perfect, there can 
be no fear of any ſuch: thing. The Story 
goes of Damon, and Pbintias, ( Pythago- 
reans) ſo great was the Kindneſs they had 
for one another, that when Dionyſius the 
Tyrant had ſentenced one of them to death, 
the Party Condemned only deſired a few 
days reſpite to put his Affairs in order; and 
the Other became Surety (Body for Body) 
for his Appearance. The Priſoner return'd 


at his day, and the Tyrant fell into ſuch 


admiration at their Genero/ity, and Juſtice, 
that he requeſted| them to receive Him as a 
Third man, into that Friendſhip, Where- 
fore in all Friendſhips, where the ſeeming 
Profitable and the Honeſt meet in Compa- 


riſon, we ſhould never conſider the Ape 


pearance 
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pearance of Profit, but ſquare our Actions 


according to the Honeſty. But whereſoe- 
ver any thing ſhall be required in Friendſpip, 
which does not ſtand with Honeſty, in that 
| Caſe Religion, and Faith, muſt take place 


of Friendſhip. This is the Rule by which 
we are to make Choice of the Duty here 
in Queſtion. 5 35 


XI. W are Liable alſo to many Mi- FAbliHE + 
| ſtakes under the appearance of Profit, in #*& #47 
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n 3 th — 
Caſes where the Publick is concerned; as nor 55 


our Countrymen were to blame in the Ir- Profit. 


recoverable Deſttuction of Corinth. And 
the Atheniaus did yet worſe, in cutting off 


| the Thumbs of the people of Ægina, only 


becauſe they were good Seamen, and they 


reckon'd that this might turn to their Ad- 
vantage, and Security, becauſe of the Neigh- 


bourhood of AÆgina to one of their princi- 
pal Ports. But hothing can be Profitable 


that's Cruel; for we are to follow the 


Dictate of Nature, and nothing is more 
Contrary to Nature than Cruelty. 


THE do very III alſo, that either Pro- Humanity 
hibit, or Baniſh Strangers from among ie Sram 
them; as Pennus did in the Days of ours“ 


Fathers; and Papius, not long ſince. It 
it well enough not to ſuffer him that is 20 
Citigen, toipaſs ſor a Citizen, (according 
to the Law of our Conſuls Craſſat and 
Scevela, who were Wiſe men.) But it is 
undoubtedly. moſt Inhuman, abſolutely to 
deny the Common Benefit of Protection, 


| and Intercourſe in a City, 't0\:Strangers: 


Thoſe 
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hy neſty, that nothing of Profit can appear 


wherein the Shew or Colour of Pablics 


rage in Diſtreſs, than ever it had done under 


no longer able to reſiſt the force of the 


their Wives, and Children into Trwezes; 


one Cyrſilus that advis'd them rather to ſtay 


them to appoint ſome body to whom he 
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Thoſe are great and Remarkable Caſes 


Utility is deſpiſed, in compariſon with He 
zeſty. Our own Commonwealth gives us 
many eminent Inſtances, which, as upon 
many occaſions, ſo eſpecially in the Second 
Panick War, after that Miſerable Diſaſter 
at the Battle of Caunæ, ſhew'd greater Cou- 


— , e& —_, Fu hood 


. 


the greateſt Succeſs. There was not the 
leaſt ſign of Fear among us, nor any men- 
tion of Peace; ſuch is the Power of Ho- 
againſt it! The Athenians, when they were 


Perſians, came to a Reſolve of putting all 


to abandon the City, and maintain the Li- 
berty of Greece with a Navy. There was 


in the City, and receive Xerxes into it; 
but they Ston'd him to death for his Coun- 
ſel. He gave them the advice which he 
took to be moſt profitable; but it ceaſed 
to be Profit, when it ſtood in oppoſition 
to Honeſty.” Lhemiſtocles, after his ViQo- 
rious War againſt the Perſiaut, declar'd in 
Council that he had thought of ſomething 
that might be of great Advantage to the 
Commonwealth; but it was not convenient: 
to be made Publick, and therefore deſit'd 


might impart the matter in private. They 
named Ariſtides; and he told him 2 the 
. ace- 


. 
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Lacedemonian Fleet, which was laid up at 
Gytheon, might eaſily be Fit'd by ſurprize, 


which would very much weaken the La- 


cedemonians. Ariſtides, when he had heard 
it, came into the Aſſembly where they 
were all big with Expectation, and made 
his Report that Themiſtocles's Counſel was 
very Profitable, but not Honorable: where- 
fore the Atheniaus would not allow it to 


187 


be Profitable neither, if it were not likewiſe A /crup#- 


Honeſt; and ſo rejected the propoſition, 
only upon the Report of Ariſtides, even 
without hearing it. How much did theſe 
people go beyond us; that ſuffer our P:rates 
to go Free, while our Confederates are Tri- 
inet 5: | 
XII. LET it be taken therefore for 
granted, that nothing can ever be Profitable 
that is Diſhonourable; no, not in the very 
poſſeſſion of that which we account ſo to 
be. Nay it is a moſt deſtructive Infelicity 
of Judgment, to Imagin that any thing can 
be Profitable, that is Diſhoneſt. 
Bur there fall out many Occaſions (as 
I have ſaid before) wherein the Profitable, 
and the. Hoxe/t may ſeem to fall in Compe- 
tition: in. which Caſe we ſhould conſider, 
how far they ſtand in direct Oppoſition, 
and wherein they may be. fairly reconcil'd : 
As for inſtance, upon theſe Queſtions. An 
Honeſt man ſets ſail from Alexandria to 
Rhodes with a Lading of Corn; the RKho- 
dians in great diſtreſs for want of it; and 
the Commodity bearing an Exceflive pee 
is 


lous point 
of Hononr, 
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Some nice: Alexanarian Ships under fail, and bound 
K for the ſame Port, and with the ſame Car. 


of This Nature, Diogenes, the Babylonian, 


of any thing, which the other knows, Dio- 
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This perſon knows that there are other 


go: whether ſhall he tell the Xhodrans now, 
that there are other Merchants coming 
with Relief, or ſay nothing of it, and make 
the beſt Market ot his Corn that he can? 
We put this Caſe, ſuppoſing him to be a 
Good and a Wiſe man, and the matter to be 
under Deliberation. - If he thinks it an 1 
thing to Conceal this from the Khodrans he 
Will not do it; but he makes ſome doubt 
whether it be /}, or No. In Difficulties 


(a Grave and Famous Stich is of One 
Opinion; and his Ditciple Antipater (a very 
acute man) is of another. Antipater will 
have all the Circumſtances laid open ; ſo 
that the Purchaſer may not be kept Ignorant 


genes ſays that the Vender is bound to diſcover 
all the Faults, ſo far as he is obliged to it 
by the Civil Law; and manage his Bargain 
without Fraud. So that being to fell the 


my Corn; I have run the 11. on, and 
Commodity 


59, 


Duty to conſult the Good of 
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and to ſerve Human Society; and we come 
into the World under that Obligation. We, 


have Principles of Nature, which we are 


bound to Follow and Obey; and we are 
to account nothing Profitable to our ſelves, 
that is not ſo to the Pablicke And likewiſe, 
to account of the Public Profit, as our 
0ws. Shall we conceal That then from a 
Society of Men, which ſo much concerns 
their Commodity, and Supply? Diogenes 
will reply (perhaps) that it is one thing to 
Conceal a matter, and another thing not to 
Tell it : Do I tell you (at this inſtant) what 
is the Nature of the Gods, or what is the 
ultimate Good, which are things much 
more Profitable tobe known, than the price 
of wheat? And yet you will not ſay that I 
Conceal This from you. But it is not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for me neither to tell 
you every thing which may be profitable 
tor you to hear. But the Other will tell 
you Tes, it is neceſſary; if you remember 
that men are naturally link'd together in 
Society, © Well (ſays the Other) I do not 
forget it: But will you have it to be ſuch 
a Society then, as that no man ſhall have 
any thing particular in it of his Own? If 
it comes to That once, there's no longer 
any Buying and Selling, but only Giving. 
You (ee in this whole Diſpute, that it is 


not ſaid, tho? This or That be Diſhoneſt, I 


will yet do it, becauſe it is Exæpedient: But 


8 


that it is ſo Expedient, as that there is no- 
thing Diſbonourable in it: And (on the O- 
R nad agent 
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be done. h 


mind to put off his Houſe for ſome fault 
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ther hand) out of that very Conſideration 
that it is Diſhonourable, it is therefore wot 10 


XIII. SUPPOSE an Honeſt man has x 


or inconvenience in it, only known to 
himſelf: As a Contagious Air; (tor thepur- 
poſe) tho? it may (perhaps) paſs for Health. 
Ful; all the Rooms annoy'd with Vermin, 
built with bad timber, or ready to drop 
down, which is only known (as I ſay) to 
the Maſter of the Houſe. The Queſtion 
is, if he Conceals theſe faults to get a bet- 
ter Rate for his Houſe than he could other- 
wiſe have done, whether he aQts againſt Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty, in That Concealment ? 
Antipater will have it to be very 11} dne, 
and near the Caſe of ot ſetting a May 
Right that's out of his way. (A Crime which 
was puniſh'd at Athens by a Formal Solem- 
nity of Publick Execrations.) Is not This 
the Suffering of the Purchaſer to ruine 
himſelf, and to fall into the worſt of Snares, 
by a Miſtake? Nay it is worſe yet, than the 
not ſhewing of the way; for it is leading 
another knowingly and Wk into an 
Error. Diogenes asks, on the Other fide, 
Can he be ſaid to have forc'd you to buy 
it, who did not ſo muchas Adviſe you to't? 
That which did not pleaſe the One, he ex- 
poſed to ſale, and the Other bought that 
which he had a mind to, If he ſhall not 
be taken for a Cheat, that ſets up a Bill of 
a very good Farm to be Let or Sold, 1 
ey | we 
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well built, and in repair, tho' it be neither 
the One, nor the Other, much leſs ſhall 
he be accounted one, that does not ſo much 
as Commend his Houſe; for where the 


1 Purchaſer uſes his own Judgment, what 
o Fraud can there be in the Seller? But if we 
r. are not Oblig'd, in all Caſes, to make good 
„every word we ſay, how ſhould we be oblig'd 
* I make good That which we do not ſay? 
p Nor can any thing be more Ridiculous than 


for a Merchant to publiſh the Faults of the 
Commodity he expoſes to Sale. What 
would be more ſenſeleſs than to make Pro- 
clamation by a Common Cryer; Here's an 
Infected Houſe to be Sold? Now ſo it falls 
oat, that in ſome doubtful Caſes, the Ho- 
zeſty of the Action may be defended, on 
the One hand, and the Benefit of it ſo qua- 
lity'd on the Other; that it may not only 
be Honorable, to do that which appears 
Profitable, but even Diſponourable, to Omit 
it, This is a Point that often ſeems to come 
into queſtion betwixt things Profizable and 
Honeſt, _ A . 
TRESE Difficulties muſt be ſet right :Re/0!ut10n; 
for I did not propoſe them to ſtart a Queſti- 2%, 
on, but to give a Reſolution. It is my O-afes. 
pinion, that it it was neither juſtifiable for 
the Corn- Merchant to keep the Rhodtans, 
nor for the Sellers of the Houſe to keep 
the Buyers in Ignorance. All kind of ſi- 
lence indeed is not properly Concealment, 
but the keeping of another man, for our 
own advantage, in Ignorance of that On 
7 e 
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An Artifi- of them then that ſpake Falſe? Cains Ca- 


vial Cheat. 


a mind to't, N When 


ho not to be Sold, but however if Canius 
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he is very much concern'd to know. What 
kind of a Concealment This is, and the 
Quality of the man that uſes it, who does 
not diſcern? This is not the praRice un- 
doubtedly of an Open, a Frank, a Sincere, 
a Juſt or a Good man: but rather of a Shift- 
ing, a Cloſe, a Deceitful, a Malicious, a 
Sly Shuffler, and of a very Jugler. How 
can any man expect to get by the Bargain, 
that wears theſe. foul Names, and lies un- 
der all theſe Reproaches? J 
XIV. BUT if the ſaying Nothing in this 
Caſe be ſo Blameable; what ſhall we think 


#145 (a Knight of Kome, and one that want- 
ed neither Wit nor Learning) going ſome- 
times to Syracuſe, not upon Buſineſs (as he 
was wont to ſay) but for his diverſion; he 
gave out that he had a great mind to buy 
ſome Gardens there, where he might invite 
his Friends and enjoy himſelf when he had 


this came to be tak'd of, there was one 
Pythins, in Syracaſe, that drove the Trade 
of a Banker. I have Gardens here (ſays he) 


pleaſes, he may uſe them as his Own. And 
ſo he invites Caxius to thoſe Gardens, the 
next day, to Supper. Upon Canius's pro- 
miſe to come, Pyzhizs (whoſe buſineſs 
gave him a great Intereſt there, among all 
ſorts of people) ſent for the Fifhermen ; 
and directed them to meet next day, and 
Fiſh juſt before his Gardens; and ſo gave 

; . them 
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them their Leſſons what to do and how to 
behave themſelves. Canius came at his 
tine, where he found a Magnificent En- 
tertainment that Pytbius had provided for 
him. There were a great many Boats be- 
fore the Gardens, and evefy man brought 
the Fiſh he had taken, and laid them at Py- 
thius's Feet. What's the meaning of all 
this (ſays Canius) ſo many Fiſhes, and Boats? 
Pythius told him, there was no great won- 
der in't; For there is not any Fiſh (ſays he) 
in Syracuſe which is not to be had in this 
Place. They take in their Water here, 
and cannot be without the Convenience of 
this Manor. This ſet Canius agog upon 
the Purchaſe, and nothing would ſerve but 
Pythius muſt ſell him the place; He ſeem'd, 


at Firſt, very unwilling to part with it; 


but to be ſhort, Canius being eager. of it, 
and Rich, brought him to an Agreement, 
and preſently ſtruck up a Bargain (for the 


Gardens, and every thing that belong'd to 


them) with Pythius, at his own price: Se- 


Gurity was taken for the Mony, and the bu - 


ſineſs finiſh'd. Canius invited ſome of his 


Familiar Friends thither the next day; and 


he himſelf coming betimes, and finding no 
Boats there, enquir'd of the Neighbour- 
hood whether the Fiſhermen kept Holy-day 
that day, becauſe he ſaw none of them 
There. Their Anſwer was, that They 
knew nothing of any Holy-day, nor of any 
Fiſhermen that us'd to be There: Inſomuch 
that they wonder'd * brought them thi- 


ther 
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ther the day before. This put Canius into 
a Rage: But what Remedy? For my Friend 
and Collegue Aqgailizs had not as yet pro- 
duced his Formulary, relating to Dou, 
Malus, or deceitful Tricking, in which up- 
on enquiring what was intended by that 
ſame Dolus Malus, his anſwer was, that it 
was the pretending of one thing, and doing 
another, Which truly was a tull and clear 
Definition of it, as indeed he was one that 
well underſtood defining. Wherefore Py- 
this, and all like him, that Pretend one 
thing, and do another; are to be accounted 
Perfidious, Wicked, and Deceitful; So that 
nothing can be Profizable to us, that is pol- 
luted by ſo many Crimes. - 

XV. Bur if Aquilias's Definition be 
True, there muſt be no Pretending or Diſ- 
ſembling allow'd of in Hum̃an Society: And 
a Good man will neithet do the one nor 
the other, either to Buy or Sell, to more 
Advantage. However ſuch deceitful zrick- 
ing was puniſhable alſo by the Laws: (As 
the Caſe of Guardianſhip by the Twelve Ta- 
bles, and the Circumvention of Minors by 
the Lætorian Law.) And ſometimes, where 
the Law was filent, by the Determinations 
of Judges, in which was always added a 
Clauſe of Acting upon Good Faith. And 
of other Determinations ſach words as 
theſe are molt remarkable, namely, in Ar- 
birrations ot Comroverſies ar'fing about the 
Dowry of Wives, ME LIUS EQUIUS, 
i. e. After the faireſt and moſt equitable man- 

5 ner; 
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ner; and in matters of Truſt, UT INTER 
BONOS BENE AGIER; aealing 
fairly as one Honeſt man 2 do by ano- 
ther. Can there be any Mixture of Fraud 
now in the faireſt and moſt equitable man- 
ner? Or what place is there for Deceit, or 
Iniquity, in Fair Dealing, as one Honeſt 
Man ſhonld do by another? But there is 
always Deceitful Tricking i.e. Dolus Malus, 
(according to Aqguilius) included in falſe- 
ly pretending of ſomething that is not. 
Wherefore there muſt be no Eye admitted 
in any Buſineſs, or Contract ; nor ſhould 
there be any Underhand ſubſtituting of an 
Over-bidder by the Seller, to enhance, or 
of an Under-bidder by the Buyer, to bri 
down the price ; but Both parties ſhoul 
ſay ar a Word what they will Give or 
Take, - Q. Scævola, the Son of Publius, be- 
ing upon a Purchaſe, bad the Proprietor 
tell him in One Word what he would have 
for the Eſtate: He did ſo: And Scevela told A G 
him he'look'd upon it to be better Worth, „ef Sca- 
and ſo gave him Eight Hundred Pound more vola s. 
for it. There is not any Man but will confeſfss 
that This was the part of à Good mau, tho? 
they deny him to have acted wiſely; as they 
would if he had ſold it for leſs than he might 
have had. This is the fatal miſchief there 
fore, that Some Men are accounted Good, / 
and. Other men Wiſe, as if they could be 
1 Hence Euniur fays that 4 Man's 

Wiſdom ſerves him to little purpoſe,” if it 

be not Profitable to himſelf. Phis would 

5 K 2 indeed 
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for Eſtates, 


T uLLy's Offices. Book III. 
indeed be true enough, it Eunixs and J 
were but agreed about what it is to be 
. Profitable. I find Hecaton the Rhodtay 
Panætius's Scholar) telling Q. Tubero in 
his Books of Offices, that it is the 2 of 
a Wiſe Man to do nothing againſt Publick 
Cuſtoms, Laws, and Inſtitutions; and with. 


| ll, to tate good heed to his Fortune, and 


Family: For we ſhould not propound to 
be Rich, only to our Selves, but to our 
Children, Relations, Friends, and chiefly, 
for the Service of the Republick. For the 
Eſtates and Proviſions of particulars, are 
the Wealth of the City. The Proceeding 
of Scevola above-mention'd would never 
ſuit with Hecaton: For he only ſays that 
he would not do any thing for his own Pro- 
fit that were TJnlawful : and truly he de- 
ſerves little Thanks, or Commendation for 
his pains. But if all Prezending and Diſ- 
Sembling be this ſame Dolus Malus, or de- 
ceitful tricking, there are. very few caſes 
quite clear of That Deceit. Or if he be 
only the Good Man, that obliges as many 
as he can, and hurts no body; ſuch.a Good 


man will not be eaſily found. It can ne- 


ver be Profitable to do an Ill thing; becauſe 
it is always baſe, and ſhameful. And it 
mult ever be bexeficial to be a Good Man, 
becauſe it is always Honeſt and Credita- 


ble, | 


XVI. Ir is an Ocdinance of the Civil 
Law in the Matter of Eſtates, that the Ven - 
der ſhould ſtill tell the Parchaſer Wy * 

| cent, 


Book III. TurLy's Offices; ry 
| feds, or Incomveniencies of the Eſtate, which 

himſelf knows. For it being ſufficiently 
| provided by the Twelve Tables, that every: 
Man ſhould make good what he promiſes 

or declares by Word of Mouth, upon the 

penalty of Double Damages for Denying it; 

the Civilians have alſo ſet a Puniſhment up- 

on Concealments too, by enaQting, that if 

the Seller of an Eſtate knew any Fault in. 

it, without expreſly acquainting the Pur- 
| chaſer with it, he ſhould be obliged to make 
it good. As in the caſe of the Augurs Tower; 
where they were to take their Obſervations. 
from the Flight of Birds. Titus Clandins: 
Centimalas, having an Houſe upon the Hill 
Celizs, the Augurs commanded him to take 
down ſuch parts of it as hinder'd their pro-- - 
ſpect. Claudius expos'd the entire Houſe 
to Sale, and ſo put it off; and Publius Cal-- 
purnius Lanarius was the Purchaſer. The 
Augurs ſent the fame orders to him, when: 
it was in His Poſſeſſion; when Calpuruius 
therefore had taken it lower, coming after- 
wards to underſtand that Ciaudius had of- 
fer'd the Houſe to Sale after that the Azgars 
had ordered him to take it down, forc'd 
him, upon an Arbitration, to give ſuch Sa- 
isfaction as Equity and good Faith required. 
Marcus Cato paſt the Sentence, the Father 
of the late Cato of our Time. (For as we 
uſe to diſtinguiſh Others by the Name of 
their Fathers, ſo we ought to diſtinguiſh the 
Father of this admirable Perſon by the Name 
of his Son.) The Sentence was This, That 
| K 3 finace 
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Tory Offices. Book Ill 
{ſince upon the Sale of That Eſtate, he had 
not told the Other of the Inconvenience 
which he knew it was expos'd to; he ſhould 
Indemnifie the Buyer of it. He there- 
fore determined it to be a point of good 
Faith, that the Purchaſer ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with Favlts that the Vender knew. Now 
it This was a Juſt Judgment, it was not 
Warrantable either in the Corr-Merchant, 
or in him that ſold the Iafected Howſe, to 
conceal as is above ſuppoſed. But it is not 
_ poffible for any Law to reach all. the va- 
rious Caſes of theſe Concealments : And 
yet however, ſo far as they go, they are 
diligently obſerv'd. Our Kinſman Mar- 
cus Marius Gratidianns ſold to Caius Ser- 
gius Orata the very Houſe which he him- 
ſelf had bought of him but a few years 
before. This Houſe paid a Service to Ser- 
gius, but Marius made no mention of it 
in the Conveying of his Right. The Cauſe 
was brought into the Court; Craſſus was 
for Orata, and Anthony for Gratidianus : 
Craſſus inſiſted upon the Law, that what 
Incumbrance the Seller knew and did not 
mention, that ought to be made good. An- 
zhony inſiſted upon matter of Equity, be- 
caufe That Ineumbrance was not unknown 
to Sergius, who had formerly ſold the ſame 
Houſe, and ſo there was no need to ſay 
any thing of it; neither could he be ſaid to 
be deceived, that knew what Title he had 
bought. Now to what End is all bi. 
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| Book III. TuLLY's Offices. 
| but to ſhew, that our Forefathers were not 
pleas'd with men of Wiles, and Shifts? 


XVII. Bur Laws and Philoſophers Lau and 


provide againſt Frauds different ways: The fy ; 


Laws regarding only matter of Overt Act, vide diffe- 
whereas Philoſophers judge according to 7t ways 
Ejuity, and Reaſon : which Reaſon does 99%" 


it ſelf require of us, that we do nothing 
with a Deſign to enſnare, or with Falſe 
| Pretences, or Deceit. For do not we call 
it Entrapping to contrive a Pit-fall, or ſet 
a Toyle, without either rouzing or hunt- 
ing any thing to it : Since the Beaſts, many 
times fall into it, without a Purſuer? So 
He that offers a Houſe to Sale, what is his 
Bill, but a Snare laid for the Purchaſer ? 
His Houſe is Faulty, and he would fain 
put it off, and ſomebody is caught at una- 
wares. Now tho' I underſtand that accor- 
ding to depraved C#ſtom, this in Practice 
is not accounted Diſhonourable; and that 
there is neither Law, nor Civil Right a- 
gainſt it: It is nevertheleſs yet forbidden by 
the Law of Nature. For, as I have often 
ſaid already, and muſt ſay oftner, Society, 
in the largeſt Extent, is that which is Com- 
mon to all men; next under That is the So- 
ciety of thoſe of the ſame Nation, and af- 
ter That, of the ſame City. Wherefore 
our Forefathers diſtinguiſh betwixt the Law 


of Nations, and the Law Civil. For what 
is Civil Law is not conſequently the Law 7% Lau. 

; | G vil, and 
of Nations; but what is the Law of Nati-,,, Lau of 


ons Ought b be part of the Ci- Nations. 
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Fraud. = 
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vil, Now to ſay the Truth, we have not 
among vs any ſubſtantial or expreſs Figure 
of the True Law, or fincere Fuſtice: So i 
that we are fain to make uſe of ados, th 
and pictures of it; and it were well if we 


could keep up, even to them too: For 8 
they are Cos from the beft Originals, of + 

ruth and Nature. How glorious is that f 
Proviſional Condition for the making of t 


good Contracts]! Provided that by your 
means, and depending upon your Honeſty, 1 
may rot be deceived and brought into 4 
ſnare. And then that Golden Sentence, ; 
dealing fairly, as one honeſt man ſhould do ; 
by another, and without Fraud or Covin. | 
But then who are honeſt men, and what is | 
Fair dealing, is a Great queſtion. 

of G Q. Scevola the High Prieft was wont to 

Faigy, Aſcribea very great force to all thoſe Arbi- 

trations that mentioned Good Faith; Ac- 
counting the very Name of Good Faith to be 
of a Large Extent : As having a reſpect to 
Guardianſhips, Societies, Truſts, Commiſſi- 
ons, things bought, or ſold, hired, or let, 
relating to the Sa cod Entercourſe 
of Life. He muſt be a great Judge, that 
in theſe Caſes can determine (eſpecially 
meeting in moſt of them with Contrary 
Decrees) how much One man is bound to 
make good to Another, in every Circum- 
ſtance. Wherefore all Tricks and Arti- 
fices ſhould be avoided ; And That Craft 
alſo which impoſes upon the World for 
Prudence; how far from it ſoever. 40 
5 : ru- 


| Book III, TuLLy's:Offces. 
Prudence is placed in the Choice of Good, 
or Evil; but Craft prefers Evil before Good; 
| at leaſt if all things that are Baſe be Ew. 


| And 'tis not only in Lands, and Hoxſes, - 


that the Civil Law, in Conformity to that 
of Nature, forbids Fraud and Circumven- 
tion; but alſo in the dealing for Slaves, 
the Seller is barred from all Kind of Fraud. 
For he that is preſum'd to know whether 
the Slave be ſound, be apt to run away, be 

iven to Theft, is made anſwerable to the 

uyer, by the Proclamation of the /Edvles, 
But this does not hold in the Caſe of an 
Heir that found ſuch a Slave, or Servant 


in the Family, From hence it may appear, 


ſince Nature is the Fountain of Juſtice, 
that it is alſo according to Nature, that 
no man ſhould make ee to him- 
ſelf of another man's Ignorance. Nor is 
there any greater Peſt in Human Life, than 
pretending that to be a Piece of Skill which 
is only wicked Craft: And from thence 


proceed thoſe Innumerable Caſes, where 
the Profitable ſeems to run Counter to the- 


Honeſt, For, where's the man that would 
ſick at any Ivjuſtice, if he might but hope 
for Impanity; or come off without any 
man's knowing it ? 

XVIII. LET us examine the Matter if 
you pleaſe in thoſe Inſtances where the 
Common people, perhaps, are ſcarce fen- 
ſible that they do amiſs: For we do not 
ſpeak in This place, of Murthers, Poyſon- 
ings, Forgeries, Robberies, or n 
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of the Public Treaſure, which ſhould ra- 
ther be ſuppreſt by Priſons, and Ferrers, 
than by Words, and Philoſophical Precepts : 
But let us here rather conſider what we 
find commonly to be done, even among 
thoſe that have the Reputation of Hoxe/t 
men. There were ſome people that brought 
out of Greece to Rome a forg'd Will of Q. 


A caſe of Minutius Baſilus, (who was a very weal- 


Conſcience 


about 4 


Forgery. 


thy man) and to make the bus'neſs paſs 
the better, they put into the Teſtament, M. 
Craſſus, and Q. Horteuſins, two of the 
moſt conſiderable men of the City, as Joint- 
Heirs together with Themſelves: They did, 
Both of them, ſuſpe@ it to be a Counter- 


ſeit; yet having no hand in it themſelves 


they were well enough content, not to re- 
fuſe making ſome advantage of other peo- 
ples Wickedneſs. And what then? Is it a 
ſufficient Juſtification that they themſelves 
did not appear to have had any hand in 
the Knavery ? I am of another Opinion; 
altho', for the One of them, I lov'd him 


While he was alive, and I do not haze the 


Other now he is Dead. But when Boſibns 


had Willed his Siſter's Son, Marcus Sa- 
trius, to bear his own Name, and made 


him alſo one of his Heirs, As for him, ſays 
he, (in this preteuded Will) I leave him 
enly the Patronage of the Picenians and 
Sabines. What a foul Blot was this upon 
thoſe Times? was it not a moſt unreaſo- 
nable thing that the Chief men of the City 


ſhould carry away the Teſcator's Eſtate, 


I 

2 
9 
- 

J 

6 
3 
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and leave nothing to Satrius the Right Heir 
but his Name? For if he ſtands guilty of 


an Injuſtice, that neither keeps off an In- 


jury irom his Friend by way of Preventi- 


on; nor Kepulſes it when he may, (as we 


have ſaid in our Firſt Bok) what ſhall we 


think of him that does not only not Repel an 


Injury, but even Helps it on and promotes 
it? Nay, tor my own part, let the Inheri- 
zauce be never ſo real and without For- 
gery; yet if it begain'd by Crafty Flattering 
Offices, and not by plain Truth, but Falſe 
Pretences; even That Inheritance I cannot 
approve as honeſtly got, But in ſuch 
Caſes men are ſometimes apt to take One 
thing to be Profizable, and Another Honeſt, 
but they are Extreamly miſtaken, for the 
ſame Rule holds both in Profit and Ho- 
neſty; and He that is not thoroughly ſen- 
ſivle of This, lies ready for all ſorts almoſt 


of Fraud, and Iniquity. For whoſoever 


ſays thus to himſelf, This is Honeſt, tis 
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true, but the Other is Expedient ; he takes , Divi- 
upon him, to divide thoſe things by a Mi. viding of 
ſtake that are coupled by Nature; which #47 e- 


opinion is the fountain of all Kinds Of Capes: 


Treachery, Miſchief and wicked Pra- 
Cices. 

XIX. WHEREFORE if a Good man, 
by the very holding up of a Finger could 


make his Name flide into the Will of a 


wealthy Perſon, he would not do it, tho? 
upon a Certainty that no man could ever 
ſo much as ſuſpect him for it. But if 2 * 

. ne 


204 TuLLyY's Offices. Book III. 
One as M. Craſſus could get an Eſtate which 
he has no Title to, upon the ſame Terms, 
upon my Credit he would not be aſhamed 
to dance in the open Court. But a Juſt, 
and ſuch a one as we can allow for a 
Good man, will never agree to the taking 
of any thing away from Another, and 


transferring it to himſelf; and whoever 
wonders at This, does as good as con- 


18. 
3 Bur he that will throughly examine the 


Geed man, inmoſt notions of his Own Mind, will be 
able to tell himſelf, that only He is a Good 


man, who does good to as many Others as 


he can, and harms 20 body without ſome 
Injurious provocation. What then? does he 


no Harm that ſupplants the Right Heir, to 
get himſelf into his place, as lily as if he 


had remov'd him by Poyſon ? But what 
(will ſome ſay) may not 4 man Do that 
which is Profitable and Ex pedient for him? 
Yes certainly, If he will take This along 
With him, that it is not poflible for any 
thing to be So, that is Unjaſi. He that has 
not learn'd This Leſſon, can never be a 
Good man. I remember, when I was a 
Boy, I heard my Father ſpeak of Fimbria, 
a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who was 
appointed Judge in the Caſe of Marcas 

utatius Pinthia, (a Knight of Rome, and 


a very Honeſt max) who undertook upon 


the Forfeiture of a Sum of Money, to 


prove himſelf a Good man: but Fimbria 


did 


feſs himſelf Ignorant of what a good man 
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did abſolutely refuſe to paſs Judgment in 
That matter; leſt he ſhould either derogate 
from the Reputation of a perſon ſo much 
Eſteemed, if he gave it againſt him, or 
appear on the other fide, to pronounce any 
man to be Good, conſidering the Infinite 
Variety of Duties and excellent Qualities 
to make him ſo. So that neither Fmbria's 
Good man, nor Socrates's, will allow any 
thing to be Profitable that is not Honeſt : 
And ſuch a man will not only fear to Do, 
but not dare ſo much as to Thizk any 


thing which he would not frankly own in 


Publick. Is it not a Shame then, for Phi- 
| loſophers to Doubt, where the Common 
people themſelves are Reſolv'4 ? For the 
Old Thredbare Proverb is Their's ; when 


they would expreſs a man of an exact Sin- 
cerity and Juſtice, a may 22 at Love * A Nule 


. | Play with 
and what the Finger, 


with bim in the dark, they 
is the meaning of This, but to teach us, 
that nothing can be Expedient that is not 


Honeſt, tho' he might gain it, and the 


World never the Wiſer for't? In the Mo- 
ral of this Proverb, we are taught, that 
neither Gyges's way is to be endur'd, nor 
ſo much as a Finger to be mov'd, (as in 
the caſe formerly ſuppoſed) tho? a man 
might make himſelf Maſter of the whole 
World by ſo doing. For whatſoever is 
Shameful and Diſponourable, let it be never 
ſo Secret, nothing can make it Honeſt ; 


and that which is os Honeſt, it is as im- 


* 
* 
* 


po ſſible 
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poſſible to render it Profizable, in a Repag- 
nancy and Oppoſition to Nature. | 

| XX. WELL but (you'll ſay) where 
the Advantages are very great, there is al- 
ſo ſome reaſonable Temptation to offend. 
When C. Marius appeared out of all hope 
of the Conſulſbip, and (having lain ne- 
glected for ſeven years after his Prætor- 
fbip) no man imagin'd that he would e- 
ver have offer'd at it: being ſent Exprefs 
to Rome by Q. Metellus, that From Man 
and Eminent Citizen, whoſe Lieutenant 
he was, he publickly charg'd his Principal 
before the People, with prolonging the 


War, and told them that if they made him 


A 1Yea- 
cherous 


Conſul, he would in a very ſhort time de- 
liver up Jugurtha, either Alive or Dead, 


Afion of into the Power of the Roman people: 


G. Mari whereupon they made him Conſul. But 


This was a Proceeding contrary to Faith, 
and Juſtice; by a falſe Suggeſtion to draw 
an Envy upon ſo brave a man, and ſo 
Famous a Citizen: Eſpecially Marius be- 
ing Metellas's Lieutenant, and by his or- 
der ſent to Rome. Neither did our Kinſ- 


man Marius Eratidianus in his Prætorſpip 


diſcharge the Office of a Good man. The 
Tribanes of the Common people Conſult- 
ed the College of Prætors about ſettlin 

by Common Conſ: nt ſome Standard for 
the Valuation of their Moxzres, which were 
then ſometimes up, and ſometimes down, 


at ſuch a rate, that no man knew what he 


was worth. They joyn'd unanimouſly in 
A 


ﬀ 
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a Decree, appointing a Penalty and ſettli 
the Form of 'I'ryal;and agreed to meet = 
go all together to the Common Hall in the 
Afternoon for the publiſhing of it. When 
they were gone, ſome. one way, ſome 
another; Marius Gratidianus ſtept pre- 
ſently from the Court to the Common 
Hall ; and there made Proclamation by 
Himſelf alone of that which was the Com- 
mon Act of the Ceurt: which you will 
find (if you obſerve the Story.) to have 
given him great Reputation ; the people 
ſetting up his Szazzes every where up and 
down, with Incenſe and Tapers : In one 
word, no man ever render'd himſelf more 
Popalar.. Theſe are Points that puzzle a 
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Small mat- 


man ſometimes in his Deliberations ; .eſpe-,,,, m5 is 
cially when the Matter. ſeems but ſmall, of great 
wherein any Violence is offer'd to Equity, 77729719nce 


but the Conſequence {allowing from it to 
be of great Importance. As for Inſtance, 
it did not appear ſo very fou], to. this Ma- 
rius, to prepoſſeſs himſelf of the Favour 
of the People, by preventing his . Co/legues 
and the Tribanes : But then it was, in ap- 
pearance, a matter of great Advantage to 
him to advance himſelf to the Conſulſhip, 
which was the thing be then aimed at. 
But there is One General Rule for all theſe 
Caſes, that I would have you take ſpecial 
Notice of; See Fir that what you ac- 
count Profitable, be not Diſhonaurable; 
and Them if it be Diſbonourable, let nothing 
perſwade you to think it Profizable. OA 

What 
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what then ? Shall we pronounce either the 
One Marius or the Other to be an Honeſt 
man ? Examine, ſearch into your own real 
inward Senſe, and conſider with your ſelf 
what is the Image, the Character, and the 
Notion of a Good man that you find there? 
Will a Good man for his own Advantage 
be brought to tell a Lye, Calumniate, Sup. 


1 jon or Deceive ? Certainly nothing lets. 
— J 15 there any thing then, on the Other fide, 


man will ſo Valuable, or any Advantage ſo Deſrrable, 
net de an as that a man would forfeit the Reputation 
I thing. and the Glory of a Good and a Wiſe man 
to gain it? Can That thing which we call 
Profit, bring us an Advantage to Counter- 
vail what it takes from us, in depriving us 
of the very Name of Good men, and di- 
veſting us of Faich, and Faſtice? What diffe- 
rence is there betwixt a Man's turning of him- 
ſelf into a Beaſt, by a Real Metamorphofis, 
and his bearing the Frerceneſs of a Brute in 
his Mind, under the outward Shape of a 
Man? WE 
XXI. AGAIN, what ſhall we ſay to 
| ſuch as make light of all things that are 
0 and Honeſt, for the Acquiring of Power ? 
o they not do the ſame thing with Pom- 
pey that marry'd Cæſar's Daughter to make 
himſelf Great, under the Boldneſs and Pro- 
tection of his Father-in-Law? But he lookt 
upon't as a ing Advantageous to himſelf, 
to augment his Ou Power while the envy 


of it was born by the Other: but how Uz- 


Juſt 
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juſt This was to his Country, and how Diſ- 
advantageous and Diſhononrable, he did not 
confider. And as for his Father-in-Law, 
he had often in his Mouth thoſe Greek 
Verſes out of the Phexiſe of Euripides, 
which I'll tell you as well as I can, not 


ſo gracefully perhaps, but ſo as to be Un- 
derſtood. 


To get a Crown, a man would break a Truſt, 


If break't at all: in all things elſe, be Juſt. 


Ir was unpardonable in Eteocles (or ra- 
ther in Euripides) to make That the Ex- 
ception from a Crime, which of all Crimes 
is it ſelf the moſt Alominable. Why then 
do we gather Inſtances of ſuch Petty things, 
as Inheritances, Trafficks, and Bargains 
managed by Fraud ? Have we not had be- 


Maſter of the People of Rome, and the 
Emperor of the World it ſelf, but alſo ac- 
compliſh'd his Ends? No man in his Wits 


will pretend to juſtifie This Ambition: for 


in ſo doing he paſſes an Approbation upon 
the Subverſion of our Laws and Liberties; 
and reckons, as a point of Honour, that 
Foul, and Deteſtable Oppreſſion. But he that 
confeſſes the Unlawfulneſs of any man's 
Uſurping a Dominion over a City that both 
has been Free, and ought ſo to be; and yet 
ſuppoſes it a thing Profitable to him that 
can compaſs it; with what ſort of Repre- 

henſion, 
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The. Ambi- 
; tion of ſuli- 
fore our Eyes an inftance of one that not us og at. 


only had the Ambition to make himſelf the 
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henſion, or rather what Severity of Language 
ſhall I attempt to reclaim ſuch a man from his 
Error? For (Iappeal to the Immortal Gods) 
what Profit can any man find in the Fouleſt 
and moſt Execrable Parricide committed 
upon his Country; albeit he, that is Guilty 

of it ſhould come afterwards to be ſtil'd the 
Father of it, by the oppreſſed People ? Uti- 


Wet be lity ſhould therefore be guided by Honeſty; 


and in ſuch manner, that tho' the Word, 
fer, the Thing ſhould bs ſtill the ſame. 
I do not find any thing more Profizable, in 
the Opinion of the Common People, than 
Power and Empire: But on the contrary, 
when I look upon the Matter in a true 
Light, I do not find any thing more Un- 
profitable to him that Unjuſtly attains it. 
For what advantage can it be to any man, 
to live in Anxiety, Carefulneſs, Fears, Da 
and Night; and to lead a Life that is beiet 
with Snares, and Dangers ? 
For to a Crown the envious and falſe 
Are numberleſs, the kind and faithful few, 
ſays Accius; And yet the Crown he there 
ſpeaks of was one that was lawfully obtained, 
as coming by Deſcentfrom Tantalus and Pe- 
ſaps. How much greater then think you muſt 
have been the Number of the Unfaithful to 
That Prince, who had oppreſt Rome it ſelf by 
a Roman Army, and by Force brought under 
his yoke a City that was not only free in 
its own Conſtitution, but which had alſo 
given Laws to others? How ulcerated at 
Conſcience do you think This man _ 
4 | needs 
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needs have? What wounds in his Soul? 
Or how is it poſſible that any man's Life 
ſhould be Profitable to himſelf, when the 
Condition of it comes to be ſuch, that Po- 
ſtetity will ever have a Veneration, and 
Eſteem for thoſe that take it away ? 
Now if thoſe things that carry the Fair- 
eſt Appearance of Profiz, fail yet of being 
what they appear to be, becauſe they are 
full of Shame and Diſhonour ; This, me- 
thinks, ſhould Convince any man, that no- 


thing can be Profitable, that is not likewiſe 


Honeſt. FFF 7 0 

XXII. Ax p however beſides this has 
been determined, as in many other Caſes, 
ſo moſt remarkably, by the Senate of Rome, 
and by Caius Fabricius, in his ſecond Con- 
ſulate : For when King Pyrrhus made War 
upon Rome, and the Quarrel was Empire 
too, and That with a Powerful, and a Ge- 
nerous Prince; there came a Deſerter from 
Pyrrbus into the Tents of Fabricius; and 


promiſed him, upon Condition of a Con- 


ſiderable. Reward, that he would convey 


211 


himſelf back, as privately as he came; and 


Poyſon the King. Fabricius order'd this Fabriei- 
usS's Gene- 
ro ſity to 
Pyrrhus. 


man to be carry d back to Pyrrbus; and the 
Senate applauded what he had done. Now 
if a man ſhould regard the Appearance, and 
Opinion of profit, This one Deſerter might 
have put a Period to That hazardous War, 


in the removal of the moſt Conſiderable 
Enemy of the Empire. But where the point 
in Controverſie was Honour, it would have 


_ been 
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been a Scandalous and an Impious practice 
to have conquered a Noble Enemy with 
 Baſeneſs, and Treachery, inſtead of Reſola- 
tion, and Virtue. Now which was the 
more Profitable, either to Fabricius (who 
had the like Reputation in Rome, as Ari- 
ſtides had in Athens) or to our Senate (that 
never ſeparated Profit from Honour) to en- 
counter an Enemy by Arms, or by Poyſoni 
If Empire be defirable for Glories ſake, let 

there be no Treachery or Injuſtice in the 
ire; Attempt : For therein can be no Glory. But 
Unprofita if Wealth and Power be what we by all 
bis, means deſire, we ought to conſider that it 
can never be Advantageous to us when got 
with Infamy. And therefore it was no Pro- | 

_ fitable advice, that of L. Philippus (the Son 
of Quintus) to make thoſe Cities Tributary 

again, which L. Sylla had diſcharg'd, for a 

Sum of a Mony, by a Decree of the Senate. 

And This too, without their Mony again, 

which they had already paid for their Li- 

berty. The Senate however took his Coun- 
ſel, to the Scandal of the Government. At 
this rate there's more Faith to be found 
among Pyrates, than among Roman Sena- 
tors. Well! But the Revenue was increas'd, 
and it was therefore Profitable. But how 
long ſhall we dare to call any thing profi- 
table that is not Honeſt? How is it poſſible 
that Hatred, or Infamy, ſhould ever be pro- 
fitable to any Government, that muſt ſap- 
port it ſelf by its own Reputation, and the 
good will of its Confederates ? Nay, I _ 
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had many a diſpute, ww this Point, with 
my Friend Cato himſelf ; he inſiſted me- 
thought too rigorouſly upon the Intereſt of 
the publick Treaſury, and Revenue: He 
would deny every thing that the Farmers 


of the Revenue defired, and much of what 


our Confederates ask*d ; whereas we ought 
to have been Bountiful to the latter, and 
to have treated the former as we were 
wont to treat our own Tenants : And fo 
much the rather, as the keeping the Orders 
firm to each other did much contribute to 
the preſervation of the Commonwealth. 
And Curio was much in the wrong too: 
who, tho' convinced that the Tranſpadans 


had a juſt Cauſe, ſtill concluded, Fiucat 


Utilitas, Let Utility carry it. Now he 
ſhould rather have ſaid that it was not Juſt, 


becauſe it was not profitable to the Com- 


220nwealth, than pronounce it to be profi- 
table, and yet own that it was not Juſt. 
XXIII. Im Hecaton's Sixth Book of 
Offices, we find a great many Queſtions 
to this purpoſe. As for Inſtance, he puts 
the Caſe, Whether in a great Scarcity of 


Corn, a Good man may refuſe ts main- table in 
tain his Slaves * He reaſons it Pre and Cmpetici- 
Con; but at laſt, concludes the Duty with 


a regard rather to Profit, than to Huma- 
nity, He puts another Queſtion, Mhe- 
ther, in the Extremity of a Storm at 
Sea, a Man ſhould rather threw over a Ser- 
viceable Horſe, or a Slave of little value? 
And here his ptivate Intereſt draws * 

e u 
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One way, and Humanity Another. And 
ain, Suppoſe that, upon a Shipwrack, 4 
ool Hou, get hold of a Plank; whether- 
or. ud N „Wiſe man take it from hm, 
f he can? He's upon the Negative, becauſe 
the thing is Uzjx/t. But what if it were the 
Maſter of a Ship? Shall! not he take his 
Ow#z? No, by no means: He may as well 
throw a Man over-board, that is at Sea in 
his Ship, becauſe the Ship is his Own': For 
till they come to the End of the Voyage, 
the Ship is rather the Paſſengers than the 
Maſter's. But what if there ſhould be but 
One Plank, and Two men equally Wile, 
and Deſerving, in danger to be Drown'd! 
Whether fhall Either of them ſetze. it that 
can, or ſhall One of them yield it to the O- 
ther? I would have it yielded to him that 
may do moſt Good; either in the Repub- 
-bick, or in his Own particular, by Living, 
But what if they be both alike? I would 
have no Contention ; But let the One ren- 
der to the Other as if the point had been 
decided againſt him by Lot, or throwin 


Caſes of Croſs and Pile;  }/hat f a Father' ſhou a 
Conſcience. Rifle a Church, or Dig a paſſage under 


ground to Rob the Treaſury ? 'Whether or 
no ſhould the Son give an Information of 
it to the Magiſtrate? This would be againſt 
filial Duty, and he ſhou!d plead for his Fa- 
sher, if he were Accuſed. But is not my 
Duty 0 my Country above all other Du- 
ties? Yes, it is. But then my Country it 
ſelf is concern'd, that the people in it wg 5 
| cal 
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bear a Reverence to their Parents. But 
what if a Father ſhould attempt to uſurp 
the Government, er deſign the betraying of 
his Country? Shall the Son Conceal 17? 


I would have him earneſtly deſire his Fa- 


ther to deſiſt; and if That will not do, he's 
bound to Accuſe him. He ſhould more- 
over threaten him; and in the Conclufion, 
if he finds his Country in danger of utter 
Ruin, he is to value the Safety of it before 
That of his Father. He puts another Que- 
ſtion, :f a Wiſe, and Good man, ſhall by 
over-fight take Falſe mony, whether or no 
may he put it off again in payment, after he 
knows it to be Counterfeit ? Drogenes ſays 
he may: Antipater is againſt it. With whom 
I do rather agree of the Two. Suppoſe a 
man ſells 'a piece of Wine, knowing that it 
will not keep ; Is be bound to tell this or no? 
Diogenes ſays he needs not; but Antipater 
ſays that a Good man will tell it. I heſe 
are Points of Right in Controverſie among 
the Szoicks. In the ſelling of a Slave, whe- 
ther or b am I bound to diſcover all his 
faults? I do not mean thoſe which the C:- 
vil Law. obliges me to diſcover, or to take 
him again: But ſuch as theſe, whether he 
be a Lyar, a Gameſter, a Thief, a Drunkard; 
Some are For the telling of it, and Ozhers 
not. What if a man ould ſell Gold, be- 
lieving it to be Copper? I. a Good man 
that knoweth it to be Gold, bound to tell 


him it or no? Or whether can any man 


Juſtifie the buying of That for One Peny 


which 
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which is worth a Thouſand ? I have now 
both clearly ſhewn my own Opinion; And 
what are the Points in Controverſie among 
the Philoſophers before- named. 
Conſcience XXIV. WE come now to conſider 
i» con- Whether Thoſe Contracts and Promiſes are 
rat. always to be obſerv'd, that are neither Ex- 
torted by Force, nor (as the Pretors Edidt 
has it) Dolo malo, i.e. by deceitful tricking, 
J have (ſuppoſe) a Remedy given me for 
the Dropſie, #pon This Condition, that if it 
Cares me, I am never to uſe that Medicine 
again: Within a few years, and after 1 
have been once Cur'd of it, I relapſe into the 
fame Diſeaſe, and the perſon with whom J 
contracted will not give me leave to make 
auy farther Uſe of it : What am ] to do in 
This Caſe? Why, ſince it is an Inhumani- 
ty in him to refuſe me; befides that my 
Jing of it does Him no Hurt: I ought to 
Conſult the Means of Life, and Health. 
Well! Szppoſe a Wiſe man ſhould be made 
Heir to a Million of Money, pon This 
Obligation from the Teſtator, that before he 
pag, bi one peny of it, he ſhould dance Pub- 
 bickly before a Court of Fuſtice, or in the 
Market place? He promiſes accordingly ſo to 
do; and without paſſing That promiſe, be 
could never have been entitled to that Eſtate: 
Should he do it or no? I could wiſh he had 
not promis'd it ; and my Opinion is, that 
it would better have become his Gravity 
not to have done it ; but in regard that he 
has paſt his Word, if he accounts it — 
of ful, 
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fal, and Diſhonoarable thing to diſcharge 


That Condition, he may break his word 
with a better Grace by making 20 Benefit 
of the Eſtate, than Otherwiſe; unleſs per- 
adventure he apply the mony to ſome great 
and preſſing Exigence of the Publick, ſo 
that it would be no longer Oiſhonourable 
ſo to Dance, ſince he would thereby do fo 
much good to his Country. x. 
XXV. NEITHER is a man (always) 
bound to keep thoſe Promiſes that are of 


miſe is made. Phœbus (to come back to 
Fables) having promiſed his Son Phaeton 
a Grant of whatever he ſhould ask; Phae- 
ton demanded that he might mount his Fa- 
ther's Chariot; he had his Deſire, and be- 
fore he was well ſettled in it, he was for a 
mad Youth deſtroyed with a Thunderbolt. 


Had not this promiſe of his Father's now 


been better broken than kepz ? And then the 
Promiſe. that Theſeus extorted from Nep- 
tune, What became of it? Neptune had 
promiſed to grant him Three wiſhes : he 
choſe for one the Deſtruction of his Son 


Hippolytus, upon a ſuſpicion of his Fa- 
miliarity with his own Mother-in-Law ; 


and the Granting of That With was the 


greateſt Affliction that ever came near to 


Theſeus's Heart. And what was Agamem- 
non's Vow to Diana, in promiling her the 
moſt beautiful Creature that ſhould be born 
within his Dominions that year ? which 
proved to be his own Daughter Iphigenia; 

L whom 
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whom he accordingly facrific'd, as the 
faireſt Creature which That year produc'd. 
How much better had it been if This Pro- 
miſe had never been fulfilled, than ſo hor- 


rible a Crime admitted? Wherefore ſome- 


times we ſhould not fulfil a Promiſe. Nor 


is every thing entruſted with us in all Caſes 


to be reſtor'd. A man leaves a Sword in 
Truſt with me when he's Sober, and calls 


for't again when he's Mad; Now to Re- 


ſtore it, in ſuch a Caſe, were a Crime, and 
the Refuſal of it, a Duty. What if 1 ſhould 
be entruſted with his Mony, and then find 
that he's about to make War upon his Conn- 
try? Shall I render it? J think not; be- 


cauſe it is againſt the good of the Common- 


wealth, which we ought to prefer before all 
things. So many things: that ſeem Honeſt 
enough in her Own Nature, are yet made 


-Unwarrantable by Time and Circamſtances. 


To make good aPromiſe, ſtand to a Bargain, 
deliver up a Truſt; when it comes to be 
rather Hurtful, than Profitable, becomes D!ſ- 


honeſt. This, I think, is enough ſaid of 


thoſe ſeeming Utilities, againſt Fuſtice, that 


are cover'd with a pretext of Prudence. 


But as we have drawn all Duties from the 
four Fountains of -Honeſty in our Firft 
Book, we'll keep ſtill to our Subject; and 


ſhew, how thoſe things that ſeem to be 
profitable, and Are not, ſtand in the greateſt 
Oppoſitioin to Virtue. Here is enough ſaid 
of Prudence, the Counterfeit of which is 


Craft: 
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Craft : and likewiſe of Faſtice which can 
never fail of being profitable. 8 

THE Tuo remaining parts of Honeſt 
follow, One of which ſhews it ſelf in the 
Greatneſs and Dignity of a Gallant Mind; 
the other in Framing and Governing our 
Lives by the Rules of Continence and Mo- 
deration of Temper. | 2 

XXVI. ULYSSES was drawn by an Of Fer:;- 
appearance of Profit, as the Tragic Poets %.. 
relate (for there appears no ſuch Suſpicion 
of him in Homer, who was much the beſt 
Author, but however the Tragedies charge 
him with —m—_ had a Deſign) to avoid 
going to the War by Counterfeiting him- 
ſelf mad. This was no Honeſt Deſign. 
But it may be ſaid perhaps, that it was Pro- 
fgtable to ſtay at Home, and Govern, in an 
Eaſie, Lazy Life at Ithaca, with his Pa- 
rents, his Wife, and his Son. But do you 
Imagine, that in darly Labours, and Flat ards, | 
there can be any Dignity that is to be com- 1 
par'd with This Tranqutillity of Life ? Ves 
verily ; F cannot but have a Contempt for 
ſuch Tranquillity,' becauſe thoſe things that 
are not Honourable, I cannot allow to be 
Advantageous. But what do you think the 
World would have ſaid of Uly/ſes if he had 
gone on in that Diſguife ; who notwith- 
ſtanding all his Brave Exploits in the Wax, 
did yet fuffer theſe reproaches from Aja, . 
.,, T7775 7 | 
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He that contriv'd the Oath, and made us 
take it, | 

Was th' only man, bimſelf, you know, that 
brake it: | 

Pretended madneſig and by trick deſign'd 

To bautk the Company, and ſlay behind : 

And the bold Cheat had paſt, without all 
doubt, art WR EE 

But for ſly Palamede that fonud it out. 


Now it was much better for him, to 
encounter, as he did, not only Enemies, 
but likewiſe Seas and Tempeſts; than to 
abandon Greece, which was then by one 

3 Conſent carrying a War among the Bar- 
A barians, But to pals over things Fabulous 
4 and Foreign, let us now come to Matters 
of Fact, and Affairs of our own Coun- 

trey. 3 | 38 
The Caſe of XX VII. MARCUS Attilins Regulus, 
| Kegulus. in his ſecond Conſulſpip, when he was ſur- 
pris'd, and taken Priſoner in Africa, by 
1 Aantippus the Lacedemonian, a Comman- 
. der under Hamilcar the Father of Hamuni- 
b bal (who was then General) was ſent to 
the Senate, under an Oath of rendring him- 
felf again at Carthage, unleſs certain Car- 
thaginian Noblemen ſhould be releas'd in 
exchange. Being come to Rome, he had 
before him a fair Colour of Profiz, but as 
the Story makes it ont, he judged it Vain, 
and Idle. The colour was this, he might 
Ray in his own Country, live at home ** 
is 


all 
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his Wife and Children, might look upon 
the Calamity he was fallen into as the Com- 
mon Fortune of War, and {till retain. the 
Honour of his Corſulary Dignity, Who 
can deny theſe things to be Profitable ? 
who ſhould, think you? why Magnanimity 
and Courage deny it: (and would a man 
deſire more ſubſtantial vouchers?) For it 
is the Property of theſe Virtues not to fear 
any thing; to deſpiſe all human accidents; 
and to reckon nothing Intolerable, that 
can befall a man. 


Bur what did he do? He came into Hi: Horwr 
the Senate; told them his Bus'neſs; but“ YH. 
refus'd to give his Opinion; alledging that 


ſo long as he was under an Oath to the 
Enemy, he was in the Condition of a 
Priſoner, and not of a Senator: But (like 
a Fool as he was (as ſome will ſay) and 
one that ſtood in his own light) that which 
he did ſpeak was againſt himſelf : He 
would not allow it to be the Roman Iutereſt 
to exchange their Priſoners; for they were 
young men (he ſaid) and you Soldiers, 
dut himſelf waſted with Old age. His 
Authority prevailing, the Priſoners were 
detained, and himſelf return'd to Carthage, 
without any regard to the Affection he had 
either for his Country, or for his Friends ; 


He was not Ignorant neither, to how cruel 


an Enemy, and to what exquiſite Tor- 
ments he expos'd himſelf, by his Return; 
only he was reſolved not to violate his 
TY L 3 Oath. 
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Oath. When they had Tortur'd, and 
Watch'd him even to death; his Condi. 


tion was yet more Honourable, than if 


he had ended his days in his Own houſe; 


a decrepit Captive, and Forſworn Senator. 


Objections 


againſt 
him. 


But what a Fool was he, not only not to 
agree to the remitting of their Priſoners, 
but alſo to diſfuade it * But what? ſhall 
we call That Fooliſh, that conduces to 
the Good of the Commonwealth ? Or can 
any thing be Profitable to any Member of 
the Publich, that is not ſo to the hole? 
XXVIII. IT is a ſubverſion of the Fun- 
damentals of Nature, to divide Profit and 
Honeſty, for we do all of us defire that 
which is Profitable : It is an Attractiye 
that draws us to it, whether we will or 
no. For is there any man that avoids 
things Profitable ; or rather that does not 
vigorouſly purſue them? But ſince Profit 
is not any where to be found, but in that 
which is Pra!ſe-worthy, Honourable, and 
Honeſt, therefore we do account theſe 
Conſiderations as moſt Noble, and Excel- 
lent ; intending under the name of Profit, 
what is rather Neceſlary than Splendid, 
Bor what is there {will ſome people 
ſay, by way of ObjeQion) in an Oarh ? 


are we afraid that Jupiter ſhould be angry 


at us? why, that God is neither Angry with 
us, nor Hurts us, is a point agreed by all 


_ Philoſophers, not only thoſe that think God 


neither takes any trouble Himſe}f nor gives 
| any 
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any to Others, but thoſe alſo that will 


have God to be always in Action, and do- 


ing of ſomething. Again (ſay they) what 


greater harm could even an Angry Jupiter 


do to Regulus, than Regulus did to Him- 


f/f ? So that there was nothing of Rel:- 
en that ſhould preclude fo great a profit. 
as it leſt he ſhould do a mean thing * 
Firſt, of Two evils (we know) we are to 
chuſe the Leaſt. But was that Diſhonou- 
rable Propoſition then an Evil Equal to 
the Torment? And ben, That of 
Accius: Thou ſt broke thy Faith, No Faith 
gave or owe to faithleſs men. Though 
it was ſpoken by a Wicked King, was 
yet ſaid with clear Reaſoh. Again theſe 
Objectors add, that, as we ſay ſome things 
appear profitable, which are not ſo; ſo do 
they ſay on the Other ſide, that ſome 
things appear Honeſt too, which are ot ſo: 
As in this caſe, Regulus's returning to the 
Torment, to ſave his Oath, ſeems to be 
Honourable, but it is rendred Diſhonourable, 
becauſe it was done under a Force, and by 
an Enemy, and ſo ought not to be made 
good. And they add farther, that what ſo- 
ever is very profitable, becomes Hloueſt up- 
on I bat Conſideration, tho' it did not ap- 
pear ſo before. 33 
XXIX. THESE are the Objections 
which are commonly urg'd againſt Regu- 
lus, But let us examine them particularly, 
and begin with the Firſt, There was (lay 
22 2 L 4 they) 
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they) 10 fear of Jupiter, leſt he ſhould 


urt him in his Anger, becauſe he dues not 
ſe to be either Angry er Miſchie vous. This 
Reaſon lies as ſtrong againſt all other 


Oaths, as againſt This of Kegulus. But the 
thing to be Conſidered in an Oath is not 
what we fear, but what Obligation we lye 


under of keeping it. Now an Oarh is a 
Religious Affirmation; and whatſoever we 
promiſe poſitively, as in the preſence of 
God, we mult keep it : for this does not 
concern the Anger of the Gods, which is 
a Paſſion they are not ſubject to, but it 
belongs to Faith, and Fuſtice! Ii 15 4 
glorious Exclamation of Ennius. x 


0 Holy Faith! Thou ſacred Oath of Jove; 


And fit to have thy Manſion with the Gods 


a bove. 


HE therefore that violates his Oath, pro- 
fanes the Dignity of Faith it ſelf, to which 


our Forefathers aſcribed Divine Honours; 


placing her in the Capitol, (as Cato tells 
us in one of his Speeches) next unto Ja- 


piter himſelf. But even an Angry Jupiter 


(ſay they) could not have hurt Regulus 


Pain is no more than he did himſelf. That were true, 


Evil, 


if there were no evil but Pain: But we 


have the Authority of the greateſt Philoſo- 


phers for it, that Pain is ſo far from being 
the Greateſt Evil, that it is None at all. 
And let me recommend Regulus to you 

2 upon 
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upon this point, as no Ordinary Teſtimo- 
ny; Nay, perhaps none more convincing. 
For what nobler Inſtance can be deſir'd, 
than to ſee ſo Illuſtrious a Roman ſubject 
himſelf voluntarily to the Torture, rather 
than ly his Duty: for whereas they 
_ lay, the Leaſt of Evil, meaning that we 


ſhould rather do baſely, than ſuffer miſex. 


ably; Is there any Greater Evil than tur- 
pitude (or baſeneſs?) Even in bodily Defor- 
mity, it has ſomething that gives Offence: 
But how much greater then ſhould we ac- 
count the Depravation and Uplineſs of a 
Polluted Mind? Wherefore they that ar- 
gue theſe things with the greateſt Genero- 


fity and V.igour, (as the Sic dare pro- 


nounce That Only to be Evil which is Baſe 
and Shameful : Nay, (the Aa trove? 
ſuch as do not carry the matter quite ſo 
high, yet make no difficulty of unanimouſly 


pronouncing it to be the Greaze/# Evil. 
As for that laying, No Faith I gave or owe © 


to faithleſs men: It was well enough ſaid 
of the Poet, becauſe when ſpoken in the 
Character of Atreus, it was accommodate 
to the perſon : But if they take up This 
once for granted, that a man is not oblig'd 
to keep Faith with him that has 20 Faith: 


let them have a care not to make uſe of 


that Shift as a Cover for Perjury. 
Bur there is ſuch a thing as Right and 
75 even in a State of War, and the 
aith of an Oath is in moſt caſes to be 
ee kepꝛ 
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kept with an Enemy: For whatſoever we 
have ſworn, ſo as to have a full Perſua- 
fion in our Minds that it ought to be done, 
That muft be obſery'd : But Otherwiſe a 
man may diſpenſe with that Obligation 
without Perjury. As if a man that lies at 
the mercy of common Pirates, ſhould 
promiſe them a certain Sum of Money for 


the ſaving of his Life: Tis no deceit to 
recede from it, tho? he had given his Oath 


for the performance: for we ate not to 
look upon Pirates as Open and Lawful 
Enemies ; but as the Common Adverſaries 
of Mankind. For they are a ſort of men 


with whom we ought to have neither 


Faith, nor Oath in Common. For Per- 
jury does not always conſiſt in not doing 
what you ſwear. But Perjury is the not 
performing of that which we ſwear pon 
our Conſcience to be our meaning, accord- 


ing to the uſual words in the form of our 
Oath. It was a pertinent ſaying of Euri- 


Pides, In Words I ſwore, my Mind was 
ue ver ſcuorn. But it was not for Regulus 
however to embroyl the Conditions, and 
Rules of War, with Perjury; having to do 
with a Juſt, and a Lawful Enemy; in 


Which Cale all the Rights and Laws of 
The Ni? Arms were admitted bet wixt them in Com- 
ef the Ro- mon. For if it were otherwiſe, the Senate 
man D:/- would never have ſent and deliver'd vp ſo 


many famous men in Chains to their E- 
nemies. 
XXX, 


* 


* 
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XXX. BUT now this was the Caſe of 


Lucius Veturius, and Spurius Poſthamins, 


in their Second Conſulſbip: Who, for Con- 


the fatal Battle of Caudium, Where our 


cluding a Peace with the Samnites (after 


Legions ſyrrendring at diſcretion, were 


ſent off with Diſgrace) were deliver'd up 


to them as their Priſoners, becauſe they 
had done it without the Order, and Con- 
ſent of the People, and Senate. And at the 
ſame time 7, Namitius, and Q. Melins, 
who were then Tribunes of the People, 


were deliver'd up likewiſe, to vacate the - 


Peace concluded, becauſe it was done by 
Their Authority; and Poſthumius him- 
ſelf, that was deliver'd up, was the. man 
that adviſed and propounded it. And the 
lame thing was done many years after, by 
C. Maxcinns, who having made a League 
with the Namantines, without the Autho- 
rity of the Sexaze, perſwaded the repre- 
ſenting of it to the People, himſelf, that 
he might be deliver'd up to the Enemy; 
which propoſition being ſo recommended, 
by L. Furius, and Sextas Attilius, was 
accepted, and he accordingly deliver'd up. 
Tais was mote Honourable than that of 

Pompeius, who in the ſame caſe, upon 


his ſupplication that ſuch a Decree might 
not be paſt againſt him, prevail'd, aud ua 


diſcharg d. Here that which ſeem'd Pro- 
fitable, was more conſider'd than the Ho- 
neſt; but in the Other Examples, the fate 
FH. N Appearance 
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Appearance Of Profit gave way to the Au- 
thority of Honour, and Virtue. But (ſay 
they in the Caſe of Kegulus) The Promiſe 
made under a Force, onght not to ſtand 


good. As if any Force could work upon 


the Mind of a Valiant man: But however, 
why did he go to the Senate, eſpecially to 
move againſt himſelf, and diſſwade the 
Releaſe of the Priſoners? This is to te- 


prehend the molt Generous point in the 


Whole caſe: he would not reſt upon his 
own Opinion; but undertook the Cauſe, 
that the Senate might paſs judgment upon 


it; wherein if he had not interpoſed, the 


Priſoners had been certainly reſtor'd to the 
Carthaginians ; and then, Kegulus might 


have contiuu'd ſafe in his own Country. 


But as he did not :ccount that courſe Pro- 


table to his Country, ſo he thought it the 


Honeſter Part, both to give his Opinion 
and ſuffer as he did. Now as to their 
ſaying, that when a thing is very Profita- 
ble, the advantage makes it Honeſt : Let 
me tell you, that it muſt Be ſo, and not 
be Made fo: For there is nothing Profita- 


ble, which is not Honeſt, and it is not 


Honeſt, becaule it is Profitable, but it is 
Profitable, becauſe it is Honeſt. So that 


out of many Wonderful Examples, a man 


mall hardly find a greater, or a more lau- 
dable Inſtance than This. _ 


XXXI. Bur in the whole Character of 
. Regulus, the moſt Worthy and Generous 


part 
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part of it was his Opinon for the detaining 
of the Priſoners. For as to his Return, 
tho' we wonder at it now-a-days, he could 
not yet at That time do otherwiſe : So 
that it was the Glory of the Age, rather 
than of the Man: For our Forefathers 
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lookt upon the T'ye of an Oath as the moſt 
Sacred Obligation in Nature. And this 3 of 


we find in the Twelve Tables ; the Laws 
which we call Sacrate, ſhew as much: And 
ſo do our Leagues, by which we are ty'd to 
keep Faith, even with an Enemy ; and ſo 
do the Orders, and Penalties of our Cen- 
ſors ; who were not ſo (tri in any thing, 
as in the bus'neſs of an Oath, Lucius 
Manlias (the Son of Aulus) after his Di- 
cratorſpip, was impeach'd by M. Pomponi- 
u, the Tribune of the Common people, for 
Exerciſing the Power of a Dictator, ſome 
days beyond his time; And was farther 
accus'd for Baniſhing his Son Titus (who 
was afterward called Torquatas ) out of 
the Town, and Commanding him to live 
in the Country. The Young man, hear- 
ing that his Father was in trouble about it, 
is ſaid to have gone preſently to Rome; 
and the next morning by day-light, to 
Pomponius's houſe. Who being acquaint- 
ed with his coming, and imagining, that 
being povoked by ill uſage, he had proba- 
bly brought him ſome Complaint againſt 
his Father, preſently left his Bed, turn'd 
all people out of the Room, and ſo 2 
| | the 
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Perſidy. 


on the apprehenſion of his pr 
paſt his Oath, and afterward reported the 
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the young man to be brought unto him. 
Titus was no ſooner in the Chamber, but 
he drew his Sword, and ſwore that he 
would immediately kill him, if he did not 
preſently give him his Oath, that his Ta- 
ther ſhould be diſcharg'd : pi won up- 
e 


nt danger, 


matter to the people; telling them why he 
was foreed to defiſt from the proſecution; 
and ſo diſcharged Manlizs. Such a Vene- 
ration had they in thoſe times for the T'ye 
of an Oath! This Titus Marlins is the 
man, who having kill'd a Frenchman in a 
Duel upon a Challenge, at the River Auien, 
and taking from him a Chain, which the 
Latines call Torquis, took the Sirname of 
Torquatus. In his Third Couſulſhip the 
Latins were routed and diſperſed at Veſe- 
ris, near the Mountain Veſuvius. He was 


a man of the higheſt rank of Brave men, 


and not more eminently Indulgent to his 
Father, than he was afterward cruelly ſe- 
vere to his Son. | | 

XXXII. Bor as Regulus was to be 


thofe ten men, whom Hannibal after the 
Battle of Canxe ſent to the Senate, upon 


in caſe of an Oath to render themſelves again in the 
Camp which the Carthaginians had taken, 
if they could not obtain ſuch an exchange 
of Priſoners as was propounded, were as 
much to be blamed, if they did not — | 

| at 


commended for keeping of his Oath, ſo 
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But this Story is variouſly reported: For 
Polybius (an Anthor of ſingular Credit) 
ſays that Nine of the ten Noblemen that 
were ſent, delivered themſelves back when 
they could not prevail with the Senate for 
the Exchanges, but that Ore of the Ten 
ſtayed at Kowe : Having Returned to the 
Camp, ſo ſoon as he was out of it, upon 
a pretence that he had left ſomething behind 
him; by which Return, he would under- 
ſtand himſelf to be diſcharg'd of his Oath : 
But without reaſon ; For Fraud does not 
diſſolve the Perjury, but bind it faſter. 
Wherefore it was a fooliſh piece of Cun- 
ning, and a moſt perverſe Imitation of Pru- 
dence. Hereupon the Senate decreed that 
this ſhifting Jugler ſhould be ſent bound to 
Hannibal. But the moſt glorions thing of 
all was This, Hannibal had 8000: Priſo- 
ners; not taken in the Battle, or that had 
tun away upon hazard of their lives, but 
they were only ſuch as were left in the 
Camp, . the Tuo Conſuls, Paulus and 
Varro. They might have been redeem'd 
for a ſmall Sum of Money: but the Se- 
nate would not agree to't : for a Leſſon 
to the Roman Soldiers that they muſt ei- 
ther Conquer, or Die. This reſolution be- 
ing made known to Hannibal, went more 
to the heart of him than any thing elſe (as 
the ſame Author has it) to ſee that the Se- 
nate and People of Rome in their greateſt 
Adverſity, ſhould ſtill uphold ſo generous 
= A 
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a Reſolution. So that things ſeemingly 
Profitable are ſtill overcome by things that 
are really honeſt. But Acilius that wrote 
the Story in Greek, reports it, that there 
were more of them went back to the Camp, 


under the ſame Colour, to deliver them- 


ſelves from their Oath; and that they were 
branded for it with all ſorts of Ignominy 
by the Cenſors. We ſhall now put an end 


to This matter; for it is clear, that what- 


ſoever is done with a Timorous, Abje&, 
Mean, and Broken Mind, cannot be Pro- 
fitable, becauſe it is Flagitious, Foul, and 


Shameful: as this Aion of Regulus would 


Of Tem- 
perance, 


have been, if he had rather conſulted his 
Own Iutereſt, than that of the Pablick, in 
the buſineſs of the Priſoners ; or had cho- 
ſen to have ſtaid at home. ; 
XXXIII. T nx Fourth part yet remains, 


conſiſting in Decency, Moderation, Modeſty, 


Continence, and Temperance. Now can 
any thing be profitable, in oppoſition to this 
Chain of ſuch rare Virtues * But Ariſtip- 
das's C 2 and thoſe called the 
Annicerian Philoſophers place all Good in 
pleaſure, and account Virtue to be there- 
fore Laudable, for the pleaſare it produces. 
As theſe grew out of date, Epicurus came 
in vogue; the Supporter, Improver, and in 


a manner, the Author of the ſame Opini- 


on. With theſe we muſt contend (as they 
ſay) for Life; if we are reſolv'd to defend, 
and to maintain the Cauſe of es * 
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For if not only Utility, but all Happineſs 
of Life reſts in a Sound Conſtitution of Bo- 
dy, and in the certain proſpect of the con- 
tinuance of ſuch a Conſtitution (as Metro- 
dorus will have it) This Utility certainly 
(and in the higheſt degree too (for ſo they 
underſtand it) will be found to claſh with 
honeſty. For firft, what Province ſhall we 
align to pradence? If the ſearch and en- 
quiry after Delights; How wretched a 
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Bondage is Virtue in, when it comes to 


ſerve pleaſure * But what is the Office of 
prudence? Is it only to make a more 
Skilful Choice of pleaſures? Suppole that 
nothing could be more Delighiſul than 
That: There is nothing yet to be imagin'd, 
that is more Diſhonoarable. Again for him 
that pronounces pain to be the greateſt of 


Evils ; what place is there in ſuch a Mind, 


for Magnanimity, that exerciſes it ſelf in 
Contempt of Labours, and Pain? For tho? 
Epicurus, in many places ſpeaks Gene- 
rouſly enough (as he does in This) of 
pain and Afiction; We are not yet fo 
much to conſider what he ſays, as what 
may be reaſonable for him to ſay conſiſt- 
ently upon the Foundation of Terminat- 
ing all Good and J, in pleaſure and pain: 
As to hear him now ſpeak of Continence 
and Temperance ; he ſays many very good 
things in ſeveral places ; but yet he's gra- 
velPd; (as we ſay) For how can any man 


commend Temperance, and yet place our 


Epicurus 
places Good 


and Ill in 
Pleaſure 
and Pain. 


* 
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Chieſeſt Good in pleaſure ? For Temperance 


is the Enemy of Senſual Appetites, and 
Senſual Appetites are the Servants, and Fol. 
lowers of Pleaſure. And yet in theſe Three 
kinds | of Virzzes, i. e. Prudence, Fortitude 
and Temperance] they ſhuffle as well as 
they can, and their Evaſions are not with- 


out ſome Colour. They make prudence to 


be the skill of ſupplying or procuring plea- 
ſures, and keeping away pains : And then 
they make a ſhift too, to acquit themſelves 
in the point of Fortitude : which they ſay 
enables us to contemn Deazh, and to en- 
dure pain. And in ſpeaking of Tempe- 
rance ; tho' they are not clear, yet they 
extricate themſelves after a faſhion; for 
they ſay that the Greatneſs of pleaſure a- 
riſes. only from an Abſeuce or Detraction 
of pain. But as for Juſtice, | according 
to their Scheme] it ſtands. but upon a tot- 
tering Foundation, or rather falls quite 
to the Ground; and ſo do all thoſe Virtues 
that diſcover themſelves in reſpe& of 
Community, and in the Society of Man- 
kind. For there can neither be any Good- 
neſs, Liberality, or Gentleneſs (any more 
than Friendſhip) if theſe things be not 
deſiteable for Themſekves, but only in Re- 
lation to pleaſure and profit. Let us then 
bring the matter into a Narrow Com- 
paſs: And thus as we have laid it down, 
that nothing can be profitable, in Oppoſi- 
tion to he, ſo we do here affirm _ | 
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all Pleaſure is directly contrary to it. 
Concerning which point, I reckon Calli- 
2 and Dinomachus to be the more to 
blame, in thinking to put an end to this 
Controverſie, by coupling pleaſure, with 
bouefty, as if it were a Man, with a Beaſt. 
Whereas Honeſty is ſo far from admit- 
ting ſuch a ConjunRion, that on the con- 
trary, it Rejects, and Deſpiſes it: neither 
is it poſſible that the Ultimate Good, which 
ought to be one ſimple thing, can be 
made up and compounded of things ſo 
diſagreeable. But of this elſewhere more 
at large, ſince it is a weighty bus'neſs. 
To my purpoſe now in hand. How the 
Matter is to be determined in Caſe of an 
Oppoſition betwixt Houeſty and ſeeming 
Profit, we have ſaid.enough already. But 
if pleaſure ſhall be ſaid to carry ſome ſhew 
of profit alſo, yet there can be no Con- 
junction of it with Honeſty. For allow- 
ing the moſt we can to pleaſure, it does 
but ſerve us for Sauce, without any Pro- 
fit in it at all. 

IN This Book (my Son Marcus] your 
Father makes you a Preſent : in My Opi- 
nion a Great one: but it is to D accord- 
ding as you Take it. And yet however, 
you may allow Theſe Three Books of 

ine, an Entertainment in your otudy, 
among the Commentaries of Cratippar. 
And whereas if I my ſelf had come to A- 
thens (as I had done, if my Country had 
not 
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not plainly Commanded me back, even 
when I was half way through) you ſhould 
ſometimes have been your Father's Diſ- 
Ciple too: So now that I am fain to ſpeak 
to you in theſe Writings, I would have 
you beſtow as much of your time upon 
them as you can : and you can beſtow as 
much as you have a mind to. When ! 
ſhall underſtand that This fort of Study 
pleaſes yon, I ſhall then be ſpeaking to you 
of it, both preſent with you (as I hope to 
be ſhortly) and abfent from you, while 
you are at this diſtance. Wherefore my 
Cicero farewell: And aſſure your ſelf that 
you are exceeding dear to me: And yet 
much dearer will you be, it I ſhall find 
that you take delight in ſuch Memorials, 
and Precepts, as theſe. 
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